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twenty-five to the readers, we trust that they 

will accord to the new Staff the indulgence 
usually granted to novices. In looking over the 
personnel of the staff it will be seen that nearly all 
are quite new to the duties now devolving upon 
them, and at first may manifest crudences which, 
it is to be hoped, will soon disappear. The practice 
of selecting editors from the different faculties, in- 
stituted last year, has been Continued with some 
slight changes. The editor for Divinity is no 
longer a silent partner so far 4s the consultations of 
the staff are concerned, as was the case last year, 
but takes his place on an equality with the editors 
representing the other faculties, A slightly larger 
proportion of the management are undergraduates, 
and this fact, we trust, will tend to prevent their 
being any reason for a criticism sometimes made in 
times past, that the JourRNaL was fast becoming an 
organ of the graduates, rather than a paper repre- 
senting all classes of students. 

Unfortunately, the editor-in-chief has been un- 
avoidably detained from college, and the inexperi- 
enced staff has to enter upon its duties unprovided 
with a head. We hope, however, soon to have him 
with us. In the meantime let otherwise unfriendly 
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critics take pity on our dismembered condition, and 
bestow upon us positive rather than negative assist+ 
ance. It is so much easier to give the latter that 
most well-wishers of the Journal. content them- 
selves with giving advice as to what ought to be 
done, but contribute little to the attainment of the 
desired end. Let us have your ideas on any sub- 
ject you may consider of interest to your fellow- 
students; let us have your criticisms, firmly, un- 
friendly, or indifferent, in a form suited for publica- 
tion, and they will contribute more to the success 
of the JournaL than a whole session’s oral com- 
plaints or advice. With one exception we do not 
particularize any class of contributors, but ask the 
assistance of all alike. That one exception we 
make in favour of those gifted ones upon whom the 
muse of poetry has let her mantle fall. If Queen’s 
ever was a “nest of singing-birds,” the experience 
of the last few years seems to prove that they have 
all become full-fledged and flown away. There has 
been a sad dearth of original verse in the JourNAL 
during the last few sessions. Therefore if any one 
can, by rigid introspective, discover in himself any 
trace of poetic talent, we beseech that one to stir 
up the gift that is in him and let us have the results. * 

Finally, we commend to your earnest and careful 
consideration the brief, but none the less important, 
statement inserted by the business manager imme- 
diately after the names of the members of the staff. 
On his behalf we promise to all who care to visit 
him a most cordial weleonie: 


Around the college ‘Halle we seem this year to 
miss an unusual number. of men who have long 
stood in the very forefront of our university life. 
This is especially noticeable in the meetings of the 
Alma Mater Society. Men who take Arts courses, 
followed by Medical, Theological, or Post-Graduate 
courses, become so familiar with the business of the 
Society that they are constantly called upon to solve 
difficulties which should have proved Gordian 
knots to the less experienced members. True, 
their long habituation to the customs and business 
of the A.M.S. made them feel so much at home 
there that their discussions sometimes threatened 
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to be interminable; and there was a monotonous 
sameness about the movers and seconders of 
motions which seemed to indicate that, willingly or 
unwillingly, the younger members had to keep 
silence. Nevertheless, we have this year lost a 
very large number of men who, however their 
opinions might differ, were never afraid to defend 
these opinions, no matter whether the majority was 
with them or against. New men have nowcome to 
the front and taken the places of those who have 
gone out into the world. May they acquit them- 


selves as well! 
* 


. x" % 

We are glad to note that the freshman class has 
at once begun to take a very active part in college 
life. There has in past sessions been a tendency on 
the part of the new students to leave the work of 
the various societies entirely to the older students, 
while they, themselves, remained as spectators or 
listeners. No doubt this was largely owing to the 
fact that senior and post-graduate men did not al- 
ways give a new man much of a chance to speak, or 
a very good hearing when he did. Nevertheless, if 
a student wishes to become familiar with the work 
of the various college societies and an influential 
faétor in college life, the sooner he begins to take 
his place among his fellow-students of more experi- 
ence the better. Of course there are men in every 
year who are too self-assertive, and have far too 
high an estimation of the value of their own opin- 
ion. When, as sometimes happens, such men will 
persist in endeavouring to force their immature 
ideas upon their fellow-students they are pretty 
sure to be sat on. But if any freshman wishes to 
express his ideas with moderation, both as to fre- 
quency and length of addresses, we are sure that 
the men of longer standing in the college will be 
glad to give him a respectful hearing. The men of 
the class of ’or have begun well. Already several 
of them have spoken in the Y.M.C.A., and brief re- 
marks will be always welcome from them as from 
the older students. We hope that they will soon be 
heard doing their duty in the A.M.S. also. We 
also note with pleasure the zeal with which they 
have thrown themselves into football, and from the 
athletic appearance of many of them judge that 
they will soon make for themselves a name on the 
campus. 

* ee ak 

Amidst much froth stirred up by the Jubilee 
celebrations, and the so-called newer patriot- 
igm, a diligent mind may find a grain of truth. 
Not new truth, only a clearer view of what is old as 
mankind, viz., that a world-wide duty is laid on 
every nation worthy of the name—a nation can 
only mean the representative men of a racial and 


political unit. The present disturbance, therefore, 
if it does not purify our vision, may at least stir our 
blood. As Canadians we are in danger of falling 
into venial sins. Exuberance of spirits has become ° 
dangerously acute in our neighbours, and, despite 
tariff walls, has appeared in our midst. These tur- 
bulent moods always have been, and no doubt will 
be, the danger of democracies. If we are willing to 
hear the voice of history, we should take warning 
and earnestly seek to know the duty of the hour. 

The wealth of our national resources may help to 
blind us. We are persistently reminded of mines, 
forests and prairies, etc., as if these were our only 
hope. We are urged to secure their wealth with 
the hasty zeal with which our governments have 
despoiled the timber limits. To this policy there is 
this objection, that we are already too materialistic, 
We have not been blind to our resources. Under 
popular pressure our governments have protected 
manufactures, subsidized railways erroneously, and 
have striven to encourage immigration. Yet our 
dreams of population have not been realized; in- 
deed are not likely to be realized for a long time. 
Would it not be wiser to bide our time and patient- 
ly prepare for a prosperity which is bound to come. 
We are not suffering for lack of capital; no reason- 
able project fails for lack of funds. Nothing seems 
too visionary to get support—consider the thou- 
sands spent on mining schemes the past few years, 
not to mention ship railways and more ambitious 
undertakings. Weare not a poor people, we are 
comparatively prosperous. Wouid it not be well to 
recognize this, to lay aside our restlessness and 
work in hope? We have worthy traditions; good 
blood; a present competence, and the intoxicating 
hope of attaining a distinct national type—possibly 
better than any yet realized. Surely here is room 
for the most ambitious ! 

As students, men of ideas, there is much to be 
done! It was the maxim of John Knox that ‘ Scot- 
land was the richer for. every educated man in it.” 
Her greatness and stability rested there, and rests 
there still, Men of mind are found throughout all 
her villages and towns; they redeem life from that 
social and intellectual sterility so noticeable in 
American towns and small cities. Nothing is more 
disappointing than to see a college man fall into 
the humdrum life of a village, with little larger out- 
look than the butcher or the shoemaker. Yet the 
strange spectacle is common; the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, the minister, even the teacher, is faithless to 
this sacred charge. As students this is our work— 
to be examples of better things, to establish a higher 
life among our people. But first we must have it 
ourselves. Nowis the time to purify our minds 
by contact with the best men. We are relieved 
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from the stress of practical life that we may 
enter freely into the thoughts of the great of all 
ages. It is not enough to read books, we must be 
companions of great men and enter into the spirit 
of their lives. We must talk in the market place 
with Socrates, must hear Johnson’s thundering 
“ Sir” rouse us from sleep, and be one of that 
little band of idealists who resisted the materialism 
and hard traditional theology of New England, and 
so remain the hope of a great nation. In this 
aspect of national life is our inspiration and hope. 
“OU 

There was a general feeling of regret among the 
students when it was announced that the annual 
sports would not be held this year. It was not with- 
out considerable regret, we believe, that the Ath- 
letic Committee came to this decision. It seems 
clear, however, that under the circumstances the 
course pursued was the best. As the chairman of 
the committee pointed out, Many things conspired 
to make it very difficult to hold successful sports 
this year. The financial stringency was, of course, 
the principal difficulty, and the policy of retrench- 
ment and economy which the committee has adopt- 
ed will, we think, be upheld by all classes of the 
students. 

At the same time it would be very regrettable if 
the omission of the sports this year should cause 
interest in this annual event to flag, or in any way 
establish a precedent for dropping them another 
year except under the most adverse circumstances. 


We have become accustomed to look upon the - 


sports as an annual event 4S much as the Fresh- 
man’s reception or the A-M.S. elections. Their 
value as forming a definite object of athletic train- 
ing and the inany ways in which they thus contri- 
bute to other branches of athletics—football, 
hockey, &c., must be apparent to all. We hope 
the athletic committees of the future will never find 


themselves compelled to forego the annual sports. 
* 


re 

When it was announced that the Senate had 
decided not to allow athletic teams representing 
Queen’s University to play any others than bona fide 
students, the first sensation of most students was 
surprise, the next was probably regret that they had 
not themselves anticipated this action. The Senate 
of (Queen’s so steadily adheres to its policy of letting 
the students manage their own affairs that any such 
action carries a good deal of the sting of censure. 
In this case the students almost unanimously ad- 
mitted the justice of the implied censure and 
endorse the Senate’s action. So far as Queen’s is 
concerned the matter has had plenty of discussion. 
The next step in the same direction should be the 
formation of an inter-collegiate union, and there are 


many indications that this is not far distant. The 
present Ontario Rugby Union has always had to 
struggle with the diversity of interest of the col- 
legiate and the city teams, and the difficulty has 
frequently been serious. Toronto, McGill, Ottawa, 
and Queen's would form a very strong league of 
university teams, and we believe that the sentiment 
of all four universities would enthusiastically favour 
its organization. We understand that this propo- 
sition is under consideration; it is very desirable 
that it should take tangible form at once. A meet- 
ing of representatives from the different universities 
could easily be held, and they could at least draw 
up some definite plan which would admit of dis- 
cussion. Failing that, one of the universities must 
take the matter up and lay a definite proposition 
before the others during the present season. 


Convocation. — 


HE annual Convocation took place as usual on 
the evening of the 15th, the Chancellor occupy- 
ing the chair. Proceedings passed off quietly, 

as the gallery was unusually undemonstrative. On 

behalf of the University Council the Registrar read 
the following address, Congratulating the Chancellor 
on the high honor conferred upon him by Her 

Majesty in granting him the title of Knight Com- 

mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George: 


Honoured Chancellor,—At a time when the long 
reign of our Sovereign was the objectt of unique and 
unparalleled rejoicing, when representatives of forty 
governments, acknowledging a common allegiance, 
had gathered around the mother-land to express 
their sincere loyalty and deep affection, and had 
been given a welcome which proved to the world 
that Great and Greater Britian are one people, and 
when distinctions were to be conferred upon those 
who had shown deep and prophetic interest in 
matters of concern to the Empire at large, we re- 
joice to learn that Her Most Gracious Majesty was 
pleased to confer on you, our Chancellor and friend, 
the title of Knight Commander of the Most Distin.- 
guished Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

We feel that the whole University has been 
honoured by the distinction bestowed upon yon, its 
chief officer, and we hasten to extend to you, Sir 
Sandford, our warmest congratulations and to ex- 


_ press the hope that the years which have passed 


since first you assumed the Chancellor’s robes may 
be exceeded by those during which you may be 
spared to foster the interests and guide the counsels 
of the University. 

In name and by authority of the University 


Council. 
J. C. Connext, Registrar. 


The Chancellor replied briefly, after which the 
Principal made a few remarks and Professor de Kalb 
was introduced and gave his inaugural address. 

The list of tutors, graduates and winners of 
scholarships was then read. The following are the 
names of the successful ones: 

GRADUATES. 

Robert Meade, M.A., Brockville, Ont. 

FE. A. Croskery, M.D. & C.M., Trelona, Wyoming. 

E. L. Fraleck, B.A., Belleville, Ont. 

W. T. Prittie, B.A., Kingston, Ont. 

J. M. Scott, B.A., Brockville, Ont. 

Geo. H. Smythe, B.A., Kingston, Ont. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Prince of Wales, to W. J. Russell, Almonte. 

The Governor-General, to Miss Cornelia De La- 
Mater, Niagara Falls. 

The Chancellor, to Miss Selina G. Storey, Almonte. 

Williamson, to C. G. S. Rogers, Niagara Falls. 

Leitch Memorial, No. 1, to Annie L. Laird, 
Kingston. 

Cataraqui, to R. W. Warren, Perth. 

Forbes McHardy, to J. N. Stanley, Niagara Falls. 

Senate No. 1, to Rose Kearns, Kingston. 

The Mayor, to G. R. Shibley, Kingston. 

Senate No. 2, to Flora Hunter, Niagara Falls. 

Senate No. 3, to Harold Williamson, Kingston. 

Senate No. 4, to Percy G. Marshall, Kingston. 

Glengary, The McLennan Foundation Fund, to 
E. B. Slack, Williamstown, 

TUTORS. 

Greek—A. O. Patterson, M.A. 

Latin—Jas. Wallace. 

English—R. Burton. 

Moderns—A. E. Day, M.A. 

History—W. B. Munro, M.A., LL.B. 

Philosophy—R. Herbison, M.A., and J. H. Turn- 
bull, M.A. 

Physics—W. C. Baker, M.A. 

Chemistry—R. W. Brock, M.A., and W. Moffat, 
M.A. 

Biology—W. Moffatt, M.A., and A. R. William- 
son, M.A. 

Afterwards the boys lined up for the annual 
parade. Owing to both the senior and junior foot- 
ball matches on the next day the attendance was 
not so large as in former years. The supply of 
rockets and Roman candles was quite large, and 
everything passed off as well as usual. 





E. R. Peacock, M.A., '94, who teaches English in 
the same institution, spent part of the summer in 
England visiting the great public schools of the old 
land. He has recently been appointed House 
Master at Upper Canada College with a consider- 
able increase of salary. 
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Iniversify Rews.  . 
ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 
HERE has been a fair attendance at the meet- 
Cc ings of the Society so far. No matters of 
much consequence have conie ‘up for discus- 
sion. The first meeting was held on O&. gth. The 
President informed the society of the death of Mr. 
T. A. Grange, B.A., rst Vice-President, and of the 
action that had been taken at the time on behalf of 
the society. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Ath- 
letic Committee reported that the committee had 
decided not to hold the annual sports this year. It 
was decided that the custom which has grown up, 
of recording in the minutes along with their names 
the academic degree of those who took part in the 
business, should be discontinued. 

At the next meeting, Oct. 16th, the members of 
the freshmen class in Arts and Medicine were moved 
in as members of the society. It was decided that 
the thanks of the society should be tendered to 
those non-students who bad practised with the foot- 
ball teams, though afterwards debarred fromm playing 
in the matches. 

At the meeting on the 24th additional members of 
the freshmen class in Arts and Medicine were moved 
in. The bill for rent of the piano during the last 
year was ordered to be paid. Notice was given 
that the annual report of the Business Manager of 
the JournaL would be given next Saturday, also 
that the Athletic Committee would report re the 
formal recognition of the association football team 
in connection with the University. . 





PATRIOTISM IN 1897. 


Address by Prof, Dyde in Convocation Hall, 
Sunday, Oct, 24th, 


In his opening remarks Prof. Dyde compared 
alternate periods in the history of mankind, 
periods of expansion and periods of concentration. 
Periods of expansion are those in which a new en. 
thusiasm takes hold of men, an enthusiasm for the 
advancement of humanity as a whole, and regards 
the national and social institutions of the past as 
limitations which hamper the progress of the race. 
Periods of conzentration are those in which the new 
ideas of the times of expansion are reinterpreted and 
infused into the social, political and religious struc- 
tures, thus giving them a new and deeper meaning. 

He then proceeded: Our own time is a time of 
expansion. Thirty-two years ago, when the question 
of the confederation of the British North American 
Provinces was being debated in the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Parliament of Canada, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, then the Honourable John A. Mac- 
donald, said that the Maritime Provinces, which 
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were on the point of considering union amongst 
themselves, ‘at once set aside their own project, 
and joined heart and hand with us in entering into 
the larger scheme and trying to form, as far as they 
and we could, a great nation and a strong govern- 
ment” (Debates, p.27). Again he said, “If we wish 
to form—using the expression which was sneered at 
the other evening—a great nationality this 
can only be obtained by a union of some kind be- 
tween the scattered and weak boundaries compos- 
ing the British North American Provinces” (pp. 27, 
28). ‘If Confederation were to be accepted,” he 
said, (p. 40) “instead of looking upon us as a merely 
dependent colony, England will have in us a friendly 
nation—a subordinate, but still a powerful people— 
to stand by her in North America in peace or‘in 
war.” And once more, ‘It we do not take advan- 
tage of the time, if we show onrselves unequal to 
the occasion, it may never return, and we shall here- 
after bitterly and unavailingly regret having failed 
to embrace the happy opportunity now afforded of 
founding a great nation under the fostering care of 
Great Britain, and our Sovereign Lady, Queen 
Victoria” (p. 45). Inspiring these utterances was 
‘the strong hope of a practical statesman who, see- 
ing as others saw the grave difficulties, saw more 
clearly perhaps than anyone else the way through 
them. He stood as champion of a cause which, 
while bringing with it many Material advantages, 
brought also a higher national and political standard, 
of whose overwhelming benefits we could form, as 
he said, no “arithmetical calculation” (p. 44). Only 
the other day.the statesman who now occupies the 
position so long and well filled by Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, did not fear to assert, in words which he 
meant to sink into our minds, that in the sixtieth 
year of the reign of Her Gracious Majesty, a year 
whose far-reaching significance has few precedents 
in history, our young country has been recognized 
as a nation by the nations of Europe. Yes, for us 
the time is a time of great hopes, wide prospects, 
deep enthusiasms, a time of projects and expansion. 
What, however, especially distinguishes our own 
age and country is that along with the desire for a 
wider national and social existence is to be found 
quite as prominently indicated the effort to preserve 
and maintain what has been tested by experience. 
Though there is manifest expansion, there is little, 
if any, inflation. And the reason for this. absence 
of inflation is that the conservative forces have 
grown hand in hand with tke forces of progress— 
that, in fact, the presence of these conservative 
forces has laid down our line of progress. What in 
past ages have sometimes been separated by inter- 
vals of time, that is to say, the epoch of hope or 
daring and the age of sober thought, have in our 


time been happily conjoined, and this singular and 
auspicious blending of the powers of expansion and 
the powers of concentration is not the least notice- 
able characteristic of our time. When just a cen- 
tury ago the new faith in man, man simple and un- 
attached, took possession of Europe, the great words 
sister, brother, husband, wife, friend fellow-country- 
man, lost much of their virtue, and the social and 
national relations expressed by these terms, fell 
under suspicion. The quality, for which our era 
will in time come to be marked, is not so much an 
uplifting political enthusiasm, as the presence in 
this enthusiasm of a torce tempering and directing 
it, the presence of a determination that all our social 
and political institutions must be brought within its 
range and influence. The truth of this statement 
may be fixed by a reference to the place which our 
belief in family life and our love of country have 
taken and are still taking in the patriotism of 1897. 

t. Around the person of the Queen, as girl, wife 
and mother, have this year been gathered many 
warm thoughts. It has been a source of rejoicing to 
her subjects that she, in the discharge of her regal 
duties, always cherished so deep an affection for her 
husband and children, and always surrounded her- 
self with the quiet halo of a sweet domestic life. 
Not Burns, when he tells how the cotter and his wife 


pray for their children 
That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom seems the best 

For them and for their little ones provide, 

But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine provide, 
not even Burns, when he described this simple family 
scene, moves us with more force than does the nar- 
rative of the Queen’s wifely and motherly devotion. 
And something of the enthusiasm which made so* 
many thousands wear the Queen’s picture on their 
breasts can be traced to the belief that in honour- 
ing her they were celebrating the praise of a pure 
and simple family life. In speaking of the girlhood 
of the Queen between the years 1820 and 1830 a 
French writer has recently said: ‘The small girl 
named Victoria, who roamed at this time amongst 
the lonely avenues of the old park at Broadstairs, 
and who was destined presently to bring marital 
love and the.domestic virtues back into fashion, was 
still engrossed in the minding of her dolls.” “ The 
fashion,” he calls it, “of domestic virtue,” as 


‘though there was in it the element of capricious 


change. But the honours paid this year to our be- 
loved sovereign would be emptied of much of their 
meaning if they did not signify that domestic virtue 
was esteemed as a permanent fashion of the British 
people. 

2. Not only of Queen Vitoria has it been said 
that a high regard for moral principle regulated her 
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public life, but it has also by a grave historian been 
declared that Great Britain. has steadily aimed 
throughout her whole history to make morality the 
basis of her political activity. ‘ From our point of 
view,” writes Mr. Gardiner, of England, “the ex- 
tension of our rule is a benefit to the world, and 
subject races have gained far more than they have 
lost by submission to a just and beneficent adininis- 
tration, whilst our counsels have always, or alimost 
always, been given with a yiew to free the op- 
pressed and to put a bridle in the mouth of the op- 
pressor. Weare prone without afterthought 
to place our strength at the service of morality, and 
even to feel unhappy, if we cannot convince our- 
selves that the progress of the human race is tor- 
warded by our action.” According to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Gardiner, the rule of Great Britain 
throughout all her history has been mainly a benefit 
to the world; it has been just and beneficent; it 
has made steadily for a high morality ; it has helped 
forward the human race. The French writer al- 
ready quoted has remarked “ To hold up his head, 
that is an Englishmen’s first need.” At the begin- 
ning of the present century it was thought that a 
great man, such as Napoleon, was chosen by destiny 
to carry out the decrees of nature, and stood above 
the moral law. His greatness was thought to be 
separable from his goodness. Men were, it was 
said, to look upon the work of such a man as upon 
a force of nature, whose operations it would be ab- 
surd either to praise or blame. But England re- 
fuses to let slip the moral standard. While it is 
admitted that high statesmanship must consider 
and make room for all the factors which enter into 
the problem, it is also felt that the statesman fails 
if amidst all the turmoil of circumstances he does 
not adopt a line of action which is consistent with 
the dictates of a broad morality. 

3. A third noteworthy feature of the patriotism of 
this year is the generous recognition by the im- 
perial powers of the value of closer union with the 
scattered colonies and dependencies. If L’Esprit 
de solidarite dans le inal, the spirit of solidarity in 
evil, is peculiarly dangerous, because of the sup- 
port which each member receives from and lends to 
the rest, the spirit of solidarity in good must be 
equally advantageous because the enthusiasm ot 
each is heightened and intensified by becoming the 
enthusiasm of all. Lofty more than low ideals are 
contagious. When a large number of men are ac- 
tuated by a high aim, it often prevents the unworthy 
act from being even so much as conceived. The 
banding together in London last June of men from 
almost every clime and zone, of almost every creed 
and colour, was at least a prophecy of the unity of 
mankind. Yet, distin¢t as was the recognition by 


all of the advantages of union, there was present 
likewise a determination on the part of the Imperial 
authorities, as well as on the part of the colonies 
and dependencies, that no union could be enter- 
tained which meant the sacrifice by any member of 
its individuality. If solidarity meant the fusing to- 
gether of the colonies and the mother-land into one 
uniform people, the obliteration of all the elements 
which go to make each colony a distinét faétor of 
the common weal, if solidarity meant a solidification 
of the British Empire, then it was neither feasible 
nor desirable. In Canada we have been long fa- 
miliar with the idea that union not only becomes 
more secure, but is of a higher kind, when it accepts 
and rises above differences of race and creed. 
When Father Kelly, of our own city, pointing on 
Jubilee day to the flag floating over the sacred edi- 
fice, said to the Roman Catholic school children 
that there was no antagonism between it and the 
cross, he meant that differences in creed and re- - 
ligious observance were quite compatible with a 
common patriotism. When creeds are seen not to 
stand in the way of loyalty, the religious life of our 
country is all the richer and fuller for the diversity. 
By it we are vividly reminded that it is the good 
pleasure of the Supreme Being to reveal Himself in 
divers ways to divers persons, and that to Him all 
roads lead, over which travels the pure heart. Not 
only have we in Canada learned that differences in 
religious convictions hinder neither the true worship 
of God nor devotion to the flag, but differences in 
race and language are likewise seen to be no in- 
superable barrier to political unity. At the time of 
the confederation of the Provinces of British North 
America it was already understood by keen-sighted 
statesmen that the very proposal to federate the 
provinces was a triumph of patriotism over racial 
prejudice. ‘And well,” said the Hon. George 
Brown, “ might our present attitude in Canada ar- 
rest the attention of other countries. Here is a 
people composed of two distinct races, speaking 
different languages, with religious and social and 
municipal and educational institutions totally differ- 
ent; with sectional hostilities of such a character 
as to render government for many years well-nigh 
impossible; with a constitution so unjust in the 
view of one section as to justify any resort to en- 
force aremedy. And yet, sir, here we sit patiently 
and temperately discussing how these great evils 
and hostilities may justly and amicably be swept 
away forever.” ‘“QOne hundred years,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘have passed away since the conquest of 
Quebec, but here sit the children of the victor and 
the vanquished, all avowing hearty attachment to 
the British crown—all earnestly deliberating how 
we shall best extend the blessing of British institu- 
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tions—how a great people may be established on 
this continent in close and hearty connection with 
Great Britain.” (Debates of 1865, p. 85.) On the 
basis of a scrupulons regard for differences was the 
Confederation founded, and on that basis, and on it 
alone, does the new patriotism of our time proceed. 
Interest in Great Britain, therefore, is not an in- 
terest in an idea merely, Or a programune, or a 
paper constitution, but in the remotest corner of 
the Empire. The stability of the recent expressions 
of loyalty to the Queen and Britain rests wholly on 
that immaterial foundation, and just so far as we 
fail to be concerned in the affairs of any portion of 
the Empire, precisely so far has the union ceased to 
exist. 

The word “colonial” implies a two-fold refer- 
ence, in the first place to historical facts, and in the 
second place to a habit of mind, Through certain 
historical actions Canada became a colony of the 
British Crown, and, if we are not ashamed of the 
parentage, we need not be ashamed of the name. 
But because of the distance of the colony 
from the centre of activity and_ intelligence 
and the absorption of all its energies in over- 
coming physical difficulties, a shade of narrowness 
came to be attached to the thing known as “ colon- 
ialism,” and men were spoken of as hampered by 
the trammels of colonialism, or as untainted by 
colonialism. Whether the word colony in this sense 
shall ever again be applied to us rests wholly with 
ourselves. It will cease to have any application to 
hin who is awake to the significance of the events 
which have been taking Place during the present 
year; it will cease to have any application to our 
country and government, if their acts are inspired 
by this broader hope and outlook, 

4. Lastly, it must be observed that the essence of 
this unwritten compact is Not hostility. We can 
recognise and do justice to Shakespeare when he 
says through one of his characters that 

If England to itself do rest but true, 

Come the four corners of the earth in arms 

And we shall shock them. 
We admit the thrill and sudden sting carried by the 
fine phrase “splendid isolation,” when applied to 
England and her colonies. But the undermost 
thought in the union of the British Communities is 
something different. When in 18or the cross of St. 


Patrick was added to the crosses of St. George and. 


St. Andrew, to form the Union Jack, a religious 
symbol represented the country in each case. Not 
only is there no antagonism between the cross and 
the flag, but the flag contains the cross as its most 
significant emblem. The flag is the sign ot all that 
the nation has dared and done throughout its history; 
so we love the flag, sing the praise of the flag, yield 


up our goods and, if need he, our life for the flag. 
The flag, scattering its ripples through the air, pour- 
ing its ruddy joy over the land, “playing with the 
measureless light,” the flag is not a “strip of cloth,” 
but an idea or symbol, signifying the close and living 
unity of all, a unity, however, whose deepest char- 
acter is not represented by the sword, but by the 
cross. Long may the Mapel Leaf, so widespread 
and so varied in its beauty of shapeand hue, remain 
a symbol of our democratic land; may we never be 
ashamed to be represented by the sagacious and in- 
dustrious beaver; but, as we onght to consecrate to 
the Divine Being all our wide acres, and ought in 
all our business enterprise to serve the Jord may 
the day never dawn when the cross shall be removed 
from the national flag. It is well to go on singing 
the old song, “Happy is the people whose God is 
the Lord.” Perhaps in after years when the jubilee 
of 1897 has become history, the most significant act 
of the Queen may be said to be her entering the 
house of God and bowing her head in humble ador- 
ation of the King of kings. Perhaps the feature of 
deepest meaning in the various local celebrations 
may have been the singing not only on Sunday, but 
on a week-day, not only under a church roof, but 
under the open sky, the prayer to God to save the 
Queen. Perhaps the most far-reaching action of 
that vast assemblage of nations in London—when 
the young but lusty children gathered round their 
mother, and girdled her with a girdle of loyal hearts, 
stronger than brass or triple steel—was the way in 
which the brotherhood of peoples acknowledged 
that the nation which did not love righteousness and 
hate iniquity, which did not bow before the all- 
terrible, all-powerful and all-loving God, had built 
its house upon the sand. : i 


ART LECTURES. 
Tilustrated with lantern slides. 

The ladies who resolved last year to raise $3,000 
for the gymnasium and the workshops succeeded in 
raising $1,500. They have taken up the work again, 
and their first instalment is a programme of lectures 
such as we have not had yet in Convocation Hall. 
The tickets for the course are put at $1.00 each, a 
price that is often paid for an evening’s entertain- 
ment inferior toalmost every item on the programme. 
The students ought to secure tickets early, as Con- 
vocation Hall does not hold a great many. The 
first lecture is on Friday evening, Nov. 5, by the 
recently appointed Professor of Architecture in 
McGill, who comes with a great name as the best 
lecturer not only in McGill, but in Montreal. Heis 
giving us besides his best lecture. We shall also 
give a cordial welcome to the new minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Toronto ; to Mr. Henridge, whose. 
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“ Evening with Beethoven” delighted Ottawa two 
years ago; to E. Wyly Grier, the well-known art 
critic and artist; as well as to our own men on the 
programme. An admission to single lecture costs 
thirty cents; money is saved by buying tickets for 
the course. 


READING-ROOM NOTE. 

Every year sees a number of improvements made 
in our Reading-room. Since last spring a new 
reading stand has been placed on the tables and the 
general verdict is that it adds considerably to the 
appearance of the room. All the newspaper files 
have been put in good shape, Most of the papers 
and magazines on last year's list have been retained. 
The following changes have been made: The Can- 
adian Churchman, La Minerve, Arena, Buffalo Express, 
Graphic, Nature, Nation, London Daily Standard, 
Halifax Herald, Peterson’s Magazine have been 
dropped, for which have been substituted New York 
Evening Post, Weekly Times, Halifax Chronicle, Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 


Sports 


FOOTBALL. 

NOTHER football season is over for us, and 
once more Queen’s must pause in the race 
and watch her speedier rivals strive onward 

toward the coveted goal, the Rugby championship 
of Canada. Our race this year has been of the 
shortest. But in suffering defeat we are conscious 
of a feeling of strength undeveloped, a conviction 
that our new team is one of tremendous possibilities, 
one which in seasons yet to come will worthily up- 
hold the proud position that Queen’s has always 
maintained in the football], world. 

Though the interference of the Senate in our foot- 
ball polity came somewhat late and with a startling 
suddenness, no one will deny that their action has 
already produced a store of good results. We are 
this year proud of our team even in its hour of 
defeat at the hands of the aggregate football strength 
of a province, with a pride which we have not felt 
in it for many years past. Late though they were 
called to the work, the vigor and pluck displayed by 
our tyros in the matches they have played have 
won for them the admiration of all true lovers of the 
manliest of games. 

On Saturday, Oct. 16th, Queen’s and her old-time 
rival, Osgoode Hall, met on the Kingston Athletic 
Grounds in the first match of the season. Consider- 
ing the lack of training and of experience on the 
part of the Queen’s men it was generally supposed 
that, though the struggle might be a hard one, the 
victory must rest with Osgoode. Only three of last 








year’s team, Metcalfe, McConville and McManus, 
appeared on the field, and the great majority of the 
men had never played before in a match. 

The teams faced one another as follows: 


Osgoode. Queen's. 
Strathy ccsec cece terete ais, S DACK is .60les. ayes McDonald 
Parmenter Merrill 
TowerS Pr eeeseerreee cee halves, .--.......... Elliott 
McWilliams McConville 
MecMurrich.......... eee, QUATLED. . escie cece e dete oad Gray 
Duggan McManus 
Wilson > oe vee eeee eee eee SCTIMIMAPE - ee Hartis 
Mitchell Paul 
Campbell Macdonald 
Jelett ) ( Mohr 
Flood : | Richardson 
Kingstone sere eeeseee ee, WINGS. cece cece cces Ferguson 
Tudhope Metcalfe 
Moss } ( Falkner 
Wadsworth Shaw 


From the outset Queen’s forced the fighting, and 
it soon became evident that if the superior condi- 
tion of Osgoode men did not enable them to tire out 
their opponents, our gladiators could hold their 
own. The splendid work of onr half-back division — 
kept the ball in Osgoode’s twenty-five for the greater 
part of the first half, although frequent free kicks 
awarded the Toronto men occasionally put Queen’s 
on the defensive. One of these kicks, landing the 
ball behind Queen’s line, gave Osgoode their first 
and only point. Off-side play was much in evidence 
and in this respect honors were pretty even. 
Osgoode’s half-back line proved untrustworthy, and 
the visitors soon directed their efforts towards keep- 
ing the ball in scrimmage, with a view of retaining 
possession of it. The game was thus resolved into 
a succession of scrimmages, a style of play particu- 
larly trying to an untrained team. A feature of the 
match was the absence of the usual scrapping and 
and time-wasting on the touch-line, due to both 
teams preferring to carry out the ball for a scrim- 
mage. Queen’s throughout showed lack of scoring 
power, and it was near the end of the first half be- 
fore Shaw got over the the line for a touch-down. 
The second half consisted of a long series of scrim- 
mages, occasionally alternated by a brilliant piece 
of work by the Queen's halves. The only point 
made in this half was scored by Merrill on a kick 
over Osgoode’s dead-bal] line, and the match ended 
with the score 5—1 in favor of Queen’s, Queen's 
back division played splendidly. McDonald and 
Elliott were particularly prominent and the punting 
of the latter was the feature of the game. Shaw’s 
work on the wing and that of Harris in scrimmage 
are also worthy of mention, though all the forward 
line worked well. 


SECOND SENIOR MATCH, 


There is mourning throughout the city at the de- 
feat of Queen’s by Osgoode on Saturday last. 
After a win last Saturday and a good week of 
training, the second game seemed practically 
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in our hands, as Osgoode had done little 
work since the previous Saturday and were no 
stronger in any point, and all Queen’s had to do 
was to goin and take the game. But the ill-luck 
which has the past two years haunted the path of 
the wearers of the red, blue and yellow followed the 
team to Toronto last Saturday, and Queen’s fell 
before the men from Osgoode Hall. 

Two thousand spectators witnessed the struggle. 
The game started at 2:45, and the teams lined up 
thus: Osgoode—Back, Strathy ; halves, Parmenter, 
Towers, Cosby; quarter, McMurrich (capt.); scrim- 
mage, Duggan, Wilson, Mitchell; wings, Kingstone, 


Moss, Tudhope, Syer, Jellett, Caldecott, Mac- 
lennan. 

Queen’s—Back, McDonald; halves, Merrill, Mc- 
Conville, Elliott; quarter, Devlin; scrimmage, 
Baker, Harris, Paul; wings, Shaw, Richardson, 
Ross, McDonald, Metcalfe, Hunter, McManus. 


Referee, Perry; umpire, A. McKenzie. 

Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick kicked the ball out to 
the referee, and the game was started by Baker 
kicking off. The ball went to Osgoode’s end, but 
was soon carried back and the first points were 
. scored by McMurrich, who broke through the line 
and went over fora touch, which Cosby failed to 
convert. Score 4—o. After some scrimmaging 
Devlin got a free kick and sent the ball over the 
line. Strathy had to rouge. Score 4—1. McCon- 
ville made a long and pretty kick and Strathy 
rouged again. Score 4—2- The ball was kept in 
Osgoode’s end for a short time, when, after drib- 
bling down the field, McMurrich kicked over, and 
Osgoode got a tackle-in-goal. Score 8—2. Just 
after this Ross got hurt, being kicked in the ribs by 
accident. After play was resumed Cosby got a 
free kick for an off-side play, and dropped the oval 
over the goal, scoring two points, Score 1o—2z. 
After the kick off at quarter Paul, Queen’s centre 
scrimmage, got hurt and had to go off—replaced by 
Ferguson. The play then was kept in the centre 
for about two minutes, and half-time was called, 
with Osgoode in the lead, 10—2. 

The scoring was started in the second half by 
Cosby forcing Macdonald to rouge. Score 11—2z. 
After a pretty run Caldecott passed to Kingstone, 
who went over the line, but was called back, after 
an alleged off-side play. Cosby again forced Mc- 
Donald to rouge and the score was 12—z2. 
this out the play was at centre for some time, when 
Parmenter kicked over the line and McConville had 
to rouge. Score 13—2. After this the play was at 
Queen's end all the time. From a long kick of 
Cosby’s the ball went over the line. McDonald 
fumbled badly. Kingston followed up and got a 
touch. Cosby failed to convert the try, and the 


From - 


game ended, Osgoode being the winner, 17— 2. 

The game was 2. tair exhibition of rngby and at 
no time very rough. The Osgoode team had the 
best of the scrimimnage. The backs on both teams 
tumbled badly at times. For Osgoode, McMurrich, 
Parmenter, Cosby, Strathy and Wilson did the 
most effective work, while McConville, Devlin, 
Ross and McDonald were Queen's best. 

OSGOODE Il. VS. QUEEN'S I, 

After their defeat in Kingston on Oct. gth, with 
the score of 16—6 against them, Queen’s II. went 
to Toronto on the following Saturday expecting a 
repetition of their defeat with, if anything, a larger 
score against them. 

Immediately after the kick-off, the ball went into 
scrimmage, where it remained during the greater 
part of the game. Gradually, by a series of hard 
scrimmages, the ball was forced down towards 
Osgoode’s end, but when within but a yard or two 
of the touch-line an alleged foul play gave Osgoode 
a free kick, which brought the play well down the 
field towards Queen’s end. From a short dribble a 
goal was kicked from the field, scoring two points 
for Osgoode. Soon after play was resumed Haw- 
ley’s knee was twisted and he was replaced by 
. Durie, and when half-time was called the score sttll 
stood 2—o in favour of Osgoode. 

The Queen’s team consisted of :—Full back, 
Millar; halves, Middlemis, Gage, Burton; scrim- 
mage, Hawley, (Durie,) Devlin, Collier; quarter, 
Nimmo; wings, Lazier, Meiklejohn, Moore, Brans. 
combe, Macdonnell, Williams and Goodwill. 


Aarts College. 








——— ee ~~ - oe 


Yy. M. C. A. 


HE College Y.M.C.A. has lost none of its old 
enthusiasm, but entered upon its work with 
vigour and every promise of success, Begin- 

ning several days before College opened, the Recep- 
tion Committee met nearly all the incoming trains 
for a week, and provided the students as they arrived 
with hand-books and lists of boarding houses, and 
distributed neat invitation cards to the new students. 

The first regular meeting of the session was held 
on Oct. 8th, and was led by the President, Mr. 
Fraser. Taking as the basis of his remarks Col. 
3: 19, he showed how Christ should be our ideal, 
physical, mental and spiritual, and closed with 
words of hearty welcome to the new students, who 
were encouraged to throw themselves at once into 
all departments of college life and develop well- 
rounded Christian character. 

The meeting of Oct. 15 was addressed by Mr. A. 
McMillan on the subject “Consecration.” Basing 
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his remarks on Rom. 12: 1, he emphasized the claim 
that God’s goodness makes on our service, His re- 
qnirements of us being proportioned to the light and 
blessings He has bestowed upon us. He showed 
that it was impossible for us to do this unless we 
abide in Christ. If we so abide in Christ we can 
make our sports as well as our studies honour God, 
and be a means of fitting us for his service. 

On Oct. 22nd Mr. D. H. Laird gave an address on 
“ Developinent,” 2 Tim. 3: 17. He emphasized the 
importance of the spiritual life as compared with the 
life of sense, a spiritual life which can only be de- 
veloped through anion with Christ, and through 
Him with God the Father. There can be no de- 
velopment without this being born of the spirit. To 
develop this spiritual life we must exercise it, just 
as we develop our physical strength by exercise. 
But more than this is necessary, The requisite food 
must be taken, and that food is to be found in God’s 
Word, which is the great source of sustenance for 
our souls. 

All the meetings have been made very interesting 
by the active part taken in them by many others 
besides the speaker of the day. Services are held 
every Sunday afternoon in the Hospital and the 
House of Industry, and the convener of the commit- 
tee having this work in hand requests the hearty 
help of all the students in the musical part of the 
service in both of these institutions. 


YEAR MEETINGS. 
*9 8. 
. The senior year met on Monday, Oct. 11th, for 
the nomination of officers for the session, and for 
the transaction of other business. The election of 
officers was held on Od. 18th and resulted thus: 
President, J. E. Harvey; Vice President, Miss R. 
Mills; Secretary-Treasurer, G. H. Williamson ; 
Historian, H. B. Munro; Poet, W. A. Fraser; 
Orator, G. F. Dalton; Prophet, N. A. Brisco. ’98 
has been a model year since its advent, and its 
members will strive this session to uphold its repu- 
tation and act in a manner befitting the senior year. 





’ 


99. 

The annual meeting of '99 was held on Tuesday, 
Oct. 18th. In the absence of our President, Mr. J. 
McCallum occupied the chair. The election of 
officers was immediately proceeded with, and the 
following officers, were elected: President, Wm. 
McDonald; Vice-President, Miss McLennan (accl.); 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. M. Brandon; Poet, J. A. 
M. Bell (accl.); Historian, J. N. Beckstedt; Critic, 
J. Dempster (accl.); Prophetess, Miss McDonald 
(accl.); Orator, J. F. McDonald; Marshall, M. 
Henderson (accl.) Mr. T. Kennedy gave the report 
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of the Athletic Committee. After the election of a 
Programme Committee the meeting adjourned. 
00. 

On the 2rst inst. the year 1900 met for their 
annual election of officers. Nine new students were 
received into the fraternity of the year. The result 
of the election was as follows: President, Geo. Mc- 
Gauhey; 1st Vice-President, Miss Victoria Reid; 
2nd Vice-President, James H. Laidlaw; Secretary- 
Treasurer, M. B. Baker; Historian, S. W. Arthur; 
Poetess, Miss Jennie Shibley ; Orator, A. E. Hagar ; 
Prophetess, Miss Margaret Bennet; Programme 
Committee, Miss Mabel Violet Mills, Miss Mary’ 
Constance McPherson, Messrs. Crawford, Sparks 
and Munroe. Using the words of the orator, “This 
is the grandest and most glorious vear that has ever 
entered Queen’s University.” 


‘Ol. 

The freshman class has entered upon its college 
lite with vigor and promises soon to distinguish 
itself. As is usual in the first year a large number 
of candidates were nominated for the different 
offices, excepting that of vice-president, td which 
Miss Tracy was elected by acclamation. 

The second regular meeting of the year was held 
on Wednesday, 2oth inst., and was presided over by 
the recently elected Vice-President, Miss Tracy. 
The principal business transacted was the election 
of officers. The following were chosen: President, 
L. M. Macdonnell, Toronto; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. F, Smith, Eldon; Historian, F. J. Pound, King- 
ston; Poet, Miss Lilly Shaw, Kingston; Orator, 
Miss S. Potter, Kingston; Prophet, A. Kennedy, 
Agincourt ; Marshall, G. B. McLennan, Walkerton; 
Programme Committee, Misses Calvin, Mudie and 
Mundell, and Messrs, Houston, Leitch and Stewart; 
Athletic Committee, Messrs. Mackerras, Slack, 
Williamson, Branscombe and Ellis. 





ARTS SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this society was held Oct. 
rgth in the Junior Phil. room. In the absence of 
President Scott, Mr. J. S, Shortt, M.A., was appointed 
chairman. The only business was the nomination 
of officers for the Arts Society and the Concursus 
Iniquitatis et Virtutis, The election took place on 
the following Saturday, resulting as follows: 

Arts Society:—President, T. J. S. Ferguson; 
Treasurer, A. McMillan; Secretary, W. Kemp; 
Auditor, A. A. McGibbon (accl.) Committee, ’98, 
P. Munro; ’g9, J. F. Millar; ‘oo, G. A. McKinnon; 
‘or, A. Connolly; Fifth Year Standing, P. E, 
Graham (accl). 

Concursus :—Senior Judge, Jas. Anthony (accl.) ; 
Jax. Judge, J. D. Byrnes; Sr. Pros. Attorney, W. C. 
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McIntyre; Sheriff, A. McMillan; Clerk, W. C. 
Collier; Chief of Police, A. Scott; Jr. Pros. Attorney, 
J. A. McCallum; Crier, J. B. Snyder (accl.) Con- 
stables, ’98, T. Goodwill, W. A. Fraser; ’g9, J. 
Falkner, D. M. Solandt; ’o00, A. K. McLean, W. J. 
Russell; ’o1, M. E. Brandscombe, G. B. McLennan. 


Ladies’ Column. 
LEVANA SOCIETY, 
HE first regular meeting of this society was held 
in the Levana room Wednesday afternoon, 
Oct. 13th, and it was pleasing to see so many 
of the freshies present. 

Besides other interesting business, Miss Horsey 
(or) and Miss Taylor (’o1) were elected curators for 
this session, while Miss Laird (’o1) and Miss Boyd 
(97) were appointed to represent the freshies and 
post mortems on the Prograinme Committee. 

After an address of welcome by the President and 
the reading of the constitution by the Secretary, a 
short programme followed, Consisting of a piano 
solo by Miss Gober and a poem by the Poetess. In 
the absence of Miss McKerracher, the Critic of the 
society, Miss E. C. Murray kindly performed her 
duty.. The meeting then adjourned. 

On Friday afternoon, Oct. 15th, the Levana held 
a most successful ‘ University Tea,” to which the 
public were invited. 

Professor Nicholson kindly gave the use of the 
Junior Classics room for the afternoon, and it and 
the Levana room were very Prettily decorated with 
the College colors, smilax and flowers. The candy, 
cake and tea tables were Specially attractive and 
were well patronized. 

The society is very anxious to furnish the Levana 
room, which at present is very bare and unattrac- 
tive, and therefore it was decided to give this tea to 
defray expenses. A small adinission fee was asked, 
and the members of the society were delighted to 
see that so many of their friends showed their in- 
terest in the society by attending, 

The members were quite €Ncouraged by the sum 
realized, and with the aid of it and the fees given 
by themselves hope soon to iinprove the appearance 
of the Levana room and make it more comfortable. 

The society desires to thank those who kindly 
assisted in decorating the rooms and afterwards in 
removing the decorations. 








THE Y. W. C. A- RECEPTION. 

Extract from a letter dated Saturday, twenty- 
third October :—‘* 1 was one of the guests at a de- 
lightful little entertainment last night. You must 
know that the College Y.W.C.A. gives a reception 
each year to the new girls, in order to make them 


become acquainted with the seniors and with cach 
other. It is always held at the home of one of the 
city members, and is on that account quite informal 
and sociable. One of the seniors called fer me, 
and I found when we arrived that all the new girs 
came protected in the same manner, 

We were warmly welcomed by the officers, and | 
believe, during the evening, I was introduced to 
every girl present. They were all very nice and 
sociable, and with one or two, especially, I know I 
should like to be friends. Lach one of them I 
noticed was so attentive and did her utmost to 
make the evening pass pleasantly for us. There 
were games and music and, of course, talking (lots 
of it!) and after a little refreshments. The table 
was very pretty, all hung with red, blue and yellow, 
and college colors. 

We closed the evening with singing ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and you should just have seen the big circle 
eighty girls can make. Do not imagine we came 
home alone! They manage better than that. A 
senior gallantly saw me safely within the door of 
my boarding-house.” 


y. W.C. A. NOTES. 


The first meeting of the Y.W.C.A. was held 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 7th. Miss E. Mudie, 
President of the society, cordially welcomed both 
the old and new members of the society with a few 
well-chosen words, alter which Miss Rouce, Travel. 
ing Secretary of the Students’ Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, addressed the meeting. Her 
address was an earnest appeal for workers in the 
foreign field. ° 

On the afternoon of Oct. tath a special meeting 
of the society was held for the purpose of adopting 
aconstitution. The constitution recommended by 
the International Committee for Students’ Associa- 
tions was read by Miss Mudie and with some 
amendments was adopted by the society. 

The second regular meeting was held Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 15th. Miss Mabel Boyd read a 
beautiful paper on “ Pleasant Words,” after which 
Miss Brown spoke a few words of welcome to the 
freshies. 

Miss Jamieson conducted the meeting on Oct. 
gand. She read a most helpful and interesting 
paper on “ Influence.” A short discussion followed. 
We are glad to say that at this meeting the attend- 
ance was unusually large, and we hope it may con- 
tinue so throughout the ssssion. 

On Thursday, the 7th of October, Miss Ruth 
Rouse, travelling secretary for the women of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, addressed an im- 
promptu meeting of the Y.W.C.A. She began her 
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little talk by explaining the origin and aims of the 
movement, its wonderful growth during the past 
few years, and the gieat and good influence it is 
continually exerting, both at home and abroad. 
We are just beginning to feel the great good her 
visit to us has done, and though there is not at pre- 
sent in the college a Volunteer Band, yet we trust 
that in the near future some of us may be led by 
God's help to say, “It is my purpose, if God _per- 
mit, to become a foreign missionary.” A renewed 
interest in missions has awakened among the women 
students, and one of the many forms it has assumed 
has been the formation of a missionary department 
in our Y.W.C.A. For the present it seemed best to 
attend the class on Sunday morning at 9.45. The 
work taken up in this class is that prescribed by the 
educational department of S.V.M.F.M., and the 
topic for the fall term is the introductory one of the 
new four years’ cycle of mission study. It is of the 
utmost importance that the women of 1go1 should 
join this class, as this is the beginning of a complete 
course of study on mission fields and missionaries 
throughout the world. The two text-books to be 
used this year are Dr. Bliss’s “ Development of the 
Mission Field,” and Mr. Motts’ “Strategic Points 
in the World’s Conquests.” 


edical College. 


{N MEMORIAM. 
N. P. JOYNER, M.D. 


N the twenty-third of June last the sad news 
reached Kingston that Dr. N. P. Joyner had 
been drowned by the capsizing of a skiff 

while returning to Clayton from Wells Island, where 
he had been attending a patient. A small boy was 
rowing the boat and tiring of the exercise hoisted a 
sail. A squall struck the boat and it capsized with 
fatal result in the case of Dr. Joyner. 

Dr. Joyner was the son of Ex-Warden Joyner of 
Frontenac County, and taught school in this city 
for several years. He entered college with the 
class of 94 and throughout his course proved him- 
self a student of no mean order, and his personal 
characteristics made him so popular with his fellow- 
‘students that he was made chief justice of the 
Concursus, which position he filled with befitting 
dignity. On graduating he began the practice of 
his profession in Clayton, where he had sitce 
resided, and had built up a considerable practice. 
He married a daughter of Jacob Putnam, president 
of the Exchange Bank, Clayton, who survives him. 
Dr. foyner’s wife and family have the sincere 
sympathy of all who knew him. As the soldier dies 
at his post, so died our friend, not combatting an 
ordinary foe, but the most insidious of all—death. 














D. Js HAMILTON, B.A, 


Another graduate, and at same time student, of 
Queen's has passed away from our midst. On June 
23rd D. J. Hamilton, B.A., after a long illness found 
peace in death. He was ason of D. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., Cataraqui, and received his preliminary edu- 
cation at the Kingston Collegiate. In '95 he was 
graduate B.A. from Queen’s and entered the Medical 
Department. Though only with us for one session 
he made many friends, who sincerely regret his 
untimely death and sympathize with the family in 
their bereavement. 


T. A, GRANGE, B.A, 


Another bright light has gone out from among 
us and it is our painful duty to chronicle the event. 
We refer to Alex. Grange, who was the victim ot a 
drowning accident on May 24th last. He was so 
well-known that it is hardly necessary to mention 
those traits of character which inade him so popular | 
among his fellows. But we desire to place on 
record our esteem of him as a personal friend and 
our admiration of him as a student. The gloon 
and sadness cast over the body of students and of 
his fellows in Medicine, who were in session at the 
time, particularly is an evidence of the place he 
held in our hearts. His popularity was shown by 
the positions of Treasurer of sculapian Society 
and Vice-President of Alma Mater Society which he 
held at the time of his death. And the fact that he 
graduated in Arts in ’95 (being then but twenty 
years of age) and was foremost in his class in 
Medicine proves that the career of one of our 
cleverest students was suddenly ended. Still his 
memory will ever be fresh and the influence of his 
spotless life will even outlast his inemory. 





AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY. 


AEsculapian Society elections on Monday last 
resulted in the election of the following :—President, 
H. Elliott, (accl.); Vice-President, H. A. Hunter; 
Secretary, C. C. Arinstrong; Treasurer, R. D. W. 
Parker ; Asst. Sec’y, T, F. O’Hagan; Committee: 
4th year, R. Hanley; 3rd year, D. F. McKenty ; 2nd 
year, Tupper McDonald; 1st year, LE. Richardson. 





CONCURSUS INIQUITATIS ET VIRTUTIS. 


The following gentlemen will preside over this 
august body for the coming session :—Chief Justice, 
A. E. Nett, B.A.; Senior Judge, Rev. Mr. Smith; 
Junior Judge, W. H. Hills; Senior Prosecuting 
Attorney, H. H. Paul; Junior Attorney, Rev. A. W. 
Richardson ; Medical Experts, C. Morrison and A. 
Stuart; Sheriff, R. W. Huffman; Clerk, F. R. 
Hastings; Crier, A. Herdman; Constables: 2nd 
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year, D. D. Allison, A. F. Grant; rst year, F. Carr- 
Harris, E. Paul; Grand Jury: 3rd year, A. B. 
Chapman, J. H. Hanley; 2nd year, B. B. Bridge, 
R. C. Hiscock, ; rst year, A. D. McIntyre, D. Gray. 


NOTES. 

Queen’s Medical Department commenced its 44th 
session on Oct. 4th with a fair number of students. 
Most of the familiar faces were in evidence, but 
there were several vacancies, for during the summer 
death had carried off two of our fellow-students, 
Alex. Grange, B.A., and D. J. Hamilton, B.A. 

But while death has been busy amongst us, Cupid 
has also ot been idle, and as a result of his capti- 
vating art, Rev. A. W. Richardson, ’99, Monty 
Smith, ‘oo, and Philip Bell, '97, have joined the 
Ancient Order of Benedicts. The JournaL extends 
congratulations. 

The third year have a reputation for being a jolly 
crowd. During the second week of this session they 
gave an “At Home” to thcir friends and entertained 
them in good style. ‘“ Huff,” “the Rabbi,” and the 
‘Primitive Streak’ were all there and sustained 
their reputation as disciples of Terpsichore. A 
most amusing part of the proceedings was a series 

“of three round boxing contests in which nearly all 
present participated. 

A very pernicious tendency has manifested itself 
it the meetings held by several of the years to nom- 
inate candidates for the /Esculapian Society and 
Concursus. Great difficulty was experienced in 
getting enough candidates to make an election. 
This is not as it should be. Every student should 
remember that he has a duty to his year and to the 
whole student body, and when his fellow students 
desire his services he should put aside his private 
likes and dislikes and do his best. If this half- 
heartedness is not checked the “Esculapian Society 
will lose its interest and the Concursus its benign 
influence. Our college institutions must be kept up. 


During the summer the following appeared on the 


door of the den: 
NOTICE. 


eny studin has keys of lokers wood plese give them 

at Tom. 

Rev. T. J. Smith, Adolphustown, and Mr. Ogilvie 
of Jamaica, have joined the senior year. 

Dr. Gordon Mylks has been appointed Demon- 
strator in Pathology, and E.C. Watson, M.A., in 
Histology. 

The only “Huff” was se€n carrying a window 
frame up Princess street a few days ago. Perhaps 
he is buying a house on a new instalment plan. 

Prof. (Pointing to pedicles)}—‘‘ What are these, 
Mr. G?”) Mr. G.—‘ P-perikles, sir!” 


Divinity Hall. 
THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
ATRICULATION, Supplementary and B.D. 
examinations in this Faculty on Oct. 28, 
Lectures begin Nov. 1. 


2g and 30. 

The Rev. James Carruthers, New Glasgow, N.S., 
who has been appointed Watkins Le@urer on Elo- 
cution for this session, will meet his class on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 3, at 5 p.m, in Divinity Hall. 

The public opening of the Hall will take place on 
Monday evening, Nov. 8th, in Convocation Hall. 
Rev. Mr. Carruthers will give an address on “ The 
Uses of the Imagination in Our Pulpit Work.” 


Professors McNaughton and Glover have been 
appointed Lecturers on Church History for this 
year. Prof. McNaughton’s course extends over the 
session. Prof. Glover gives a short course ona 
special subject or period. 

The following gentlemen have been requested by 
a Committee of the Board of Trustees to give 
courses of lectures, extending from two to six 
weeks, on subjects which they have been studying 
since leaving College: 

Rev. James S. Scott, B.A., formerly Dean of 
Residence, Manitoba College, and Lecturer on 
Philosophy in the College at the same time. For 
the last two anda half years Mr. Scott has been 
pursuing post-graduate studies in Germany, Edin- 
burgh and Oxford. 

Rev. J. W. Falconer, B.D., Truro, N.S. 

Rev. R. Laird, M.A., Campbellford. 

The subjects will be announced in due time. 


: Personals. 





at Rossland, B.C.,"while J. W. McIntosh, 
M.A., is caring for the spiritual needs of 
the people of Centreville, Ont. 

J. L. Millar, B. A., is now pastor of South Finch, 
and A. C. Bryan, B.A., B.D., of Westport. 

J. B. McKinnon, B.A., B.D., is watching over the 
flock at Dalhousie Mills, Ont., while A. D. Me- 
Kinnon, B.A., B.D., is arousing the people vf a large 
Boston congregation by his native eloquence. 

E. C. Gallup and H. R. Grant have observed the 
exhortation to go west, and are discoursing on 
things spiritual, the former at South Edmonton, the 
latter at Foot Hills, Alberta. 


D McGANDIER, B.A., was recently inducted 
Sd 


Rev. D. Strachan, B.A., resigned his charge at 
Hespeler, and is now pastor of St. John’s, Brock- 
ville. 
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A. W. Playfair, M.A., ’96, is Latin Master in 
Upper Canada College. 

Walter Bryce, B.A., ’96 is teaching public school 
in Toronto, and J. B. McDougall, B.A., '96, is simi- 
larly engaged in North Bay. 

Among those who during the past summer have 
qualified for admission to the M.M.P.A. are Prof. 
Glover and Mr. R. S. Graham, of ’98. The Jour- 
naL extends to both congratulations and_ best 
wishes; and also to Mrs. Creelman, of Georgetown, 
Ont., formerly Miss Lydia A, Lochead, of ’97. The 
only thing that mars our “ perfect joy” is the non- 


De Robis Nobilibus. 
W. G-dw-ll (in St. Andrew’s on Harvest Home 
Sunday)—‘ There'll be corn-cake and pum- 
kin pies in abundance next reception here.” 
J. S. M-cd-nn-ll (at A.M.S.)— Hadn’t we better 
take some steps to ascertain the condition of the 
upper floor for the Conversat ?” 


° 


Some people put water, they say, in the milk: 
My landlady, she and her daughter, 

(Two dowds all the week, gay on Sundays in silk) 
Put milk in the water. 


Now ts tHk TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


al Weekly Repository of Contemporaneous Thought and Research 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity, 


Itlustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies 10 Cents, 


THE » HomiLetic « REVIEw 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and discussion of praceical issues. 
Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2.50. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World. With Valuable Illustrations, 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 
J.T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘International Missionary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England. 

Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance. Single 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS Co., 
ll Richmond St. W., Toronto. 





A. Se-tt (when McL-nn-n is nominated against 
McM-ll-n)—‘It will go Hard with you, McM-ll-n.” 

J. K.—“ Gee whittaker! 
reception ?” : 


When is the freshmen’s 


J. S. D-v-s, ’97 (soliloquizing)—* To be mistaken 
fora freshman is bad enough. To be nominated 
for one of their offices is almost beyond belief. But 
to be snowed under in their election is too horrible. 
Alas! Alas!” 

Freshman—* What's that wooden building ?” 

Senior—‘ That! Qh, that’s the Nathaneum.” 

Freshman—* Nathaneum! I thought that was 
a temple.” . 

Senior—“ So it is—temple of the deus ex machina.” 


THE RECEPTION, 

The Freshman stood at the back of the hall, 
While the ladies thronged around him, 
He tried to shun their ‘‘ entanglements” all, 

But the naughty-kuots had bound him 


Jim W-ll-ce to J. K. J-n-son— Those bachelors 
who have hitherto been unable to qualify for mem- 
bership in the M.M.P.A. will pluck up courage now.” 

J. K—“ How do you make that out ?” 

Jim.— Because the ladies of the freshmen class 
are not won (’or).” 





Text Books, College Supplies, and 
Miscellaneous and Standard Works 


at very lowest prices, Orders for 





Books by mail promptly and care- 


fully attended to. % vb ot % ot ot 


R.UGLOW & Co,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
JOHN HENDERSON @& Co.,, 
86 PRINCESS STREET, . KINGSTON. 


FURS —._/ 
GEORGE MILLS & CO.,, 


WELLINGTON STREET 


ae HATS 








«Lowest Prices. 


Newest Styles... 
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The well-dressed Student always purchases 
shis Furnishings frome 


ae JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES..... 





Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 


Whether in Arts 
or Medicine.... 


20 per cent. Discount © 
for you at & 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 


R. H. ELMER, 
Fashionable + Hair-Dressing + Parlor 


161 Princess Street, Kingston. 


Cc BATHS AT ALL HOURS. 
WANTED! 


Student Freshmen 
To purchase their College Gowns from us, 








Student Sophomores 
To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, ‘Ties, Socks, Braces 
and Underwear. 


Student Juniors : 
To select from our new stock @ nice Fall or Winter Over- 
coat in Frieze or Blue Beaver. L. E. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00, worth almost double the money. 


Student Seniors 
To remember that for many years we have made the 
Regulation Laureating Hood in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom. 


CRUMLEY BROS. 


You will find us on the 
Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 








Christianity and Idealism (new), $1.75. 
Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
Selections, Comte, Mill and Spencer, $1.25. 
Hedonistic Theorles, $1.25, 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25, 





F, NISBE.T, The Corner Book Store. | s39 


fe STRACHAN 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





DR. O. W. DALY, 
Dental Surgeon, 


139 Princes St., Kingston. Ores Standard Bank. 





R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
Dentist, 
230 1-2 Princess Street, . - Kingston, Outario, 


Special attention paid to Oral Deformities. 





JOHN MUDIE, B.A., 
Barrister, &c., 
Clarence Street, Kingston, Out, 





McINTYRE & McINTYRE, 
Barristers, Solicitors, &¢., 
King Street, Kingston, Ont. 


DALTON & STRANGE, 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, Kingston, Ont, 
PEEEEEE PEE EEE PEEP Eh 


A. E. HUNT. 


HAIR DRESSING anpD 
SHAVING PARLOR... 








280 PRINCESS ST., - KINGSTON. 


fo ndocfoferfeofengonocgeobeoferderdoeooke he ee ofeohenfongocfeobe ste rfocboodege 


booed eho ohoeheeds che efoefoege 
aSoeoehe ede che efoefoobeefeaoedoete 





For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atute 


a THE AULIC 
...CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION.... 


J. J. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON, 


I. H. BREGK_----ELECTRICIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
o¢¢ 








SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights. Electric 


Heaters. Bells and Annunctators. 
o¢ ¢ 
Repairs of all kinds promptly attended to. 


King Street. +seTelephone 94, 





Headquarters for Skates and Hockey 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. % wb vt 


Liberal Discount to Students. 


” 
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K. Ww. SNIDER'S PHOTO PARLORS 


224 PRINCESS STREET, 3 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE, 





Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


ne 
F. W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN_2e—~ 


NZ Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, &c., &c. 
<p weSDDPBSSSSecee 
ZIP SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 


SPE NCER BROS. i For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 


y and made in the latest approved 
FASHIONABLE TAILORS, # fashion at the lowest possible 
119 Princess Street, - KINGSTON. # cash price..... 








STUDENTS, 
Subscribe for the Journal. 


TERMS : 
$1.00 Per Year. 


Single Copies 10c. 


©OO©OOOOQOOOOOOOO 
QOOOOQOQOOOOOOOOO 


QOQOQOQOGQOHOQOQOOOOOOOO0NOOOO 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


JAMES REID, 


The Leading Undertaker and 
Furniture Manufacturer vt 





254 and 256 Princess Street, - Kingston. 


OOOO 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE A SPECIALTY..... 
soaes AMBULANCE CALL ’PHONE [47A. 


The comfortable, good-wearing 


L kind of Underwear will be found 





zy with us, 50c., 75c., $1.00. & w ot 


OOOO 


RDY & Co., 


ROBT. J. REID, Manager. 123 PRINCESS STREET. 
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OW that the first issue for ’97-’98 has been sent 
on its way to rejoice the hearts of freshmen 
and alumni, it is the fitting period for the 

Editor-in-chief to appear and secure the honor of 
managing the staff. Perhaps the best plan to 
secure the good work of the various members was 
the initial step, viz., that the editor should keep in 
the dark until, by compulsion of circumstances, 
every man took up his alloted task, The first num- 
ber shows at any rate that none have been idle. 
All necessary excuses have been made already for 
the editor’s late arrival, except his own. We might 
explain by saying that your humble servant spent 
the summer on the western prairie, and found the 
remark quite true that “nothing moves in Manitoba 
till the wheat crop begins to move.” Another 
consideration was that we were already, at that 
point, half way to the Klondyke and were open to 
all the enticements drawing one to that ice-bound 
Golconda. However we resolved upon serious con- 
sideration to let others dig ice and thaw sand if by 
so doing they pleased themselves, while we should 
be content with ordinary stamped paper and the 
much-abused silver. We are all here now anyhow, 
except two members of the staff whose places are 
being well-filled by assistants. We promise our 





readers a vost es for ’97-’98, for though most 
of the staff are greenhorns in journalism, their 
fighting powers have been only too well nade known 
in the past, and we believe they will be just as 
ready to fight failure in any line. Our news columns 
should be well-filled, for we have had our corres- 
pondents not only at the Diamond Jubilee, and 
travelling in Scotland, Germany, and the Southern 
States, but we have a representative even in 
Klondyke. From all these we expect to hear during 
the term, as well as from old friends who have so 
kindly contributed articles on literary and other 
subjects heretofore. This, for material from out- 
side sources; and within the University we depend 
upon the patriotism of every student who finds a 
scrap of news or a bit of humour to see that it 
makes its way to our columns. Freshmen and even 
Sophomores we would advise to peruse the JouRNAL 
with exceeding great care, for though a man may 
construe Latin to please a Fletcher, or read Greek 
without a wrinkle on his brow, yet if he know not 
the JournaL, the Calendar, and the Bill-board he is 
of all men most miserable, and may at any time be 
thought worthy of chains or of death by the ven- 


erable Concursus. 


= 


The remarks made by the Principal on Monday 
evening concerning the loss sustained in the death 
of John Cormack will be felt by all to be exceedingly 
appropriate. John was held in the highest esteem 
by every student of the University, not only because 
of his dignified bearing and his willingness to make 
himself helpful everywhere, but because of his strong 
patriotism to Queen’s and his knowledge of all that 
had occurred within her halls for so many years. 
He was second only to Dr. Bell in information re- 
lating to any point in her past history, and was 
never happier than when engaged with one of the 
fellows in a good long talk over the incidents of 
college life 25 or 30 years ago. We shall miss both 
these men sadly for they seemed to have grown up 
with the University and to have known its life only 
as they could who had made it their home for many 
years. We hope and believe however that the men 
who have taken their places will always exhibit the 
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patriotism and the true, gentlemanly courtesy that 
characterized their predecessors. 


a3 
We see from the bill-board that some steps have 
been taken by the Athletic Committee to determine 
the year-standing of sundry football players. The 
move was necessary if there was to be any justice in 
the inter-year matches, Whether the decisions 
arrived at by the committee are the wisest possible 
remains to be seen. It seems certainly rather ludi- 
crous to see men of sixth or seventh year standing 
in the university playing as sophomores or juniors. 
And it hardly seems any fairer that men who have 
put in seven or eight years on the football campus 
and who are now post graduates or ex-graduates 
should play with the final year. The simplest way 
out of the difficulty would be to let every man play 
according to the year of his attendance at the Uni- 
versity whether in Arts, Medicine or Divinity. It is 
rather absurd to say the least that men like Ross or 
Hunter should play as men of fourth ‘year standing. 
There is now a large number of men in attendance 
at the University beyond fourth year standing. 
Why not let these form a team of their own instead 
of giving their strength unjustly to one of the con- 
tending years. 
COMMUNICATION, 
Dear Mr, Eprtor,—What can be done to keep 
our class rooms supplied with fresh air during lec- 
tures? Opened windows during the progress of 
lectures result in deadly draughts. Opened doors 
means disturbance tothe class. The present system 
mean that the pure air that is sometimes admitted 
at the beginning of the lecture is soon vitiated. 
Ventilators there are, to be sure, but they are either 
out of kilter, or quite inadequate. As it is, they are 
of little use for producing fresh air—whatever pur- 
pose they may serve by way of ornament. Last 
year your paper drew attention to the necessity for 
a ‘fresh air fund” for the college, but so far its 
timely suggession has gone unheeded. We leave it 
to the champions of the theory of A Pre-arranged 
Harmony to give even one little reason for students 
being compelled, while taking lectures, to draw into 
their “inwards” a mixture which is a little too thin 
to swallow, a little too thick to breathe, and yet not 
solid enough to chew; but most meekly and respect- 
fully ask ‘‘the powers that be” to give us fresh air. 
Sincerely yours, M.A. 











Survey, has been elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. Dr. Bell is an ex-Professor of 
Queen’s, and an LL.D. of 1883. 


Contributions and Addresses. _ 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY REV. J. CARRUTHERS. 
I-RHAPS it is unnecessary for me to say, for we 
p are all well aware of the fact, that there is no 
class so soundly rated concerning the perfor- 
mance of their public duties as ministers of the 
Gospel, yet soitis. Sometimes we are told that our 
tones belong to the order of the blind mendicants, 
while at other times we are informed that if we 
were addressing a large public meeting, instead of a 
church congregation, we would not be tolerated five 
minutes. To most men that touches to the quick. 
No man that is worth anything wants to be taken 
for anything else than what he is. To be tolerated 
simply because of his filling a certain office galls 
most of us. 

“ Ministers, as a rule,” one says, “are well- 
educated, well informed, men, yet to hear them 
read and speak you would not for a moment think 
they had ever heard that ‘the whole empire is from 
tie to time under the influence of public speakers.’ 
They seem never to have grasped the idea of the 
power of speech, nobody ‘seems to have told them, 
and as a consequence of their total ignorance in 
this matter they read and speak as if they had never 
attended a common school.” 

Many suggestions have been offered to remedy 
the difficulty; I confine myself to one and con. 
sequently have selected as my subject, “The Uses 
of Imagination in the Performance of Our Pulpit 
Work.” 

Men who have undertaken the ministry in a 
serious manner do not speak in the pulpit for the 
mere sake of speaking, but to move, to convert, and 
to save souls. Preaching is a function which has 
been needful in some form in every age. There is 
no change likely to seriously affect the ordinance of 
preaching because it is based on a fundamental fact 
in human nature, the influence of one human soul 
upon another. It need not therefore be feared that 
the preacher will soon find his occupation gone, 
even in these days of the powerful press. The press 
never can be the rival of the true pulpit. As the 
personality of the man can never be printed, as the 
magical influence of yoice and action can never be 
put upon the printed page, as the flashing of the 
eye, the energy, the life of the speaker can never be 
transferred to paper, therefore must speech always 
be superior to the press. 

The object of Preaching is still “ Godly edifying 
which is in faith,” it is to “ reprove, rebuke and 
exhort.” The preacher has indeed to teach, but in 
our day there are so many other agencies for this 
purpose, we can reserve ourselves for that other 
field where we have no rivals, viz., the simple 
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delivery of the Gospel message. He has to deliver 
the old message but in a way that it shall come 
with new force and power to those who hear it. It 
is his task to present not religious truths in the 
abstract or uninteresting form, but to present them 
touched with emotion, winged with the energy and 
power and the dynamic force of the preacher’s own 
mind and soul, so that they may strike other souls, 
and impress them, and influence them, and finally 
win them to good. His work is not so much to 
impart knowledge as to make more vivid what is 
already known, and to transmute knowledge into 
life. What faculty, then, of mind and heart are we 
to cultivate ? There is one that has been long kept 
in the background because it was supposed to work 
against truthful preaching rather than in its favor, 
but which of late has been receiving more attention 
than formerly, viz., imagination. As Prof. Blackie 
says, “I much fear neither teachers nor scholars 
are sufficiently impressed with the importance of 
the proper training of the imagination. Some there 
are who despise it altogether as having to do with 
fiction rather than with fact, and of no value to the 
severe student who wishes to acquire exact knowl- 
edge. But that is not the case. Count yourself not 
. to know a fact when you know it took place but 
then only when you see it as it did take place !” 
Imagination may be defined as “A mind of 
passion, the thinking of the heart.” It is the faculty 
of the mind which sees, mirrors, retains and com- 
bines the ideal images furnished by reflection and 
memory, that shines upon the cold and unwilling 
intellect, pierces its logic, warms its powers and 
enables it to see truth in all her radiant forms. It 
is the imagination which lends greatness or mean- 
ness, beauty or deformity to life. It sees God in 
the single fower, or hears Him in the sullen roar of 
the tempest. Beneath its sway one pulpit becomes 
a Sinai, a Bethel, a Mount of Transfiguration, an 
Isle of Patmos, with kindling and glowing skies, 
apocalyptic visions radiant and sweet. Without it 
another pulpit is as desolate as a theatre when the 
lights are out, the players and the music hushed. 
It makes a parable, frames an allegory, clothes the 
bones of the valley with sinew and flesh, and re- 
populates the plain with living men, touches the old 
time with the sympathy ot the loving heart, and the 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles and fathers live again. 
And now some practical uses of imagination. 
One of the most important functions of imagination 


is its power to supply the natural surroundings of 


an object, action, or conception. The power to 
conceive a situation is the chief characteristic of a 
natural, effective preacher. This situation or back- 
ground must be intuitively and instinctively con- 


ceived; it cannot be reasoned out, it cannot be 
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produced by mechanical adjustment; it must come 
from imaginative intuition. Oné of the most com- 
mon violations of this function is found in the public 
reading of the Scriptures. If the minister does 
what he professes to do—read the Word of God— 
he must in every way endeavor to be accurate. He 
must consult authorities, and above all, judge for 
himself, from internal evidence, what was the real 
situation; but when he comes to read he mast give 
his imagination some freedom. All this requires 
long and patient study. But that is our work, it is 
our duty, yea, it ought to be considered a pleasure. 
The great trouble to-day is that because a man 
knows he can read words, he thinks he has done 
everything. Hs has done nothing at all until he 
has allowed his imagination to carry him back to 
the position of the writer, and from out of the midst 
of that conceived situation reads. 

Another use of imagination is to give a point of 
view. Whatever is seen by man is perceived from 
some point of view. Power to change point of view, 
to appreciate or to understand the attitude of the 
other man, lies at the foundation of all appreciation 
of truth. A fruitful source of narrowness in char- 
acter and monotony and artificiality in expression 
is onesidedness or limitation of point of view. To 
understand the simplest object requires that it shall - 
be seen from different directions and in varied rela- 
tions. 

But to turn from the reading of the Scriptures 
to the delivery of the sermon. Too often we settle 
down to what seems a truism, that the reason why 
so little interest is taken in the discourse arises 
from the sinful nature of men. That may be true, but 
before we undertake to make an attack upon them it 
will be as well to look after our own defences, else 
we may fall before the first assault. I know that, 
the spirit of the age is enthusiastic in almost every- 
thing else, but is comparatively cold in religion. 
But at the same time is it not a fact that most 
sermons are manufactured to order? At all events 
they are not fabricated “in fire.” They do not 
issue glowing and sparkling from the living furnace 
within. They not only sinell of the lamp, but they 
bear obvious marks of the hammer and chisel. 
Their power is mechanical and earthly, not vital 
and divine. Too often a large portion of them are 
formed of the most commonplace materials collected 
here and there from old piles of mental rubbish. 
It may be said of them as it was said of the poems 


of acertain author, that “they are very pious and 


very poor.” Orthodox enough, perhaps, but like 
the bones seen by Ezekiel in the valley of vision, 
very dry. What we need along with God in us to 
awaken in the soul higher conceptions, purer in- 
stincts and loftier aspirations, is the power of im- 
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agination to grasp the situation. In preaching, if 
we are to have the situation that rouses and stimu- 
lates the imagination, we must have, to the largest 
extent, grand sympathy with men. If you have 
love for God and man and use your imagination you 
can touch every side of the human heart and its 
wants; that is if you can touchit at all. A minister 
who has only pure intelleétion to offer his people is 
like one who would in winter drag a plow over the 
frozen ground; he marks it but does not furrow it. 
He that is to make the seed of truth grow in living 
men, into living forms, must have the power to 
bring the summer into their hearts—light and heat, 
and then culture. 

To sum up. Suppose a true minister of Jesus 
Christ meditates on the true worth of a single soul, 
and its almost infinite capacity of happiness or 
misery, and then thinks of the priceless blessings, 
both in this life and that which is to come, which 
Christ bestows on all who come to Him; thinks of 
the appalling guilt and everlasting misery with 
which men load themselves by rejecting the great 
salvation, and above all of the all-constraining love 
which Jesus manifested by giving his life as a 
ransom for lost souls. Now, if after thus meditating 
he comes on a Sabbath day, or any other day, and 
’ beholding a hundred of such souls waiting to hear 
what he has to say, if he be destitute of all emotion, 
imagination and feeling, he should be honest enough 
to dismiss the congregation, and tell them that he 
was never called to preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ to perishing sinners. 

Alas! there is too much of the counting house 
atmosphere about our churches. Too often we go 
to work at a task and we miss the mastery that 
comes from the delight of doing our work. Oh, for 
a breath of healthful imagination in some ot our 
churches, that our young men might see visions and 
our old men dream dreams, and every man perform 
his public duties in the full light of the great day. 
We are called to a noble crusade against the sin 
and misery of this world, and such a crusade, whilst 
it needs to be direéted by practical knowledge, 
needs also to be condutted in a_ lofty spirit. 
Believe me 


“It takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses to a cleaner sty; 
It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s breadth off 
The dust of the actual.’’ 





THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
You, sir, of the Journac, asked me for an article 


on the Jubilee. Do you realize what thet means to 
your readers who have poured over masses of news 
till they are better acquainted with the happenings 
of June 22nd last than those persons who were in 
London? 


Yet if happily I may reserve the point of view and 
take you for a short distance along between the 
lines of bayonets and have you there glance about 
you as we pass, this may be a novelty to you. 

At five of the clock on the morning of June 22nd 
Chelsea Barracks, the quarters of the Colonial 
troops, was already astir. Men who had worked to 
a late hour the night before were again burnishing 
up cold steel, which seemingly could never be made 
to take on a satisfactory glitter, even though now it 
rivalled the polish of a mirror. At the hour of six 
we breakfasted; shortly after this the parade of 
Colonial troops were marshalled on the barrack 
square, and at 7 a.m, marched out to the Victoria 
Embarkment, where we were inspected by Lord 
Roberts. This was merely a brisk constitutional to 
wake the troops and get then ready for marching ; 
also to let a few of the Londoners who could not 
secure places along the route have a glance at Her 
Majesty’s vari-coloured troops ere they reported for 
duty at Buckingham Palace. Nor was this the only 
spectacle of the early morning. During the day 
previous and through the night battalions had been 
pouring their thousands in upon London. These 
now came ont from their resting places of the night 
and during the hours of waiting in the early part of 
the day the people were kept busy viewing the 
marching and counter-marching of these troops as 
they distributed themselves along the streets to keep 
the route of the procession clear, or went to their 
posts as guards of honour. There being in all some 
50,000 troups employed, including all branches of 
the service, it may readily be understood that even 
London, mistress of cities though she is, had her 
pulse quickened with the spirit of the day as those 
sons of the empire, with measured tread, colors 
flying and druins beating, swept slowly to their posts. 

After “‘sniffin’ the mornin’ cool” for a short time 
on the banks of the Thames, the Colonial contingent 
was marched round and up to Buckingham Palace. 
The cavalry were in the van, followed by the artillery, 
the Colonial Imperial infantry, the Colonial infantry 
battalion, composed of five companies, number one 
of which was the Canadian company, and the rear 
was brought up by a detachment of Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

Swinging past the Palace, along Constitution Hill 
to the “Arch,” the first of the actual contact with the 
day’s ceremonies began. Hundreds of school child. 
ren lined the stands erected under the shade of the 
park trees and there waited to peal forth the National 
Anthem when the royal carriage appeared. These 
youngsters, just bubbling over with glee, waved their 
handkerchiefs and checred lustily as the troops 
passed. Especially delighted were they with the 
Royal Niger and the Gold Coast Hanssas, Africans 
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alongside whose gleaming faces patent leather lost 
its lustre and ebony turned grey. 

Passing through the “Arch” and rounding out by 
Hyde Park corner into Piccadilly was like passing 
from the calm of a harbor into the expanse of a 
tempestuous sea. Here was the voice of the people 
in very surety! Ahead lay the line of march, mark- 
ed out by grenadier bearskins, and running like one 
long wide canal between the sea of heads which on 
one side reached to the walls of the houses and on 
the other, at this particular place, rose into Green 
Park. These thousands of throats blended into one 
ceaseless roar, never beginning, never ending, rising 
and falling, deep and thunderous as Niagara. The 
effect was electrifying. Like Private Mulvaney be- 
fore his weeding, we felt that we were treading on 
clouds. Thick uniforms and heayy accoutrements 
grew light, the sun scorched less fiercely, and ‘the 
rhythmic beat of the feet was nore elastic. As we 
moved along thus in a channel cut, seemingly, head 
deep in a pavement of upturned faces, faces which 
formed a mosaic from the grenadiers’ bayonets to 
the walls beyond, and thence tier upon tier amid 
rich festoons to the roof, the sensations which re- 
sponded in us to the welcome of these people were 
_ all-pervading —overpowering. 

With the Colonial battalion were three bands, 
representative of England, Ireland and Scotland. 
Some few paces ahead of the Canadian company 
the pipes of the London Scottish were sounding, 
whilst the same distance behind came an Irish 
military band; but during the march to St. Paul’s 
the only sound heard above the general acclamation 
was a sometimes boom of the drums. The cadence 
was maintained by noting the feet of a detachment 
of the Hong Kong regiment ahead. 

Of decorations the choicest was undoubtedly that 
of St. James street. Turning from Piccadilly into 
St. James, the latter descends gracefully to Pall 
Mall, thus rendering the perspective doubly attrac- 
tive. The first impression after the quick turn 
which unveiled the street was akin to awe. Im- 
mediately followed suggestions of Once upon a 
time,” and flooding back into memory came the de- 
lights of the “ Arabian Nights.” Had we stepped 
upon a magic carpet the transtormation could not 
have been more cowplete and beautiful. Down 
either side were Venetian masts set closely together 
and decked with natural flowers; festoons of the 
same drooped between and swung above the street 
so closely together as to form a garland: covering. 
The high stands, reaching to the roof on either side, 
were gleaming with rich draperies and decked with 
flowers. The whole vista seemed one charming 
fairy bower. 

The remainder of the march from here to the 


Cathedral was merely a repetition, save only that 
the decorative art displayed was nowhere quite so 
perfect as in St. James street. 

Sometimes above the roar we could distinguish 
the shout of “Canada,” to which the multitude re- 
sponded with a more vehement effort as the Cana- 
dian infantry and “spiders” passed. 

Occasionally a grenadier or militiaman lining the 
streets would let go his rifle, toss up his hands and 
drop back inert and limp on the curbstone, exhaust- 
ed by the continued beating of the sun’s hot rays. 
Not a soldier moved from his post. The ambulance 
attendants, ever alert, lifted the fallen man, another 
took his place in the ranks, and before one was 
quite aware what had happened all was as it had 
been before. 

Finally the churchyard of St. Paul’s was reached. 
Swinging by sections, to right and left, the column 
formed up round the sidewalks on either side and 
halted to await the arrival of the Queen. Ranks 
were changed, rifle butts came to the pavement with 
a sharp click, and everyone was thankful to have a 
short time to stand easy and wipe away the perspir- 
ation which had been oozing from our faces. 

To protect the feet of the horses the pavement all 
along the route was covered with sand. This with 
the constant tramping rose in little clouds and 
floated into our nostrils and coated our throats, 
which were already parched from several hours 
marching in the hot sun, The excitement, how- 
ever, had prevented our noticing this, but immed- 
iately a halt was ordered we found that each man in 
the company was possessed of a genuine Anglo- 
Saxon thirst, and to satisfy this the cool drinks 
which were handed out from the windows were soon 
disappearing into steaming, sand-plated throats. A 
few of the “rifles” were fortunate enough to get 
some of this nectar; but, whilst those most in need 
were being served, the greater number of us stood 
idly looking on, hoping, in vain alas, that the supply 
would be sufficient for all. At other places fortune 
was more favorable. Canada’s mounted troops 
were posted in front of a club, where the ladies 
passed out champagne till all were served, and their 
generosity being still unbounded they must needs 
have the men “water” their horses with champagne. 
At times bottles of lemonade and other drinks were 
lowered from above with a string, which latter being 
often too short bayonets were brought to secure the 
prize, and an expanse of outstretched hands pre- 


- yented such a disaster as the breaking of the bottle 


on the pavement. The severed cord was immed. 
iately drawn up to receive new freight, and so the 
fun went merrily on. ¢ 

In the midst of it all the troops were called to at- 
tention and Capt. Ames and four troopers of the 
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Second Life Guards passed. The first sight of Old 
England’s bluejackets was disappointing; the men 
seemed to be small. But as they drew near and 
the massive brawn, broad chests and bronzed faces 
were more closely seen, disappointment gave place 
to enthusiastic admiration and one instinctively felt 
that England’s bulwaiks were solid still. These 
men tugged after them wicked looking modern field 
pieces and the Hearts of Oak are evidently the 
British people’s pride as theirs was a triumphal pro- 
gress, so warmly were they received. 

Succeeding came alternate squadrons of Life 
Guards, Dragoon Guards and Royal Horse artillery, 
each division (if you will permit the expression) be- 
ing headed by a group of three bands. Here let me 
whisper to you a secret: it was new to me and will, 
I know, be so to you. The most important man in 
a British mounted corps is the drummer! Clad in 
a most gorgeous uniform this musician with his 
drumsticks cuts intricate and fantastic figures 
through the air with seeming ease though always 
managing to strike his drums at the proper time. 
He is all motions and flying circles indeed. “E's 
a injia-rubber idiot on the spree,” nothing less. The 
horse, equally gay in trappings, the drummer guides 
by reins which fasten to the toes of his boots. On 
a silken cloth floating from the saddle is scrolled a 
list of the engagements in which the corps has par- 
ticipated. Without its drummer a battalion of 
Guards might as well go out of the business. Fact 
is that one never sees the first half of the regiment 
anyway because he is never done admiring the fly- 
ing sticks and arms of the drummer till half the 
corps is past. 

The way these imperial troops were received was 
a surprise to us, yet the reason is apparent. This 
people who would go wild over a section of tawny 
turbaned Sikhs or scalp-tuffed Dyaks with teeth fill- 
ed with pin heads, looking on almost silently whilst 
the flower of the British army swept by. The home 
troops with their scarlet and gold could be seen at 
any time; the “ Colonials” with their strange uni- 
forms and stranger faces were a novelty, and repre- 
senting the outlying limbs of the Empire, they were 
an education as well as a circus. 


We gazed upon these troops filing by till our 
heads were filled with dancing plumes and shining 
breast-plates. A change was welcome and came in 
the form of a large group of the most distinguished 
English military officers. Next a seemingly endless 
line of carriages and landaus containing many royal 
princesses and other notables, Following these 
came the escort from the regular Indian army re- 
presenting one of the finest cavalry forces in the 
world. These men wore the native turban and sat 
their horses like centaurs. After Lord Wolseley 


was recognized it was noticed that those in the bal- 
conies began to lean forward and the ladies flutter- 
ed their dainty bits of cambric more vigorously. At 
the same time a signal was passed down the ranks 
and we knew that a critical moment had come. 
The Commander-in-Chief rode immediately in front 
of the royal carriage. Rifles in the hands of men 
from all parts of the Empire were now brought 
smartly to the salute; motionless all waited for the 
equippage to pass, 

The now famous eight cream horses, with their 
massive gold trappings and gold bedecked equerries 
moved slowly by. Turning her face towards the 
Canadians, a slight inclination of the head, a smile, 
and the British Queen and Empress had recognized 
the salute of “Our Lady of the Snows.” 

Looking upon her for the first time we beheld a 
loveable, motherly face, whose lines, suggestive as 
thev were of but a slight hold on this life, instinct- 
ively caused a sympathetic chord to vibrate in the 
observer. One’s admiration was claimed not so 
much by her royalty as by a deeper and more subtle 
influence of personality. 

England showed its estimate of a wise and virtuous 
monarch, for surely there must be a rift in the vault 
of heaven where that shout ascended. 

The royal carriage drew up in front of the Cathe. 
dra] and the Te Deum was sung and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury conducted a short service and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The vast concourse about the churchyard joined 
in singing the National Anthem, and after three 
cheers the procession continued on its way, the 
Colonial troops taking their place behind the royal 
carriage. 

Returning to Buckingham Palace the parade was 
dismissed and the men returned to barracks. 

J. D. Cannon, 


niversity Rews. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 
|’ is gratifying to notice that the attendance at the 





A.M.S., which has been very small this term, is 

increasing, and that there is a growing interest 
in its business. At the meeting on Oct. 30th the 
Association Football team was, on recommendation 
of the Athletic Committee, tormally received into 
membership into the A.M.S., subject to the Athletic 
Committee, upon the same conditions as the other 
athletic clubs. The appointment of the following as 
officers for this year was confirmed :—Hon, Pres., 
N. R. Carmichael, M.A.; Pres, W. A. Grange ; 
Vice-Pres., A. S. Morrison: Sec’y-Treas., M. Hen- 
derson; Capt.,T, Kennedy ; Committes, J. EF. Millar, 
J. Il. Harvey, G. A. Edmison. 
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A Committee was appointed to choose leaders for 
the Mock Parliament, and notice was given that at 
the next regular meeting a committee would be 
appointed to enquire into the possibility of holding 
a conversazione 

Mr. M. A. Griffith, Secretary of the Society, 
tendered his resignation of that office, which was 
accepted, and Mr. J. W. Marshall was elected Sec- 
retary for the balance of the year. 

On Saturday, Nov. 6th, the report of the Business 
Manager of the JoukNAL was presented by Mr. 
Barton. It pointed out that for various reasons the 
staff had not received either the literary or financial 
support from intra-mural students which had been 
given in previous years; that although more intra- 
‘mural students were registered in 18g6-g7 than in 
1895-96, yet there were about seventy fewer sub- 
scriptions than in that session. However they were 
able to report a balance on hand of $34.g1, a sum 
but little short of last year’s balance. It is to be 
hoped that the mere mention of last year’s failings 
may receive the old time interest in our college 
paper. 

On the recommendation of the committee ap- 
pcinted to choose leaders for the Mock Parliament, 
Mr. J. S. Shortt, M.A., was appointed leader of the 
Government, and Rev. A. W. Richardson, B.A., of 
the Opposition. A committee was appointed to 
consider the possibility of holding a conversazione, 
with instructions to report at the next meeting of 
this society. 

A resolution was passed expressing the deepest 
sympathy with Miss E. C. Murray in the loss she 
has sustained in the death of her motber. 

The following resolution was also passed :—**That 
the Alma Mater Society has heard with regret of 
the death of Mr. John Cormack, who was for thirty- 
five years the Janitor of Queen’s; and that it now 
place on record its high appreciation of the faithful 
manner in which he served the University. That a 
copy of this resolution be sent to Dr. J. H. Cor- 


mack, Ottawa.” 





THE FRESHMEN’S RECEPTION. 


The return of the autumn term brings with it the 
annual freshmen’s reception, which has become an 
almost essential feature of our life at Queen’s. 
Although it is tendered by the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W.C.A., it is gratifying to note that nearly all 
the students, whether immediately identified with 


these associations or not, use their best endeavors . 


to contribute to the success of the reception and 
give a warm welcome to the newly-arrived class. 
That given on the evening of Oct. 29th to the class 
of 1901 was no exception to the rule, for the earnest 


co-operation of all resulted in a most enjoyable 
evening’s entertainment and social intercourse. 

The new students were received by Mrs. Shortt, 
Mrs. Goodwin, and Mrs. Glover, and adorned with 
the boquet, the badge of their freshmanhood, a 
badge which cflectually prevented their indulging in 
any quiet meditation during the evening, for no 
sooner were they observed to be alone and lost in 
thought than some well-meaning student of greater 
experience made it his business to provide them 
with company. As a rule the members of tgor did 
not seem to mind having their meditations thus 
disturbed, but yielded to the inevitable with resigna- 
tion, some’ of them even with alacrity. 

President Fraser, of the Y. M. C. A., gave a brief 
address of welcome, after which the following pro- 
gramme was rendered :—Piano solo, Miss Tandy ; 
song, Mr. J. S. Macdonnell; piano solo, Miss Gober; 
recitation, Mr. J. S. Ferguson; piano solo, Miss 
Singleton; song, Mr. W. A. Lavell; selection, 
Orchestra; song, Miss Bailey. The college associa- 
tions owe a debt of gratitude to those who, although 
not connected with the University, freely gave their 
services to assist with the entertainment. The 
orchestra of the r4yth Batt. furnished music for the 
remainder of the evening. Conversation and atten- 
tion to the refreshments, which were provided on 
the upper flat, occupied the time till shortly after 
eleven o’clock, when the reception came to an end, 
Some observant ones say, however, that at a much 
later hour they saw some weary freshmen. still 
anxiously seeking their boarding-houses. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON ADDRESSES. 


On Sunday, 31st Oct., Professor Shortt gave an 
address on the subject “ Nationality.” 

In the first part of the address the lecturer spéke 
in high praise of the Anglo-Saxon capacity of self- 
criticism that had been one of the most powerful 
causes of the progress of the British nation. The 
American nation for a long time lacked most mark- 
edly this characteristic, but in these days we see it 
developing rapidly amongst her best citizens. We 
as Canadians have not yet advanced so far. We 
are too apt to pride ourselves merely in our material 
resources and to be content with this. We need as 
a nation more than anything else, self criticism. In 
order to this one thing is necessary, viz., accuracy, 
not mechanical accuracy, but spiritual, large-ininded 
accuracy. Prof. Shortt then outlined the growth of 
national life in its different forms, showing how 
gradually the narrow bounds of the tribe had been 
transcended in a higher. form of society. In later 
times we see how the feudal units were coalesced at 
last into one nationality. It has been reserved to 
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our own day to go farther and break down even the 
national barriers. 

The question is how to get beyond the barriers of 
modern nationality without destroying them. If we 
can conceive of a higher unit than the nation we 
can unite all these different nations in one. The 
common idea that will give us such a basis is the 
search for all the higher principles of civilization. 
We are apt to boast of our close relation to England 
as part of the mighty British nation. Weare proud 
of our union, and in its strength sometimes despise 
our brethren across the border. But in this respect 
they have surpassed usas Canadians. In economic 
literary and scientific lines their connection with 
England is closer than our own, and that just be- 
cause they have developed to a greater extent than 
we that most important principle without which 
progress is impossible—self-criticism. 

Iam for that kind of Imperial federation which 
consists in a united search for the highest principles 
of civilization. 

On Sunday, Oct. 7th, the Principal gave the first 
part of an address on “ The Signs of the Times,” to 
be completed later on. 


_ Sports. | 


FOOTBALL. 
VARSITY VS. QUEEN’S. 

LTHOUGH Queen’s went down before Osgoode 
A in the semi-finals of the Ontario Rugby Foot- 
ball League, she succeeded on Oct. 30th in 
defeating ’Varsity, her old-time football rival, and 
last year’s champions of Ontario. Before the match 
‘Varsity men were confident that they would easily 
win, but Queen's has always been an unknown 
quantity, and especially has it been in evidence this 
year that when Queen’s has been hardest pushed 
and expected defeat she has been able to pull her. 
self together and pluckily hold her own against the 

strongest football aggregations in Ontario. 

Queen’s team was not supposed to be up to her 
best form, but with very little difficulty was able to 
outplay her opponents in nearly every phase of the 
game. When the ball was kicked off it was sent 
down immediately into 'Varsity’s territory, and dur- 
ing the first half remained there most of the time. 
Queen’s back division ran and punted beautitully, 
giving the Varsity backs lots of hard work to do. 
Hobbs, the ’Varsity quarter, found it difficult to get 
the ball out, Queen's wings breaking through con- 
tinually and collaring him with the ball. After 
about twenty minutes’ play McConville went around 
the end for a touch, Metcalfe converted and Queen’s 
had a lead of six points. Just before half time 
Burnside followed up a long kick and succeeded in 
scoring a touch, although tackled by McConville 





just on the line. ‘Varsity failed to convert and 
score at half-time stood 6 to 4 in favour of Queen’s, 

In the second half on a rouge kicked back by 
Boyd ’Varsity scored one point. By a nice clean 
play Faulkner went over for a touch from a scrim- 
mage almost on ’Varsity’s line, leaving the score at 
time ro to 5 in Queen’s favour. 

Curtis at half was as brilliant as of old and con- 
tinually broke through and tackled 'Varsity’s halves 
before they could run or kick. 

The opposing teams lined up as follows: 





‘Varsity, Queen's. 
MOLLISON G60 665 F650 eld pen full backs..............0.. McDonald 
Barron McConville 
Boyd. piwodeie teens sesiedy halves ......cc.csceces Elliott 
Hills Curtis 
Hobbs (Capt.)...---..s.eee, QUarter vos cned o2G) ocak vay Nimino 
Gibson ) Paul 
Sanderson ...............,. SCTIMMALKE ...ce eee seeeee cece , Mohr 
Gilfin ( Harris 
McKenzie | Gordon 
Hare Devitt 
Burnside Ferguson 
Hunt fk hea Rev eae sy WINQS -- cece eee 5 Shaw 
Harris Metcalfe 
Douglass | Faulkner 
Blackwood ‘Ross (Capt.) 


Dr. Clarke acted as referee, and W. Moffat as 
umpire. 

In the evening the Queen's team entertained their 
visitors at an informal dinner at the British Ameri- 
can. About fitty were present, including the ‘Varsity 
team and a few supporters, Mr. Sherwood of the 
Military College, and Dr. Clarke and Mr. Dalton of 
the Granites. The President of the Alma Mater 
Society performed the duties of toast-master in his 
usual graceful manner, 

Naturally the theme of the evening was the pro- 
posed formation of an inter-collegiate football union, 
It was introduced by Manager Inkster of the ‘Varsity 
team in the speech of the evening, and was endorsed 
by all who followed him. It was pointed out that 
an inter-collegiate league would be free from all dis- 
putes about the composition of the teams. None 
but students would be eligible, and consequently all 
questions of eligibility of players would be referred 
to the faculties of the universities, whose decisions 
would be above suspicion. The students of the 
different universities have a great deal in common 
and more frequent meetings in athletic contests 
should increase the friendliness of such contests. 
College teams are free from the temptations which 
beset city teams backed by individuals; and, if edu- 
cation is worth anything, teams composed of stud- 
ents should be able to raise the game to a higher 
standard than teams whose membership is unre- 
stricted. These were some of the arguments urged 
by various speakers, and Mr. Parker's announce- 
ment that Mr. Inkster and he had decided to invite 
the other colleges to send representatives to a meet- 
ing in Kingston to discuss the matter was received 
with enthusiasm. 

Altogether the dinner was pronounced a success. 
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*98 VS. ’99. 

That the good things of this life are not always 
evenly divided was amply illustrated in the game 
between the seniors and juniors. ’g9 seemed to 
have almost a monopoly of first-team men. The 
few positions not held by men of this class were 
easily filled by promising youngsters from the inter- 
mediate team, the whole forming as strong a com- 
bination as that which defeated Osgoode I. 5—1. 
’98 was not so fortunate. Almost half the men on 
their forward line had never before played in a 
match. Then McConville, who has played with ’98 
for three years, was suddenly possessed with a de- 
sire to play with ’9g, thus weakening the senior back 
division and putting them under the necessity of 
playing with fourteen men. The juniors played 
with the full number, fifteen. The teams were: 

’98—Back, Orser; halves, Merrill, G. dmison; 
quarter, Dalton; scrimmage, Paul, Tyner, Collier; 
wings, Ferguson, RK. Hunter, Fraser, Munro, Mc- 
Donnell, Scott, Reid. 

’99—Back, Millar; halves, Shaw, Elliott, Mc- 
Conville; quarter, Faulkner; wings, Richardson, 
Metcalfe, H. Hunter, Snyder, Kennedy, Solandt, 
Goodwill. Referee, Alick Morrison ; umpire, Tupper 
McDonald. 

The ’99 wings broke through repeatedly and Dal- 
ton was prevented from doing effective work. 
Merrill got little to do, but did that little well. After 
twelve minutes close play McConville got over the 
line and was given a touch without a try. After the 
kick out from the 25 line ’98 pressed their opponents 
hard, but tail to score. At half time, score 4—-0. 

When play was resumed the game was very rugged, 
the scrimmage doing poor work. However, it was 
only after ten minutes hard play that Shaw, getting 
the ball from quarter, made a dashing run and 
scored a try. Elliott failed to convert it. Score 
8—o. After five minutes play Orser.was forced to 
rouge. This finished the scoring. Score g—o. 

Millar played a sparkling game at full. 

The scriminage was rotten, the referee rattled. 

‘oo VS. "OL. 

The game is over and I am proud of our year. I 
keep thinking and thinking what good players we 
will be when we get to know the gamea little better. 
Why they licked us only 13 to ro, and what is more 
I feel sure that referee Shaw gave them ten points, 
because everybody was yelling ‘Rotten referee!” 
We would likely have been away ahead only for 
that. Hurrah for ‘“noughty-one!” Metcalfe tried 

to do right, I think, for he told our fellows to keep 
on side. You know that means to catch your man 
—check they call him—and throw him down and 
lie on him, on bis side if you can, or if you can’t do 
that, sit on his head. That’s what Dave Gordon 


told me it means, and I trust him, for he looks to be 
square, ; 
But it was an awful rough game. My check was 
the biggest man in the semaphore year, (that is the 
real name for the ‘noughty noughts,” somebody 
told me) and I couldn't keep him on side, and I 
don’t think he was off my side once all through the 


game. 

As soon as the whistle blew the game began, and 
Tran at my check, but he stepped over me and got 
the ball. McKinnon kicked the ball and it went 
near where Huston was standing. He picked it up 
and kicked it away off the field. Ina little while a 
fellow they call Tupper got the ball and ran a mile 
nearly before one of our boys tripped him, Wasn't 
I glad to see him fall, but he wouldn’t let the ball 
go. He just lay on it and yelled out something that 
sounded like a bad word to me. Of course all the — 
boys were lying on top of him. I found out after- 
wards that it was “ Held” he said. 

Then they got the ball again and Hiscock ran and 
fell down on it behind the line and everybody took 
off their hats and made a fearful noise, and I heard 
Shaw say ‘‘a touch,” They carried the ball out and 
Burton tried to kick it through the goal, but it went 
over the bar ever so high, still everybody said ‘six— 
nothing.” Soon Burton made a touch and tried to 
kick a goal, but it went away to one side. Score, 
ten, nothing against us. Huston gave them two 
more what they call ‘‘rouges.” I don’t know why 
he did it, I'm sure, and Shaw gave them all the rest. 
That does not say much for them. Twelve-nothing 
against us at half-time. 

We changed sides and Richardson soon made a 
touch for us, but they let us count only four. 
Twelve-four. Now we worked hard. Soon little 
Douglas Gray saw a hole in the line, and he put the 
ball under his arm and slid right through and made 
atouch. It was almost dark, but Richardson kicked 
it all right and that made usten. We didn’t score 
any more. 

The “noughty-noughts” are gentlemen, and I 
think we all played a good game. I heard the 
senior boys praising Harris and Mchinnon, Moore, 
Branscombe, Gray, Williams, Russell, McDonald, 
Middlemas and Richardson, but I didn’t hear a word 
of praise about myself, although I think I played a 
better game than any of the fellows. 

One thing I don’t like and that is calling boys, yes 
and boys who look like gentlemen, bad names. 
There is one nice-looking fellow there they call 
“* Beeswax,” and he looks neither soft nor sticky. 1 
wonder if his father keeps bees on the farm. 
“Christmas” is another bad name. Well, I must 
close. Twelve-ten isn’t bad, and just wait till we 
play the seniors. 
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Poetry. 


THE MIDNIGHT WISH OF A VERY CLASSICAL 
STUDENT. 
O° ! had we some bright little isle of our own, 


In a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 
Where no one Iatinity ever had learned, 
Nor pages of Cicero wearily turned, 
Where the Satires and Odes 
Had never been found, 
But had gone to the abodes 
Deep under the ground; 
Where delivered from Horace and Virgil we'd live, 
And taste the best joys that sweet freedom can give. 


Oh! what would be there, the bliss of our lot, 
If with Homer at Troy our last battle had fought ; 
Nor cared if Prometheus had e’er been unbound, 
Or Telemachus his father ever had found : 
Where Aristophanes clouds 
Never mystified brains, 
Nor the plague stricken crowds 
Who suffered such pains, 
(As Thucydides in his history relates) 
Scarce worse than the pains of him who translates. 


Oh! what dreams of delight and of freedom from woes, 
If we never again should have to do prose, 
‘Nor narration direct to indirect turn, 
Nor uses of dum and priusquam learn : 
If consecutive qui, 
And qui final as well, 
And the clauses in si, 
Whose face no one can tell, 
Should never invade to taint or defile 
With their dead musty rules our bright little isle. 


Oh! is there a student so fond as to sigh 
At the loss of expressing emotion with ei, 
Or of telling the uses of hos and hopos, 
As they're found in the pages of Sidgewick’s Greek Prose ; 
Of ou me and me on, 
And that miserable «a, 
Hoios, hosos, hovou, 
Epeide and hotan ? 
No! no! but with rapturous burst of delight 


We would hail the bright morn after classical night. 
—T. M.D. 


TO AN UNIMPRESSIONABLE YOUTH. 
From 7he Student Oct. 19th, 1897. 
Orlando, hast thou ne’er embraced 
The glorious ‘‘ feminine” ? 
Methinks thy life doth something lack 
Of essence all divine. 


Hast thou ne'er known the blissful joys— 
Ah! joys they are in sooth-— 

That lurk beneath the mistletoe ? 
What sayest thou good youth ? 


~-TECHNitTEs (Master of Arts, Edin.) 


Y. M. C. A. 


N Oct. 2gth Mr. M. Henderson gave an inter- 
esting paper on “The New Life,” Eph. iv. 
22-24. He emphasized the necessity of build- 

ing up a Christ-like character. This he said can 
only be done by knowing Christ, not only historic- 
ally, but as our personal and living Saviour. 

On Nov. 5, Principal Grant favored us with an 
address in which he outlined the students’ life at 
college. ‘The main object of our college life,” he 
said, “is to study. Now in order to have a healthy 
mind we must have a healthy body; therefore the 
necessity of taking plenty of exercise, fresh air, and 
wholesome food. Yet the student must guard 
against spending too much time at athletics, college 
organizations, his books, or in society, but rather 
strike ‘The golden mean,’ and not sacrifice one 
side of his nature for the development of the other.” 

YEAR MEETINGS, 
98. 

The Senior Year met on Monday, Nov. ist, for 
the transaction of business, the new president, J. F. 
Harvey, occupying the chair. In reply toa question 
regarding the statement made in the Arts Society 
concerning the voting at the year ineeting of Oct. 
18th, the president held that the voting was quite 
legal. Committees were appointed, one to inter. 
view city photographers about the class picture, 
and another to make a complete list of the members 
belonging to the year. The Senate’s notice regard- 
ing academic caps was discussed. It was pointed 
out that the notice did not say that academic caps 
“must be worn” in the college, but that “none 
other than academic caps be worn,” or, in plain 
language, the Senate requests that the student’s 
head be uncovered while in the college. At the 
year meeting on Monday next, the Arts candidate 
for the presidency of the Alma Mater Society will 
be named. 


, 


ga. 

A meeting of the Junior Year was held on Tues- 
day, Nov. 2nd, at 5 p.m, The report of the Pro- 
gramme committee was presented by Miss Millions. 
Speeches were made by the president and the other 
newly-elected officers. After Mr. Dempster, the 
critic, had given his report the meeting adjourned. 


’ 


00. 

The vear of tgoo held its regular meeting on 
the 4th inst. Mr. J. S. Shortt, M.A., of the JouRNAL 
staff, was a visitor and laid the claims of the college 
paper betore the year. It is desirable that’ in two 
ways all of ’oo should be loyal to this encyclopaedia 
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of information, (1) by being subscrilsers, and (2) 
by contributing articles. The additions to the year 
since the re-opening of college now number twelve. 
The programine was as follows: An address, which 
was full of inspiration, by the newly-elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Geo. McCaughey; vocal solo, Mr. A. K. 
Scott; piano solo, Miss Johnston, who, being loudly 
applauded, gave a beautiful encore; oration by the 
year’s famous orator, Mr. A. I. Hagar, and a very 
helpful but kind critic’s report by Miss J. Shibley. 
‘ol. 


The regular meeting of ’or was held on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 3rd, at 5 p.m. After 
some business a programme was rendered. 
Shaw and Mundell gave an iustrumental! duet. 


Misses 
The 


president delivered an address in the course of 


which he gave utterance to sentiments which tt is 
hoped may prove to be the motto of the year, 
loyalty to Queen’s, respect for professors. and 
diligence in study. The honorary president, Prof. 
Nicholson, was greeted with great applause. He 
thought that it was something new for a year to 
have an honorary president, but he remembered 
that this class belonged to the next century and so 
changes were to be expected from it. Most of the 
members took part in the programme, the poetess 
and the critic doing especially well. 


~ Divinity Ball. 


THE OPENING. 


IVINITY Hall was formally opened for the 
D session on the evening of Monday, Nov. 8th. 
The list of the winners of 
scholarships was read by Dr. Ross: 
T. F. Heiney, David Strathern, $80. 
C. A. Ferguson, Dominion, $70. 
A. D. Patterson, Buchan No. 1, $65. 
D. L. Gordon, Buchan No. 2, $60. 
W. T. Prittie, Buchan No. 3, $50. 
N. M. Leckie, McIntyre, $20. 
Principal Grant then gave expression in the fol- 
lowing words to the feeling ‘of loss sustained by the 
University in the removal and death of John 


matriculation 


Cormack: 

“Before calling on Mr. Carruthers to give the 
public inaugural address of the session, permit me, 
in the name of the University, to express our sense 
of the loss we have sustained by the death of Mr. 


John Cormack. We lost him in a sense when he 
retired after 35 years service to stay with his son in 
Ottawa; but as long as he lived he belonged to us, 
and indeed death has not taken away the immortal 
part of him, that memory which we cherish of loyal 
discharge of duty, ‘without hasting, without resting,’ 


the transaction of 


which made everyone feel that he was part and 
parcel of Queen’s. To me he was invaluable. I 
felt no anxiety about the safety of the buildings 
when he was in charge. He was more caretu! of the 
property of the University than of his own. And in 
matters relating not only to his own duties, but even 
to such matters as the good order of the halls, I was 
accustomed to consult him, because his judgment 
was sound and his knowledge of the student body 
Few suspected his real worth be- 
cause of his reticence. He belonged to the old 
school of of quiet, calm, duty-doing men. May the 
new school not lose the old spirit. We extend our 
sincere sympathies to the bereaved family, and we 
congratulate them on having in his memory a 
possession above price.” 

Rev. Jas. Carruthers was then called upon to give 
the inangural address, which appears elsewhere. 


very remarkable. 


NOTES. 


Once more the members of Divinity Hall have 
gathered together from the four corners of the earth 
and their jolly songs awake the echoes around the 
halls again. We are glad to welcome a large class 
of freshmen, and we only regret that there were not 
scholarships to go all around. They bring a good 
deal of talent, especially along musical and athletic 
lines, of which we hope they are prepared to make 
a good use. 

Some of our second and third year men have fallen 
by the way. S. A. Woods and W. A. Guy have 
become enamoured of western life and will remain 
on the prairies for the winter. 


A. Walker is located on a mission field in the 
Presbytery of Kingston. z 

Geo. Lowe expects to be with us again after 
Christinas. 

Divinity Hall does not seem the same without the 
presence of our old friend, F. A. McRae, the genial 
speaker of the House of Commons. He was with 
us for a few days, but returned home, as health 
would not permit his undertaking the session’s work. 
We hope he will be with us again before long. 

A meeting was held on Friday, Nov. 5th, to elect 
officers, and the following were chosen in each case 
unanimously: President, J. R. Conn; Secretary, R. 
Herbison; Treasurer, R. Young; Football Captain, 
Db. T. Gordon; Precentor, W. A. Mcllroy. 

We hope something will be done soon to increase 
the temperature of the apologetics room. 

The sacred associations of divinity and Divinity 
Hall have been ruthlessly broken, and now that 
class meets in the secular precincts of the English 
class-room. What next? 
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___ Medical College. 


STUDENTS’ NIGHT AT THE THEATRE. 
T last a students’ night at the theatre, like they 

have in other university towns, has been ac- 

complished at Queen’s, and the credit of it 
belongs to medicine. The final year took the matter 
up, the other years fell in line, and so it was done, 

Accordingly the 3rd instant, the night of Mr. 
James O’Neil’s appearance here, was chosen, and at 
the appointed time over eighty “Meds,” each carry- 
ing a femur as the sign of his profession, and headed 
by Sheriff Huffman, who carried a banner upon 
which was painted the time-honored skull and cross 
bones, took possession of the balcony, which had 
been reserved for them. In the centre was H. H. 
Elliott, President of the Esculapian Society, while 
on either side were the final and third years, with 
the remaining years in the second row. 

In the boxes were the faculty, who were the guests 
of the students, and who were no doubt reminded 
of their own college days by the antics of the boys. 

The time before the performance and between 
the acts were filled in with topical songs set to 
catchy airs, the ‘“ Faculty Song” of two years ago 
taking the best with the audience, who enjoyed the 
hits on the professors which it contained. 

During the performance a handsome basket of 
flowers were presented to the leading lady anda 
box of cigars to Mr. O’Neil. The latter appeared 
before the curtain and made a felicitous reply. 

Throughout the entire evening the best of order 
prevailed, and the “ Meds” have good reason to be 
proud of their night at the theatre. 


AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY. 

A regular meeting of this society was held on Fri- 
day, Oct. 29. Vice-President W. Moffatt, M.A., 
presided, and in a few words introduced the Presi- 
dent-elect H. H. Elliott, who then took the chair 
amid much applause. The new President renewed 
the promises he had made before the election, say- 
ing that he would always be true to the best interest 
of the society. He then introduced the new Secre- 
tary, Mr. C. C. Armstrong, who made a short speech, 
followed by addresses from the other successful 
candidates who were present. After discussing 
several financial matters the meeting adjourned. 


NOTES. 
J]. F. Power, 'oo, will not enter college this session. 
He is teaching in the London Collegiate Institute. 
The attention of the freshmen is called to the 
rules of the Concursus as posted up. They demand 
careful perusal, for they will be strictly enforced, 
and woe unto.him who disregards them. 


On Hallowe’en the third year serenaded Rev. A. 
W. Richardson. They came prepared with horns, 
bells, and a considerable display of fireworks, and 
made things lively in the vicinity of the reverend 
gentleman’s residence. Afterwards they went in- 
side, where they were presented to Mrs. Richardson, 
and a pleasant time was spent, the guests departing 
at a seasonable hour. 


Messrs. Malone, Stewart, McCambridge and Ilett 
have been appointed prosecutors of the chair of 
surgical anatomy. 


Ladies’ Column. 

LEVANA SOCIETY. 

HE second regular meeting of this society was 
held Wednesday, Oct. 27th, and although 
many of the members were unavoidably un- 

able to be present, the Levana room was very well 
filled and the meeting was very enjoyable. The 
treasurer gave a report ot the receipts and expendi- 
tures during the few weeks previous. [-veryone was 
delighted to hear the amount in the treasury, and 
bright visions arose of the Levana room as it will be 
in the near future. 

The all-important question was what should we 
invest in first. It was decided that the greatest 
necessity was a covering forthe floor. Miss Brown, 
Miss M. Boyd and Miss Malone were appointed a 
committee to measure the room and ascertain the 
cost of covering the floor with matting. It was 
thought that a pretty matting would be more ser- 
viceable and answer the purpose better than carpet. 
This committee will report at the next meeting. 

The programme consisted of a recitation by Miss 
Jamieson, piano solo by Miss Kennedy, recitation 
by Miss Greenhill, and a piano solo by Miss John. 
ston. Each number was excellently rendered and 
they were all equally deserving of praise. In her 
report the critic spoke particularly of the splendid 
order during the meeting. She thought the order 
was just as it ought to be and hoped that it was an 
example of what it would always be in future. 

The next meeting will be held Nov. roth, and pro- 
mises to be an interesting one. The Programme 
Committee are preparing a splendid programme and 
hope to see all the members there to enjoy it. 

We are very sorry to hear that Miss McKay, who 
was with us last year, has decided not to attend this 
session. She will be very much missed, as she took 
a great interest in the Levana and was always ready 
to help in every way. Owing to her absence, it will 
be necessary at the next meeting to elect a new 
prophetess-historian, as well as a Levana editor for 
the Journat, both of which offices were held by Miss 
McKay. 
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Science Dall. 





TRIP UP THE RIDEAU. 


T 3 p.m. our boat left Swift’s wharf and did not 
offer to stop until she reached Kingston Mills. 
While she was climbing up to the basin, we 

all ran to have a look at the limestone, granite, and 
gneiss to be seen there. A warning toot from the 
whistle called us on board. Talk about moonlight 
excursions; ours was the best of the kind, and 
lasted till one a.m. Some of the fellows went to 
bed, but not to sleep. At an early hour all were 
astir. Breakfast over, we started for Adam’s Lake, 
which we crossed in the yawl. After a short walk 
we found a fine deposit of perthite and secured 
samples. Here the party separated; those who 
wished to show off their walking powers went ‘for a 
stroll of fifteen miles (Guy says it’s fifty) with Prof. 
Miller; the others stayed with Prof, Nicol. Prof. 
Miller’s party soon found barite, apatite, and then a 
muskeg in which several of the boys stuck fast. One 
more lucky than the rest, took a bath in the little 
strean which flows through the middle of the bog. 
When on the other side he waited for the next wet 
man, but the next man didn’t fall off the log. Soon 
after this we reached the far-famed 2 IX, North 
Burgess, and the search began. Logan, in 1868, 
reported corundum in that lot, but no one else even 
saw any of it until our party re-discovered the 
mineral. Others found malachite, azurite, chal- 
copyrite, and the far-famed ‘‘eozoon Canadensis” 
of Sir William Dawson. We steamed up and 
started for Newboro, where we lay till Saturday 
morning. On our way home we called at a deposit 
of titanigerous iron, a dyke of trap, and stopped for 
some time at Jones’ Falls. We made our last halt 
at the sandstone quarries above kingston Mills, 
where all secured specimens of the famous concre- 
tions found there. At 5.30 we were at Swift’s wharf 
again, well pleased with our trip, and with enough 
to think about for the next two weeks. 
BY THE WAY. 

W. H. (Thursday night)—‘‘ There’s a circus round 
the moon, and another round the deck.” 

Capt. to Jake—“Wake up, Jake; if I hadn’t waked 
up we'd all have been asleep yet.” 

C. P, M.—“‘Well you area Guy for walking around 
that lake.” 


G.C.—“Maybe I am, but I don’t Merritt such. 


talk as that from a man with sore feet.” 

T. L.—Come on, boys, I'll show the faculty 
how to walk.” 

No. 1. C.—“So our new man is A, Lehman (lay- 
man).” 

S.— Yes, but he issues mandates like an arch- 
bishop.” 


NOTES, ; 

The School is in better shape than ever before. 

The boys say that Prof. DeKalb is a success, even 
if he is afraid of the cold. 

J. W. Wells is still unable to be ont, but his ankle 
is almogt sound again. 

Some say the 3rd year in mining is the heaviest. 
The general opinion is, “ The year in which I am is 
the heaviest.” 

Three trips have now been made by the professors 
and students; the first to Foxton mines, the second 
to the Smith and Lacy Mines, and the third up the 
Rideau. 


Personals. 





E are informed on reliable authority that new 
dignity has been added to our whilolm 
brethren, K. J. Macdonald, W. W. Peck 

and E. C. Currie, since they now glory in the hon- 
orable title ‘‘ papa.” 

Hugh Bryan, M.A., is teaching in Renfrew High 
School. 

M. A., H. L., and G. A. McKinnon spent the sum- 
mer in Scotland. 

T.S. Scott, B.A., C.E., has gone to the Klondyke. 

Toshi Ikehara, B.A., is paying Queen’s a visit be- 
fore leaving for Japan. 

Rev. A. McKenzie, B.A., B.D., has accepted a 
call to Douglas, Ont. 

A. D. Mackenzie, who has spent a year in the 
western prairie, is again round the halls. 

J. S. Bernstein is at present in New York, and 
expects to finish his course extra-murally. “ 

Rev. Jas. Carruthers, of N. S., is again with us 
taking the work of professor of elocution. 


R. W. Brock, M.A., has been appointed to a good 
position on the Dominion Geological Survey. 


J.C. Brown, M.A., R.C. McNab, B.A. (‘* Sporty”), 
and M. B. Tudhope, B.A., are in Osgoode Hall. 


W. H. Easton, M.A,, has been appointed principal 
of the Methodist College in B.C. Coneratulations. 


Rev. J. A. McDonald, B.A., recently resigned his 
charge at Whitney, and is shortly to enter a new 
sphere of work. 

F, J. Pope, M.A., is in Germany, where Rev. R. 
Laird, M.A., and H. L. Wilson, M.A., Phd., also 
spent the summer. 

W. A. Douglas, B.A., of Toronto, will address the 


A.M.S. at their meeting Nov. 13th, on ‘ Harmonies 
and Antagonisms in the Social Forces.” 
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NORMAL COLLEGE ITEMS. 


“Well Mcl-n-n, so you’ve found a room at last.” 

McL-n-n—* Yes, struck a crack in the wall over 
on the corner of V— ave.” 

Fruit Vendor—* Grapes, nice ripe grapes !” 

B-r-I-nq-t—‘ Hi there! How much a basket ?” 

I, V.—‘ r5c. sir, two for a quarter.” * 

B-t—* Well there are only two of us, I guess one 
basket will do us.” 

F. V. (as B. returns the basket)—‘ Would the 
Missus like some green tomatoes ?” 


By the latest arrangement of seats at the O.N.C. 
I. J. St-w-rt is surrounded by ladies. ‘“ How do 
you like your new seat, Ernie ?” 

St-w-rt—*. I'll have to shave every morn- 
ing now.” 


mieirtoee Lil 


At one of the numerous “ Receptions.” Queen’s 
Grad.— Yes, I'm from Queen’s.” 

One of H—’s eligibles—*QOh, then you can give 
me an introduction to Mr. W-ls-n, the one with the 


beautiful hair and the lovely eyes.” 


Queen’s students attending the Ontario Normal 
College :— 

R. W. Anglin, R. W. Alcombrack, R. W. Assel- 
stine, J. A. Bannister, A. H. Brown, H. S. Berlan- 


Now ts THe TIME To SupscrIBE FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


<l Weekly Repository of Contemporancous Thought and Kesearch 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity. 


Iilustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies J0 Cents. 


‘THE »# HoMILETIC » REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and discussion of practical issues. 


Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2.50. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World. With Valuable Ilustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 
J.T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘International Missionary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England. 


Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance, 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS Co., 
Il Richmond St. W., Toronto. 


Single 
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quet, J. G. Cummings, J. H. Dolan, S. W. Matthews, 
A. L. McLennan, M. R. Reid, E. J. Stewart, J. A. 
Taylor, W. A. Wilson, Miss J. Cameron, Miss H. 
McPherson, Miss M. Russell, Miss V. B. Smith. 


De Robis Robilibus. 


U R pieteceors in shenluay are the last persons 
from whom we would expect to hear any 
slang, but the Principal was heard to remark 

during his lecture a few days ago-—“ This is char- 
acteristic of any old religion.” 


T. W. G-dw-ll (who receives his belated razor 
through the P.O.)—* Somebody’s going to get into a 
scrape soon,” 


Lady of Reception Comm. (who is pinning on 
bouquets at the Freshman Recep.)—* What kind of 
a flower would you like to have, Mr. Barker?” 

Mr. B.—I think a white one would suit my com- 
plexion best. 


J. F. M-ll-r (in book store)—Have you an Odys- 
sey ? 

Clerk—Homer’s Odyssey ? 

J. F. M. (aside to chum)—“That’s the author’s 
name, isn’t it ?” 





|BOOKS! + 
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Miscellancoid saat Standard Works 
_ Orders for 
Books by mail promptly and care- 
fully attended to. v vt vt vt ut ut ut 


R.UGLOW & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
JOHN HENDERSON & Go.,, 
86 PRINCESS STREET, bd KINGSTON. 


FURS —ae—. 
GEORGE MILLS & CO, 


WELLINGTON STREET 


ae HATS 


at very lowest prices. 








...Lowest Prices. 


Newest Styles... 


OUEEN: S UNIVERSITY JOURNSE: 





The well-dressed Student always pileehaaes 
this Furnishings frome 


ae JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES aeeee 








Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 


Whether in Arts 
or Medicine.... 


20 per cent. Discount 
for you at # 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 


R. H. ELMER, 
Fashionable +» Hait-Dressing + Parlor 


161 Princess Street, Kingston. 
Cc BATHS AT ALL HOURS. 


WANTED! 


Student Freshmen 
To purchase their College Gowns from us, 


Student Sophomores . 
To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, ‘Ties, Socks, Braces 
and Underwear. 


Student Juniors 
To select from our new stock a sy Fall or Winter Over- 
coat in Frieze or Blue Beaver. L. E. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00, worth almost double the money. 


Student Seniors 
To remember that for many years we have made the 
Regulation Laureating Hoo in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom. 


You will find us on the CRUM LEY BROS. 


Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 


—_—_——- 














Christianity and Idealism (new), $1.75. 
Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
Selections, Comte, Mill and Spencer, $1.25. 
Hedonistic Theorles, $1.25. 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25, 


—_—_— 


F. NISBET, The Corner Book Store, | 339 King Street. 


A. STRACHAN 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 





DR. oO. wW. ‘DALY, 


Dental Surgeon, 


139 Princss St., Kingston. Over Standard Bank. 


R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
Dentist, 





230 1-2 Princess Street, Kingston, Ontario. 


Special attention paid to Oral Deforniitivs. 





JOHN MUDIE, B.A., 
Barrister, &¢., 


Clarence Street, Kingston, Ont. 





McINTYRE & McINTYRE, 
Barristers, Solicitors, &c., 
King Street, Kingston, Ont. 


DALTON & STRANGE, 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, - = Kingston, Ont. 


feefonfonfoofocfocbebeobooboobecbsdesfosboofeofecfecfecfnfosboobooboofecdete 


it A. E. HUNT. 


HAIR DRESSING anp 
SHAVING PARLOR... 








KINGSTON. 


oeGonfeahe nn efood che roeSoode 


280 PRINCESS ST., - 
, LOLI ERIN: 





For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atut% 


ae THE AULIC 
.. CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION.... -« 


J. J. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON, 


I. H. BRECK ---ELECTRICIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
¢¢ ¢ 





SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights. Electric 


Heaters. Bells and Annunclators. 
eee 
Repairs of all kinds promptly attended to. 


sees Telephone 94. 





Headquarters for Skates and Hockey 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. & vt 


Liberal Discount to Students. 
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K. W. SNIDER’S PHOTO PARLORS 


224 PRINCESS STREET, 3 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE, 


Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


F. W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN 30~ 


G Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, @zc., 8c. 


Zi SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 


SPENCER BROS., ‘ For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 


; and made in the latest approved 
FASHIONABLE TAILORS, ® fashion at the lowest possible 














119 Princess Street, - KINGSTON. : cash price... 
Te the Students and Friends 
0000. ELE SE SL DES Sr SS 


We are grateful to you for this space as a medium 
of introducing our business to you. We are Photographers, 
and after expending considerable money in getting every- 
thing built and equipped in the’finest American Plan, we 
are prepared to give you the latest in Pose and Finish. 
We have a large line of Frames, Wall Paper, &c. Come 
in and get acquainted, all welcome. 


D. A. WEESE & CO. nincess "Prossnsr ror. 


ESTABLISHED 1662. 


JAMES REID, 


The Leading Undertaker and 
Furniture Manufacturer & 











254 and 256 Princess Street, - Kingston. 
oooee 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE A SPECIALTY..... 
esses AMBULANCE CALL ’PHONE 147A. 


The comfortable, good-wearing 


L kind of Underwear will be found 
7 with us, 50c., 75c., $1.00. 2% s 


eOoeoe 


RDY & CO., 
ROBT. J. REID, Manager. 


123 PRINCESS STREET. 


<__ 
Co 


Mi 
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UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 


VoL. XXV. 


Queen’ $ , niversity Journal. 


Published by the Alma Mater Society of Queen's University 
in Twelve Fortnightly Numbers, during 
the Academic Year, 
R. HERBISON, M.A., - + Editor-in-Chief. 
J. A. McCALLuM, - Managing Editor. 
'T. FRASER, a kk 8 Editor for Arts. 
Jas. SHORTT, M.A., - - - Editor for Divinity. 
C. P. Jouns, B.A., - - - Editor for Medicine. 


W. WELLs, Editor for Science. 

Miss McKay, - Editor for Levana Society. 
R. B. DARGAVEL, -  -) - Business Manager. 
W.H.GouLD, - - - Asst. Business Manager. 


The Business Manager is in the sanctum on Mondays 
and Wednesdays from 11 to 12 to receive subscriptions. 


Subscription $1.00 per year; 10 Cents single copy. 
All literary contributions should be addressed to the 


“Editor, Drawer 1109, Kingston, Ont. 
All communications of a business nature should be ad- 
dressed to the Business Manager. 


RRANGEMENTS have been completed for 

our annual conversazione, and that with a 

total lack of the heated discussion that has 

characterized previous years. For this we must 

give credit to the wisdom of the committee appoint- 

ed, and especially of its chairman. His former 

presidency of the Alma Mater, and his thorough ac- 

quaintance with the difficulties to be met, enabled 

him to see his way clear to the best possible ar- 
rangernent. 

Certainly it is time that these bickerings between 
different factions over a college gathering should be 
done away with. Far too much hostility has been 
aroused in the past in the discussion of the dancing 
question and other particulars in connection with 
the conversat. It seems foolish in the extreme that 
ill-feeling should be roused over such trifling ques- 
tions that would continue until students left the 
University. Now that a solution has been found 
every student should join heartily with the commit- 
tee in making the conversat a complete success, and 
in drowning out of existence forever the bitterness 


ot bygone days. 





* 
Again atter a bright prospe¢t the inter-year series 
of bootball matches has been only a partial success. 
It seems as though, owing to the petty bickerings 
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which arise between the contending teams, we can 
never bring the inter-year contests to a successful 
issue. After the defeat of both our first and second 
teams in the first round of the series we expected to 
devote all our energy to the bringing out of new 
material that would next year help our veterans to 
bring back the championship to Queen’s, and it was 
thought that the best way to do this was by a series 
of inter-year matches. At first it seemed that we 
were about to accomplish what we had never ac- 
complished before, a successful termination of the 
series. The great difficulty which arose was the 
one which has always arisen in the past, viz: that 
there was a great difference of opinion as to the 
teams with which certain men should play. This 
immediately led to disputes between the contending 
teams. A large percentage of the games were play- 
ed under protest and thus the good spirit which 
should characterize friendly contests upon the 
campus was more or less marred and in some cases 
bitter feelings were aroused. It is not right that 
friendly rivalry between students of the same alma 
mater should develop into ill-feeling, and that the 
primary object of these contests should be lost sight 
of in the desire to gain the trophy. As the matter 
now stands no team can creditably claim the vice 
tory. The freshmen, though they have made a 
good showing and have prov ed beyond a doubt that 
they are a sporty year, have been defeated in every 
match through inexperience. The juniors defeated 
the seniors, the sophomores defeated the juniors 
and the seniors defeated the sophomores, but under 
a protest entered by the latter they were thrown 
out on a technicality. The Athletic Committee has 
decided that the sophomores and juniors shall play 
off for the trophy; and here with regard to this de- 
cision there is a great deal of dissatisfaction among 
the sophomores who contend, and we think not 
without reason. We cannot predict the issue of 
the final struggle but we feel justified in saying that 
the victorious team in this contest cannot really 
feel that they are the champions of the college. It 
is to be hoped that some definite rule may be 
established so that in the future the inter-year 


’ matches may be carried on without controversy. 
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Contributions and Addresses. 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 

HAT a persistent story-maker F. Marion 
Crawford is! And the reader of fiction can 
always be sure of a well-worked story when 

his narne is appended. 

It was only the other day that ‘‘A Rose of Yes- 
terday” was given to the public, and critics and 
sympathetic readers alike began to lament that he 
was worked out; that, having exhausted his Italian 
field and his New York field, he had to beat about 
for pastures new, and.in a vain attempt to hold his 
public had begun to make “purpose novels”— 
things he cried down a year or two ago. A matri- 
monial problem, a somewhat threadbare one too, 
the divorce question, forms the theme of ‘A Rose 
of Yesterday.” He is worked out, clamored the 
critics great and small. 

But while the cry is still in the air “Corleone” 
comes from his pen. In it there is no diminution in 
power. Indeed it is in some ways his greatest 
novel. It has an artistic strength, sureness, and 
repose that only come with “the years that bring 
the philosophic mind.” There is no crowding of 
incidents, no awkwardness in dialogue, ‘no falling off 
in story interest. Froin the first page to the last it 
isa great story, and one that proves the author’s 
vein as rich as ever. 

Every artist has a field peculiarly fitted to his 
genius; Scott was at his best when dealing with the 
familiar life of his native land; Hawthorne, in his 
Puritan New England, and though ‘The Marble 
Faun” might serve as a “guide to Rome,” for 
Hawthorne at his best, “The House of Seven 
Gables” and “The Scarlet Letter,” must be opened; 
so Marion Crawford by “Corleone "—if he had not 
already done. so in Marzios’ Crucifix, in Sara- 
cinesca, and in Don Orsino—has proved that the 
rich field ot Italian and Sicilian passion is peculiarly 
suited to his genius. 

It is not surprising that this should be so. His 
boyhood days were spent in Italy, and it was there 
that his imagination was first roused. Indeed it is 
said that ‘‘the origin of the Saracinesca stories, pro- 
bably the most popular of all his novels, was a walk 
he took with a tutor, when he was a boy, in the in- 
terior of Italy, the region in which he places the 
Saracinesca estates. The great field on which he 
works in “Corleone” then, it will be seen, has been 
with him since he was a lad; and the characters, 
the local color, the incidents, are a part of his daily 
life. 

It is to be doubted if any modern author lives 
more with his characters than does Marion Craw- 
ford. In this novel he is dealing with old friends, 


and they have changed in no way. The Saracin- 
esca characters run through the entire book; Lizzie 
Slayback connects it with his New York studies, and 
Vittoria, the heroine, is casually mentioned as a 
cousin of ** Taquisara” of Guardia. As the book is 
read it is forgotten that these men and women are 
figments of the author's brain; they seem rather to 
be old friends whom we have known in the flesh. 

The story moves between Rome and Sicily, and 
the men of Rome with their culture and polish 
stand out in striking contrast to the men of Sicily 
——brigands for the most part, even the nobles having 
souls with something of a treacherous, volcanic 
nature of their own Etna. Don Ippolito is one of 
the noblest men in fiction; a priest, but no milk- 
Sop; a man capable of shriving a soul or striking a 
mighty blow in defence of the weak. Tebaldo 
stands out in bold contrast; an utter villain without 
a generous sentiment. thoroughly selfish, another 
Cain who strikes down his brother and never for a 
moment shows the slighest qualm of conscience. 

One of the finest things in the book is the incident 
on which the entire story hinges. On what little 
things after all hang life and death; how closely 
tragedy runs at the heels of comedy! “The fate of 
everyone in this story might have been very different 
if Gesualda, old Basili’s maid of all work, had not 
stopped to eat an orange surreptitiously while she 
was sweeping down the stairs early in the morning, 
before the notary was dressed.” Out of the eating 
of that orange comes the tragedy of this most tragic 
book. With what strange instruments, in what 
strange ways Destiny works ! 

“Corleone” has a serious defect for the poor 
reviewer. It wins his sympathy and holds it, and 
he forgets that he is a judicial critic with a keen eye 
for blemishes. But several days after the book has 
been read it dawns upon the critic that at times the 
author has his old fault of being too intensely 
sensational, too thrillingly melo-dramatic. The 
murder scene is a stirring one. But should we be 
stirred? Is it not all too improbable? Again it 
was beneath such an artist as Marion Crawford to 
keep Vittoria before the reader asa Pagliuca, and, 
because the Paglinca were such a bad lot—the 
worst blood in Italy—to find her other parents in 
the end. Rare flowers have grown among weeds. 
It is not thus that the very greatest artist works, 
and a Shakespeare does not hesitate to inake the 
sweetest among his women the daughter of Old 
Shylock. 

* * 3 ae oo 

At intervals of several years R. D. Blackmore 
gives us a new book. The lovers of “Lorna Doone,” 
the masterpiece that appeared from his pen almost 
thirty years ago, open each new effort with fearful 
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hope; hope that the vigorous British lite portrayed 
in that book may be presented with something of 
his old-time power, fear lest the disappointment 
that has been so often the lot of his readers should 
be repeated. 

It is sometimes an evil for himself for an author 
to have accomplished a transcendently great book 
too early in life. He has created a standard of 
taste, and woe to him if he falls below his own 
standard! 

Blackmore’s latest book, ‘‘ Dariel”’ is a somewhat 
voluminous tome. It is called “A Romance of 
Surrey,” and this makes the reader anticipate a 
fine story. Unfortunately the author does not stick 
to Sursey and his English life and landscape. He 
wanders far afield and drags his hero into strange 
adventures among strange characters in the far east. 

That Blackmore has power, that much of his old 
force and fire is still with him is seen in the very 
excellent chapter entitled “Kuban.” If every 
chapter had been done in the same manner “Dariel” 
would have been another ‘ Lorna Doone.” A hero 
who can give utterance to such sentiment as the 
following is worth knowing: ‘To battle with the 
world, instead of battening in luxury, is the joy of 
Jife, while there is any pluck and pith.” And how 
Isaac Walton would have applauded such writing 
as this: “This was a swift bright stream as yet 
ungriddled by any railway works, and unblocked by 
any notice-boards menacing frightful penalties. 
For although the time was well-nigh come when the 
sporting rights over English land should exceed the 
rental in value, the wary trout was not yet made of 
gold and rubies; and in many places any one, with 
permission of the farmers, was welcome to wander 
by the babbling brook, and add to its music, if the 
skill were in him, the silvery tinkle of the leaping 
fish.” 

The chapter in true British style describes a dog 
fight—the death-grip of a bull-dog. With what 
gusto the author tells of the close of that fight, and 
how well he knows a dog! We langh with him as 
he relates how by a pinch of snuff—or rather a 
whole box of it poured into Grab’s nose, he made 
that brute, “ made of iron and guttaperk,” let go his 
“ hold on the noble’ wolfhound. 

“Aha, what a change! His grim set visage 
puckered back to his very ears, as if he were scalped 
by lightning; the flukes of his teeth fell away from 
their grip, as an anchor sags out of a quicksand, he 
quivered all over, and rolled on his back, ‘and his 
gnarled legs fell in on the drum of his chest, while 
he tried to scrub his squat nose in an agony of 
blisters. Then he rolled on his panting side, and 
sneezed till 1 thought he would have turned all his 


body inside out.” 


If Blackmore had given us more of “Grab,” more 
of Farmer Ticknor, more of his English familiar 
life and his English landscape, the book would have 
been much finer. The orientals who figure in it are 
too shadowy—they have, indeed, no reality, and the 
plot, through the dual nature of the story, is hard 
to follow. T.G.M. 


Corleone. By F. Marion Crawford. London: MacMillan & 


Co. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co, 
Dariel. By R.D, Blackmore. ‘Toronto: ‘The Copp, Clark Co. 


CASUAL COGITATIONS. 


Henry George is dead! His departure does not 
seem to have startled the world into a eulogy either 
of his system or of himself. Yet after all there was 
something about the man that lifted him above the 
ordinary. Talk as the politicians and learned 
political economists will, his theory has some value 
or it would hardly have taken hold upon the world 
as it has done. Men of ordinary common sense 
generally give such a theory its severest criticism, 
and it is wonderful how inany ordinary common- 
sense men have accepted the theory as of some 
practical advantage. But whatever the value of the 
system, Henry George showed his greatness in that: 
he saw the need of some remedy for the unbalanced 
state of affairs, and that having found what, as he 
thought, was the popular remedy, he stood his 
ground with all the conviction of a great souled man, 
and spent his life in the promotion of that one idea. 





Another name connected with New York life of 
late is that of Seth Low, President of Columbia 
University. Like our own Principal he is too large 
a man and has too clear an insight into the civic 
and national life of his people to take a silent part 
in the affairs of the country. He has already done 2 
much for the University and much for New York, 
and even his late failure may not be so complete as 
it seems. There may be another reason too for 
that failure apart from the ‘“‘ machine politics ” that 
we hear so much about. When one party sets 
itself up as the party of reform, and proves to the 
people by all its movements the sincerity of its pur- 
pose, the mass of the people join in heartily with 
those who are so evidently working for their good. 
But when corruption and bribery, &c., are harped 
upon until it becomes an old song, they are apt 
to weary of its music, and especially so when the 
reform movement to be instituted is not so much 
spoken of as necessary for the good of the people 
as it is hurled at the opposite party. The reform 
will continue all the same, and if Tamimany is no 
wiser than heretofore her lease of power is bound 
to be a short one. 
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The Klondyke craze that has turned the heads of 
so many people in the past six months is a subject 
nearer home, and perhaps of more immediate in- 
terest. The mines may be a source of enrichment 
to the public treasury and to the Dominion at large, 
but what of the men who go there? Probably about 
one-fourth of the population of our country would 
go to the Yukon to dig gold if they only could. Now, 
that signifies a condition of affairs that is not very 
flattering to our people. No man, if he has 
any manhood about him, would care to acquire 
money purely for its own sake, without some expres- 
sion of personality in its acquirement, or the giving 
an equivalent in return. E.g., few would like to per- 
form the task that an old miser of Brockville once set 
a tramp who was inquiring for work, viz., to roll a 
large stone down a hill, then up, then down again, 
&c., for a whole day. Now even though good pay 
might be received for such work few would under- 
take it. And yet, that is what men are actually 
doing in this rush to the Klondyke. They are not 
men of a very high type of character, most of them, 
or they would try to earn a livelihood in some situa- 
tion where their labors would be two-sided in their 
result, first, and less important, the providing a 
living for themselves, and second, the making 
their lives useful to their fellow-men. The gold- 
digger has but one object in view—self. The true 
citizen has a higher object—his home, his city, his 
country. 

* * * * % 

In the literary world, the book that seems to have 
most prominence of late is Hall Caine’s “Christian.” 
Whether the criticisms of the Christian he has 
presented to us amount to much or not will make 
little difference. The criticisms do not affect the 
reading public very much. The majority of people 
begin such a book for the story’s sake. When they 
have begun they find a book beautifully and attrac- 
tively written. The sparkling vivacity of Glory’s 
letters and her actions, the pure, sweet girlish 
vitality that frees her thoughts from the low temp- 
tations of the city, are the chief delight of the story. 
John Storm, the stern ascetic Christian, in his 
towering strength stands out in strong contrast to 
this girl from the “little oilan,”’ who is all brightness 
and laughter and innocence and love. It isa love- 
story after all, for in the end we are led to see re- 
ligion cannot and should not trample upon this bond 
of home and society—human love. But to leave 
the book to its readers, it is worth thinking over, 
how much literature of this class is read to-day. If 
all the late novels were as good as Hall Caine’s it 
would be a blessing to the public, for the consump- 
tion of light literature of a second-rate character is 
unparalleled. The reading of the great mass of the 


people consists of the journals and magazines, 
Cosmopolitan, Munsey, M’Clure’s, etc., the latest 
novels of Barrie, Hall Caine and a crowd of writers 
less worthy of mention, together with the daily 
newspaper. Now, that is all very well; we should 
know the news of the world; there are many excel- 
lent articles in the magazines and journals on popu- 
lar subjects, and certainly books by men like Hall 
Caine, Barrie and McLaren should not remain un- 
read. But while that is so, we should note also 
that the classics of English literature, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin, etc., are com- 
paratively unknown to the ordinary class of readers. 
Reading of this heavier sort is left pretty much to 
students and professors in the universities, pust as 
Greek and Latin are given over to them. The edu- 
cation thus acquired will, 1 fear, bear a poor com- 
parison to that of our grandfathers, who could 
quote Shakespeare and Milton by the hour. And 
the reason is not that what we read is not good, for 
there is much wholesome sound reading to be had 
(though indeed there is a correspondingly large 
amount of rubbish), but that we read so much, read 
so fast, and read only for pleasure and not for profit, 
that the result is nothing. 

The trouble about people of our day and genera- 
tion is that they want to know something about 
everything—the latest novel, the latest play, the 
latest mechanical invention, the latest discovery of 
science—and, as a result, they know a little about 
everything, and nothing about anything. They are 
like a man standing on a tower looking over a large 
city. He can see the whole city, get glimpses of the 
outside of factories, churcnes and palaces; he can 
even see the movements of the men away below; 
but of the real inner workings of any of these places 
he remains in ignorance. The new literature is 
good in its way perhaps, but the result is a rather 
shallow, sickly sentimentalism after all, 

ue * * * * 

But again. why should a mere novelist’s concep- 
tion of a Christian have such weight as to rouse the 
comment it has? He is no great theologian or re- 
ligious teacher. Why then consider his ideas as 
valuable in this line of thought? It isa mark of the 
age, and a good one too, that it is completely demo- 
cratic, even in religion. No theological aristrocrat 
has the monopoly of saying what shall be the stand- 
ard of a Christian and what shall not. The day 
was when theologians had a field reserved to themn- 
selves in which they could utter their views and 
their commands with a certain amount of authority. 
But that day is gone by. Neither Archbishop nor 
Pope can force his opinions on the public. And 
that is well. Every man isa theologian now. He 
thinks out his own do¢trines, and recasts the religion 
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presented by preachers and religionists to suit him- 
self. The layman, if he can write well or speak well; 
is listened to quite as readily as the cleric, the 
sceptic is given a hearing on equal ground with the 
pietist or the puritan. 

This has some good and some bad results. It 
has the effect of making almost all men religious, for 
to be religious one needs little more than that he 
should think. The only trouble is that there is a 
great waste of time, and very many mistakes made. 
Time would be saved if we could only let the arch- 
bishops and theologians think out our problems for 
us and deliver them over to us already cut and dried, 
then say our prayers for us, and run the whole ma- 
chinery of religion. But we can’t do that any more 
now, and must accept the consequences. As a re- 
sult we have theories, and doctrines, and religious 
views so numerous and so varied, and many of them 
so absurd, that we begin to wonder if reason is the 
best guide after all. However, there is no way out 
of the difficulty. The age of free thought has set in 
and we must abide by its consequences. Men will 
not accept nowadays the doctrines and teaching 
even of Paul himself without at least first passing 
them through the crucible of their own reason. 
. Criticism stops at nothing and will have nothing but 
what is reasonable. And that would be alright if 
men were all wise, but they are not, and when the 
simpletons, as well as the wise, are determined to 
follow the dictates of their own reason, there must 
be many absurdities. 

The Puritanism of the ages gone has vanished 
entirely, so completely indeed that people are in- 
clined to jest now about the petty rules and restric- 
tions that hampered our fathers, and to pride them- 
selves in their liberality of view and their liberty of 
action. We are so democratic in our views that the 
religious man can afford to go and drink at the bar 
with the sport and the gambler, so liberal in our 
way of thinking that the theologian will almost con- 
descend to agree with the sceptic. There will pro- 
bably be a reaction against this extreme of freedom. 
Men usually swing first to one extreme, then to the 
other, and it is only with the return movement they 
get toa true position. Let us hope it will be so in 
religion at any rate. 

% * * we * 

But this complete democracy is to be noticed in 

every other line of thought as well as in religion. 


Books, periodicals, journals, the newspapers, all are _ 


so cheap that no one need lack knowledge of the 
chief topics of the day. It costs So little to get to the 
collegiate and the university that any poor man’s 
son may work his way through. As a result the 
uncultured unlettered class is very small, and all 
tien stand more on a level than formerly regarding 


public questions. The mechanic can discuss any 
political question with his employer, the servant 
girl can talk of the latest news or the last novel with 
her mistress. It follows that we have on all social, 
political or religious questions a freedom of expres- 
sion and of criticism. such as the world has never 
seen. And we are all the better for it. There is 
such easy access to all nations, and countries, to all 
the seats of learning that the general knowledge of 
our people is wider and richer than ever before. As 
a consequence there is greater freedom, greater 
liberty in every sphere. There is greater room 
everywhere for developing character freely accord- 
ing to free principles, and therefore room for more 
perfect manhood. And there is just as great possi- 
bility of developing in the opposite direction. One 
is free to do very much as he please. External re- 
straints are few. So the good are better, the bad 
are worse than in any other age. The question is 
whether the righteousness and goodness and truth 
that isin the heart of man has attained sufficient 
strength to stand alone, without any protecting bul- 
wark, against all the forces of evil. The cold-hearted 
pessimistic religionist doubts such a possibility and 
thinks the world is going to wrack and ruin. The 
time has come at any rate when righteousness, and 
especially Christian righteousness, must stand for 
what it is worth, a time when the kernel is no more 
preserved by the husk. And for this every true- 
hearted man is glad, knowing as he does that the 
victory of truth is never so certain and so complete 
as when she stands in the open, face to face with 
falsehood. And though vice and corruption may 
seem to have the mastery in great centres like New 
York or Chicago, yet the robust, strong-hearted 
optimistic Christian will continue to believe with 
Tennyson, & 
“That somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.’ 
ALUMNUS, 


THE WORLD’S STUDENT CONFERENCE. 
Northfield, Mass., June as—July 4, 1897. 

The recent visit of D. L. Moody to this and other 
Canadian cities recalls to mind one important 
teature of the many sided work in which this 
eminent evangelist is the prime mover, viz., the 
suminer conferences at Northfield. Nor alone at 
Northfield, but also at Pacific Grove, Cal., Lake 
Geneva, Wis., Knoxville, Tenn., and other places in 
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the United States are conferences, largely composed 
of students, annually held. In Great Britain the 
Northfield movement found an able ally in the Kes- 
wick movement, and, joining hands, they invaded 
the continent of Europe, and student conferences 
have been held in Denmark, as well as at several 
places in Germany. From these it has been extend- 
ed its influence to India, Australia, China, Japan, in 
fact has girdled the world with its student unions 
and conferences for the deepening of spiritual! life, 
and the strengthening of aggressive effort by mutual 
assistance and co-operation on the part of the 
many forces employed in Christian work. 

But it is of one only of the many conferences held at 
various places during the past summer that I wish 
to speak, the world’s student conference held at 
Northfield from June 25th till July 4th. 

East Northfield is an ideal place for such a gather- 
ing. It-is a beautiful spot on the Connecticut river, 
almost on the boundary between Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. This is Mr. Moody’s birth-place, 
and here he has his comfortable but exceedingly 
unpretentious home. Here too is his Girls’ Semin- 
ary, at which young women, whose circumstances 
and means prevented their getting an education, 
are boarded and educated at a cost which in other 
places would not nearly cover the former item alone. 
The classes having ceased for the summer vacation, 
the roomy halls and dormitories are thrown open 
for the accommodation of the delegates to the con- 
ferences. The class-rooms are used for sectional 
meetings, while the general meetings are held in the 
large auditorium. 

At this first meeting of the World’s Student Fed. 
eration there were a little over six hundred delegates 
present, representing twenty-seven different nation- 
alities. It needed but a glance at the front seats in 
the auditorium at any of the public meetings to re- 
veal the cosmopolitan. character of the assembly. 
On the extreme left of the front seats was a group 
of five or six North American Indians in the neat 
uniform of the Carlisle School, then a couple of Ar- 
menians, a big burly Norwegian, and a small lithe 
Hindoo. The Chinese delegate in his owing robes 
had a Japanese delegate on either hand, quite un- 
mindful of the late war, and next to them was a 
native of the hermit nation Korea. Delegates from 
Mexico, Chili and Venezuela sat side by side with 
those from Holland, Germany, France, Switzerland 
and Russia. Not far from a Persian, whose abund- 
ance of exceedingly black hair, eye-brows and 
moustache attracted attention wherever he went, 
was a graduate of Queen's, whose extreme whiteness 
caused him to be the object of as general observa- 
tion. The British Empire was represented by dele- 
gates from Great Britain and Ireland, India and 


Ceylon, Singapore, Australia and South Africa, and 
from nine colleges in Canada.: 

The two men who held the most prominent place 
at the conference were D. L. Moody and John R. 
Mott, the student leader who has travelled round 
the world organizing Christian and especially mis- 
sionary work among students. Not the least re- 
markable feature of it all is the wonderful hold that 
Mr. Moody gets on those who come into intimate 
contact with him. A comparatively uneducated 
man, exceedingly pronounced and out-spoken in his 
advocacy of religious views, which are commonly 
termed old-fashioned and irrational, he nevertheless 
gains for himself and holds an ascendency over the 
minds, and a warm place in the hearts of his 
audiences of university graduates and under-gradu- 
ates, although numbers of them disagree with him 
in many particulars, The secret of it seems to lie 
in his absolute faith in, and devotion to, the cause 
which he advocates, and the fact that he is a “doer” 
and not merely a theorizer, a man who has done an 
illimitable good in meeting the everyday needs of 
the everyday people of his time. 

Among the most prominent speakers were Dr. Van | 
Dyke, of New York, on “A Christless Bible;” Dr. 
McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass., on “ Knowledge 
and Mystery ;” Rev, R. A. Torrey, of Chicago, and 
Rev. Dr. Scofield, of Northfield, on “The Holy 
Spirit,” and Rev. W. J. McCaughan, ot Toronto, on 
“ Bringing a Comrade to Christ.” The missionary 
institute Bible classes and association conferences 
were in charge of specialists in these lines. Per- 
haps the meetings which will live longest in memory 
were those held on the little hill known as Round 
Top. There on the beautiful summer evenings, 
after the extreme heat which had rendered the 
crowded class-rooms almost unbearable, the hun- 
dreds gathered beneath the whispering trees to 
listen to men fron: many lands, whose colors, and 
accents, and features, and dress betrayed their 
various nationalities, pleading with those who had 
such abundance of gospel advantages to share with 
their brethren who had not been similarly blessed. 

The afternoons were given up to recreation and 
athletics. Baseball, tennis and track athletics were 
under the control of an athletic committee. Boat- 
ing, swimming, wheeling and rambling around the 
many spots in the vicinity, to which is attached a 
melancholy interest, owning to the massacres com- 
mitted there in the pioneer days by the Indians 
under the famous King Philip, were indulged in at 
will by all. The chairman of the athletic committee 
was Robert R. Gailey, the big half-back of the vic- 
torious Princeton footballers, soon to leave for 
China asa missionary, R. Garret, of the New York 
Athletic Club, was also present. He won faine at 
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the recently revived Olympian games at Athens, by 
dealing with the Greeks as Ulysses did with the 
Phaeacians, and hurling the cestus farther than 
those with whom it was a national game, although 
he had never seen it before. The Carlisle Indians 
had the sympathy of the audience in their plucky 
fight for the baseball championship. Although they 
had to put on some men who had never handled a 
bat before to make up an Indian team, they were 
only downed by Harvard in the finals, after having 
played their semi-final the same day. 

One feature that struck a stranger to such a con- 
ference is the practical exposition of human brother- 
hood it displayed. After the first day it hardly 
seemed to cross one’s mind whether the man at his 
‘side was a Canadian, a Crow Indian or a Korean, 
whether one’s room-mate was an Englishman, a 
Mexican or a Persian. All racial distinctions were 
lost in the universal brotherhood in Christ. The 
thought in every mind seemed to be, “How may I 
learn to do the most to glorify God and do good to 
my fellow-men.” 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON ADDRESSES. 
“SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 


Basing his remarks on Matt. 16: 1-4 the Principal 
chose the foregoing topic for the subject of his con- 
cluding Sunday afternoon address for this session. 

What the Jews needed, it was pointed out, was 
not a change in the heavens or earth, but a change 
in their own hearts, for those who have honest 
hearts are also likely to have the seeing eye. It is 
the duty of students and all men who are leaders to 
carefully study the signs of the times, for, just as there 
are abundant signs, to those who will but see them 
of what the weather is going to be, so there are also 
plenty of evidences of what the times have in store. 

What then do the signs of our times show? The 
social, and religious, and national unrest are very 
evident. Only the first feature of the prevailing 
unrest between capital and labour was pointed out 
to be the feeling that each of those great factors in 
modern life felt that it was being unjustly treated 
by the other. Between these, as a natural conse- 
quence, there existed a veiled enmity. The only 
solution of this problem was the settling of it on a 
basis of justice. Justice is not satisfied, in this case, 
when labour receives his wages. His labour must 
be reckoned upon as having.a moral value, and the 
state was already beginning to move in. this direc: 
tion, and human labour was therefore recognized as 
being something more than a mere commodity. 


A. J. MacNeil 


around the halls. Better late than never. 


and J. R. Ingram are again: 


et ae Poetry. 


FROM A FELLOW-SUFFERER. 
H, would that my classical friend were with me, 
0 That with him I might seek that blest isle of the free 
Where, far from the fa@ors of ab -|-c 
Or conical sections 
With its awful projections, 
We would fly from tangents, and angels and sines 
And geometry’s most inextricable lines, 


No more to be haunted by shades of the “ Pons" 
Disentangling which, brings gray hairs to our dons, 
For which see I. 5 
If you still are alive 
After heaving proportion’s homologous sighs 
From wrestling with x and boarding-honse 78 


No more would we strive to play desperate tricks 
With Statics, Dynamics, and Hydrostatics, 

Nor square @-+-5 

Nor cube Vv 3 
But win over the fair sex to friendly relations 
Not seeking the aid of quadratic equations. 


I know our Professor oft states ‘It’s no use"’ 
To pound into the head of one so obtuse 
_ The functions of curves 
(A bane to one’s nerves,) 
But though in the lecture I fear I am mute, 
He does not perceive that my pain is acute. 
In that terra incognita there'd be no factor, 
No ratio, density, pendulum, impad¢t, or 
problems of Trig 
playing a jig 
Through a maze of quaternions which you're aware, 
E’en a college professor can scarcely call ‘‘ square,” 
And drives this poor student to rhyme and despair. 
(Picked up in the Collegiate Institute.) 


TARTARIN IN THE ALPS. 
Some years ago there lived a man 
Whose nom de plume was Tartarin, 
He owned a pretty little manse 
In a small town of Southern France, 
And led a very happy life, 
Tho’ he had neither child nor wife, 
One thing alone caused him annoy 
And spoiled his almost perfect joy. 
Sly Costecalde tried to supplant 
Poor Tartarin as president 
Of a large club, who, without fear, 
Was wont to climb the hills quite near. 
So he resolved, occur what might, 
That he would climb an Alpine height, 
And thus would to the world declare 
That he was worthy of the chair. 
Before he went to mount this hill 
He thought it wise to make his will, 
Which he would to his friend confide 
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To his safe keeping till he died. 

He practised walking round a wall 

To get accustomed to a fall; 

He bought some shoes, he bought a pick, 
A coil of rope, aa Alpine stick, 

A knitted coat, which him from frost 
Would shield when he the glaciers crossed, 
And round his waist he bore a lamp, 

A hunting knife, an iron clamp, 

And thus equipped his way he tried 
Along the road with swelling pride, 

And to famed Rigi Kulm he bent 

His sturdy steps with the intent 

Of marching to the highest peak, 

An Alpine climber's fame to seek. 

As he strode o’er the frozen ground 

His tackle made a clanking sound, 

So that the rustics in amaze 

Stood looking on with wondering gaze, 
And thought that he had just come there 
Their leeking kettles to repair. 

With stately step and haughty head 

He marches past with measured tread, 
Urged on by the undying fame 

Which he hopes will cling to his name, 
When he has Jungfra’us dangers passed, 
And reached his home and friends at last. 
Those whom at Rigi Kulm he met 

Were a most haughty, dismal set, 

But in the place of scornful strife 
Tartarin breathed some warmth and life. 
A band of minstrels came that way, 

And forthwith started up to play; 

In a large room he seized a dame 

And whirled her up and down the same, 
And soon they all begin to dance, 
Incited by this man from France. 
Among the guests was a fair maid 

Who hailed from Russia, so she said, 
Who, being sweet, and young, and smart, 
Soon stole our hero's fickle heart. 
Distress like his you may be sure, 

A Swiss soup-kitchen could not cure. 
One only fault this maiden had, 

But it was one which made him sad, 
For she belonged to a murderous crew, 
Who neither dread nor pity knew, 

But to the winds his fears he cast 

And vowed to love her to the last. 

‘Twas thus he spoke ‘My Sonia, dear, 

{ really feel so strange and queer, 

I'm sure I'll never from you part 

If you'll give me your little heart.”’ 
Thus she replied, ‘‘ Well, Tartarin, 

I think you are an honest man, 

But I intend to give my love 

To him who may most worthy prove, 
So if fou wish to gain my hand 

You'll have to join our outcast band, 
And follow me where’er I go, 


E’en thro’ Siberia’s ice and snow.” 

Her look so stern, her terms so hard, 

His contemplated pleasure marred. 

In his concern he sought relief 

By pouring out a flood of grief, 

And down he sat the news to send 

To Bizuqult, his bosom friend. 

With tears he said, ‘Dear Sam, you'll know 

By this that I'm among the snow, 

But higher still I mean to rise 

Up Jungfrau's slopes towards the skies, 

Where golden eagles in their flight 

Sweep round the giddy mountain height. 

Though nature in these realms is dressed 

In her most gorgeous wintry vest, 

Yet mid these charms I feel forlorn, 

For I have of my peace been shorn 

By meeting here, oh! sad to tell! 

With a most lovely Russian belle. 

And now my storm-tossed barque I steer 

Through mists of doubt, and seas of fear, 

So if you could say a kind word 

To cheer me on life's lonesome road, 

I will remain, my dearest Sam, 

Yours, ever truly, Tartarin.” 
{The above we are given to understand is almost a direct 

rendering in verse of a German tale read in one of the 
classes.] 








| bniversity Rews. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

INCE the issue of our last number the attend- 
ance at A. M. S, has been very large. Two 
very interesting meetings have been held. At 

the first of these the resignation of Mr. W. R. Tandy 
as Business Manager of the JOURNAL was presented 
and accepted, and Mr, R. B. Dargavel was appoint- 
ed Business Manager, 

At this meeting the Conversat Committee also 
reported that after careful consideration they had 
come to the conclusion that it is perfectly possible 
to have a successful conversazione this year. They 
recommend that it be held on Friday, December 
17th; they also submitted recommendations, re 
programme, sending invitations and appointing of 
sub-committees. Their report was received and its 
proposals adopted unanimously by the large and 
representative meeting of the Society. 

Resolutions of sympathy, with the Messrs. R. F., 
H. A., and W. R. Hunter, in the loss they have sus- 
tained in the recent death of their sister, and with 
Mr. A. J. McNeill, Critic of the Society, in the loss 
of his brother, Mr. A. D. McNeill, a former member 
of this Society, were passed. 

After the business of the meeting had been dis- 
posed of W. A. Douglas, B.A., of Toronto, address- 
ed the Society on his subject: ‘“ Harmonies and 
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Antagonisms in the Social Forces.” After his ad- 
dress many members of the Society accepted his 
invitation to follow in discussion or criticism. 

On Nov. 2oth an open meeting was held in Con- 
vocation Hall. Invitations were received from Os- 
goode Hall and Victoria University asking repre- 
sentatives from Queen’s to attend their annual 
conversaziones. 

The President of the Society, Mr. W. F. Nickle, 
B.A., and Mr. J. Paiker were appointed delegates to 
the Inter-collegiate Union meeting to discuss foot- 
ball interests. 

The following officers were elected for the Hockey 
Club for the ensuing year : 

President—}J. W. Merrill. 

Captain—Guy Curtis. 

Secretary—G,. F. Dalton. 

A notion by A. S. Morrison was passed request- 
ing the Athletic Committee to take action re making 
lawn tennis courts with a view to the formation of a 
University Tennis Club. Mr. R. Burton presented 
a report of progress on behalf of the Song Book 
Committee which was very favorable, and recom- 
mended that Messrs. H. Carmichael, M.A., and J. 
A. McIntosh, ‘o1, be added to the committee, and 
also that any members who know of desirable songs 
give the names of these to Mr. A. J. Meiklejohn, 
Secretary of the committee. 

A committee was appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of conducting our annual elections accord- 
ing to one of the modern scientific systems of voting 
and to report at next meeting. 

The Society then resolved itself into a Mock Par- 


liament, etc., etc. 





STUDENTS’ ‘*AT HOME.”’ 

A number of the students of Queen’s gave an ‘ At 
Homme” to their city friends at Hotel Frontenac on 
Friday night. From all points of view—except one, 
perhaps--it was a brilliant success. The orchestra, 
we are sorry to say, until after “half time,” gave us 
very little idea of what music was. During the re- 
mainder of the time, however, their selections were 
fairly good. The improvement perhaps was the re- 
sult of inspiration given by the very excellent 
retreshments served. It is a pity that there is nota 
good orchestra in the city to compete with these 
lords of the land. Otherwise the programme was 
beyond criticism. The decorations, which were the 
result of the good taste and efforts of the energetic 
““Newlie” and the critical ‘“W. B.,” were the ad- 
miration of all. The entire committee in charge 
merited the many congratulations of the guests. ; 

The first of these ‘‘ At Homes” was held last win- 
ter, and a continuation of this social function by the 
students is certainly a movement in the right direc- 
tion. Successful as our Conversat is, it alone does 


not at all repay the hospitalities we receive from 
our friends of the city. Let us give more “ At 
Homes.” 


Sports, 


FOOTBALL ARENA. 
Fi the following list of games it may be easily 


seen that the football players believe in utiliz- 

ing the fine weather. The Rugby inter-year 
matches are drawing to a close, and have brought 
ought out some new and promising material. The 
newly organized Association Club has in a quiet 
way carried on a series of inter-year and inter- 
faculty matches, and men seldom seen previously 
on the campus are now familiar figures in the 
Yellow, Red and Blue. 

ASSOCIATION MATCHES. 


Nov. 6th—’98 vs. '99~—-Score o-1 favor '99. 
—Referee, A. S. Morrison. 
Nov. 7th—(Queen’s vs. City Y.M.C.A.—-Score 2-0 favor 


Queen’s. 

—Referee, A. Kennedy. 

Nov. 15th—'gg vs. Divinity Hall—Score 2-0 favor ‘go. 
—Referee, Geo, Edmison. 

Nov. 17th—-Post Graduates vs '98—Score o-o. 
—Referee, J. F. Miller. 

Nov. 22nd—'98 vs. 'o1-—Score 1-o favor ’98. 
—-Referee, J. F. Miller. 


RUGRY, 
1z2th—'g8 vs. 'o1—Score 6-0 favor '98, with game 
called on account of darkness, with 16 
minutes to play. 
—-Referee, W. CU. Baker. 
—Unmpire, L. Newlands. 
13th—'gg vs, '00--Score 2-4 favor ‘oo, 
—Referee, W. Hamilton, 
—Umpire, C. E. Smith. 
18th —'98 vs. 'oo—Score 6-3 favor 'g8. 
—Referee, L. Newlands. 
--Umpire, G. Edmison. 
20th—’gg vs..'o1—-Score 8-5 favor ‘go. 
—-Referee, Geo. Gates, 
—Unmpire, C. Johns. 

‘* Woe and woe, and lamentation.” I felt so proud 
of our boys after we played the first game. I 
thought that ‘‘noughty-one” was just about all 
right, but ever since then we have had nothing but 
defeats. Adversity is a hard school for freshies. 
Perhaps these great trials will do us good, although 
I don't quite believe all that one of the divinity 
boys told me about such things being the perfecting 
of the saints. It seems to me that playing football 
does not make angels of all the boys, perhaps be- 
cause they have not all been defeated as often as we 
have been. But I must not get gloomy. 

We played ’98 on Nov. 12th and darkness came 
on almost before we got started to play. But our 
fellows played well. In a short time we had the 
ball right at our opponents’ line. My blood boiled 
in expectation of a touch. But that little fellow 
they call “ Bunty” picked the ball out of scrimmage 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
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and ran away up the field. I asked the referee to 
call him back but he did not obey me. Mr. Bunty 
passed the ball to Scott and he made a touch. 
They did not convert it. Score 4-0. It was so 
dark now that the referee called the game with 16 
minutes still to play. 

On Nov. 2oth we played with the Juniors and 
were licked again. This was the hottest game of 
the season for me. I was fighting mad all through 
the game, and many a time I wished I was a big 
man instead of a little fellow. At half time the 
score was 5-0 in our favor. But when we changed 
sides they rolled up eight points in about as many 
minutes, and when time was called the score stood 
8-5 against us. I am lost in my own gloomy sorrows 
and can write no more for we are “out of it.” 

DIVINITY HALL VS. ‘9g 

Monday afternoon, Novy. 15th, was a red letter day 
in the “History” of Divinity Hall. Our classes in 
the afternoon were either stopped or changed to 
suit the football arrangements. When I came down 
to Church History in the afternoon I saw a number 
of our boys come to college in Knickerbockers and 
variegated sweaters, and I asked “ Bob” Herbison 
what was trump, and he told me that we were going 
to play football with ’99. After the Church History 
class we adjourned to the upper campus, there to 
do battle for Divinity Hall. The players of the 
Theological class were: (Goal) Feir; (backs) Turn- 
bull, Patterson; (half-backs) McIlroy, Herbison, 
Hunter; (forwards) Gordon, Prittie, Leckie, Bur- 
ton, Best. 

These found themselves opposed by the following 
team from ’99: (Goal) Purvis; (backs) Solandt, 
Henderson ; (half-backs) Faulkner, Shaw, Rawlins ; 
(forwards) T. Kennedy, W. R. Hunter, Miller, 
Black, J. F. McDonald. 

Thinking it was contrary to the doctrines contain- 
ed in the Confession of Faith none of our boys were 
willing to “toss up” for choice of goals, ‘99 men 
were not so scrupulous and decided to kick with the 
wind, 

The game began and the ball immediately travel- 
led to Divinity’s goal, but not more than two min- 
utes’ play had elapsed before the referee was com- 
pelled to stop the game and warn our boys against 
the use of—of—of— — bad words. I felt sorry 
that our boys had to be “ called down ” for that but 
I just had “to grin and bear it.” After this was 
duly impressed by the referee the game was recom- 
menced, and in a few minutes Dave Gordon got the 
ball and tore down to about the middle of the field, 
when suddenly he found he was minus the ball. 
Whenever Dave would get it, immediately he was 
surrounded by many obstacles which seemed hard 
to remove, and often looked, as a spectator on 


the line put it, like chasing a chip-monk through a 
brush-pile. 

Nearly all the time the ball was in Divinity’s ter- 
ritory and it looked as if-our boys were afraid to go 
past the centre of the field. At last I told Burton 
and Prittie that they were allowed to go up the field 
over halt way if they wished, but they said that it 
wasn’t any use, that the ball was never there. One 
of the spectators near our goal asked Harry Feir 
who were playing with Divinity Hall, and he told 
him that there were Turnbull and ten spare men on 
the team. In the first half ‘9g drove the ball into 
the net. Changing ends play was resumed almost 
immediately, and this half was simply a repetition 
of the first, ’99 again driving the sphere under the 
bar, making the final score 2-0 in favor of the junior 
year. During this half a slight accident occurred to 
A. O. Patterson, and the first blood of the game ap- 
peared. Referring to it Andy” said, “I am the 
only man that shed his righteous blood for Divinity 
Hall.” ; 

Looking at the game as a whole it was a good ex- 
ample of muffs, fumbles, tumbles and misses. I en- 
quired of Dave Best how our boys came to be 
beaten, and he replied, “Oh simply because we are 
not used to Fast company.” 


KICKS. 


Capt. of Divinity Hall to referee—* You should 
stick to your decision, Mr. Referee, whether it is 
right or wrong.” 


When “ Andy” was “tossed” it was commonly 


_ reported that he was guilty of breaking the third 


Commandment. 


“We could have scored if things had not been as 
they were.”—Leckie, 


POST GRADUATES VS, ’98. 

On Nov. 17 the men of over 4 years standing de- 
termined to show that their intellectual growth had 
not been at the expense of the physical, and turned 
out eleven men to eet the senior year in an Agso- 
ciation match. The following teams lined up: 


_ GRADUATES. 98. 
Nimmo wee eee tee e eee eee cy POA se bik eevee Harve 
Lurnbull \ { Marshall 
Patterson fi‘ 0° Tt tte eres backs. .-seeseee see, ( G, Edmison 
Alexander Orser 
R. Hunter j herent eee, balf-backs.... cc. ccc eee Scott 
Menzies | McPherson 
A. S. Morrison ) Elliott 
H. Hunter Collier 
Grange ( Sade eos forwardS .....eeee eee. - Dowsley 
Gordon j McDonnell 
Huffman Dunkley 


The playing throughout was real and clean. The 
rushes of the “Posts” were strong and fast—at 
least they were fast when once they were started. 
Both lines of forwards were slow in breaking away 
with the ball. The score, 0-0, fairly indicates the 
respective merits of the different teams. 
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Arts College. 
YeM.C. A. NOTES. 


UR meeting of Nov. 12th was led by Mr. R. 
Burton, who gave us an excellent talk on 
Citizenship.’ He emphasized the necessity 

of carrying our religion into our everyday life. 
Moreover, he said, as college men it is our duty to 
enter into the politics of our country and stand up 
for all that is highest and noblest in the land, and 
not leave the government in the hands of the office- 
seekers. 

On Noy. rgth a special union meeting of the 
Q.U.M.A., Y.W. and Y.M.C.A. was held in Convo- 

“cation Hall for the purpose of considering our mis- 
sionary situation. Mr. Turnbull, who was the 
first speaker, laid before us the circumstances under 
which Dr. Smith was chosen as our representative 
in the foreign field, and outlined the doctor’s work 
in Honan, China. 

Mr. Feir spoke next, giving us an idea of the work 
that our missionary is now doing in India. He also 
explained the direct dependence of Dr, Smith upon 
us for his support. 

Then followed Mr. Carmichael, who gave special 
prominence to the financial side of the question, and 
asked for the continued support of the students to 
this branch of our college work, after which the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

‘Whereas, we believe the support of a distinct- 
ively college representative in the foreign field has 
done much to awaken and keep alive the interest of 
the students of Queen’s in this important part of the 
work of the church, and 

‘Whereas, Dr. Smith both formerly in Honan 
and now in India has done and is doing faithful and 
efficient work as our representative, resolved, 

“That we the students of Queen's here assembled 
acknowledge as ours the responsibility that former 
students assumed in the name of our Alma Mater in 
sending Dr. Smith to the foreign field; that we re- 

‘affirm our interest in and our loyalty to the foreign 
branch of the work of our College Missionary Asso- 
ciation, and that by our practical efforts we will do 
all that we can to further the work of our missionary 
and to foster the true missionary spirit among our 
college men and women.” 





CONCURSUS INIQUITATUS ET VIRTUTIS. 


A new life! A spirit of full pure, true British fair 
play! Can it be possible that our hoary-headed 
Concursus has been born again and that to better 
things! That such is true there is little room for 
doubt. Anxiously did all lovers of equity wait to 
see if the seed of honesty sown last year, not lavish- 


ly but with manly intent, would this year spring into 
full and free life. And it has done so. The first 
session of the court of '98 has given us proof of 
growth. The seed was good, the harvest 1s assured. 
Comparisons are odious but, at times, necessary. 
From time immemorial until last year the main idea 
underlying a trial in our courts was that of conviét- 
ing a man if possible—of finding him guilty at al- 
most any cost. Fun and fines were required. ast 
year a small advance was made. Much sympathy 
was extended to the wayward freshman. The law 
of equal rights to all was dimly descried. No case 
savoring of persecution was entered. This year the 
advance is clearly discernible. We see it in the 
whole tone of the proceedings. It is not, as in the 
days gone by, prove your man guilty if possible, but 
on the contrary give hin every chance to establish 
his innocency. But one more step remains to be 
taken in the interest of the accused—take cogniz- 
ance only of specific charges. Let this be done and 
the cry for constitutional reform will be hushed. 
Now is the time to take that all-important step. As 
you value the usefulness of the court delay not to 
do so. Two cases only were tried at the first sitting 
which was held on 23rd inst. A freshman pleaded 
guilty to three indictments and was fined according- 
ly. A sophomore was found guiltless of the charges 
brought against him and was discharged with a 
slight reprimand for careless speech. The spirit of 
good feeling and open justice was manifest to all 
present. McIntyre and McCallum for the prosecu- 
tion, and Fralick and Fraser for the defence, hand- 
led the cases most admirably. An earnest attempt 
to get at the facts of the case and to dispense jus- 
tice to all characterized every action of the chief. 


justice. 
nd 


YEAR MEETINGS. 
97. 

I am the possessor of Gyges’ ring. I am here, 
there, anywhere; always seeing, but never seen. 
Closed doors bar me not and secret councils are no 
longer secret. My knowledge is dangerous, but 
rarely is it given to the public. 

The other evening I found my way to Queen’s 
College, and immediately upon entering the hall I 
found myself repeating a line from “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner”—“ What loud uproar bursts 
from that door,”—I suppose because my ears were 
filled with the sound of shouts of laughter coming 
from a room at the top of the first flight of stairs. | 
entered the room, sliding underneath the closed 
door, and found myself in the company of some 
twenty-five merry, rollicking fellows. Some students 
having a re-union, I decided. How they laughed 
and joked! One fine-looking boy, with auburn hair 
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and a forehead like that of a king, was just taking 
his place in the chair. His face was aglow with 
good feeling. He was proud to be appointed per- 
manent president, and would for ever and aye keep 
an open house to those comrades of his. And they 
all seemed to believe him and to take him at his 
word. Then they chose a shy, intelligent-looking 
boy, with biue eyes and light moustache, as their 
permanent secretary. A little fellow with black 
curly hair and a very thin neck made me wish I could 
take off my ring and enjoy a laugh, for he was con- 
stantly making the most original jokes I ever heard. 
Then they decided that the fellow with the long nose 
and the face like a woman's would be their football 
captain. ‘There never before was a class of such 
jolly good fellows as these” I found myself saying 
when all at once the laughing ceased. They were 
going to talk about an article which appeared in 
their paper some time ago. Ina few minutes they 
decided that the matter was unworthy of notice, and 
so the talk ended. More jokes and more laughter 
followed, and they decided to meet and spend a 
social evening together some time soon. Business 
was finished and as they rose to leave they sang, 
“‘ Here's to ’g7, drink her down.” I slipped away 
in the same manner as I had entered, saying to my- 
felf that I had to-night seen a class of boys who will 
take the world on its bright side and will most likely 
leave it better than they have found it. 
98. 

The regular meeting of the senior year was held 
on Monday, Nov. 15th. The offer of K. W. Snyder 
to do the year photograph was accepted. In order 
to get over all difficulty the pictures will be arranged 
in alphabetical order. The committee, appointed 
to make a complete list of the members of the year, 
reported the number to be 11g. ’98 has a larger 
membership than any of its predecessors or the other 
years in existence at the College at the present time. 
Owing to the large amount of business to be trans- 
acted this session, it was decided that programmes 
be not given at every regular meeting, but that a 
number of inter-year meetings be held for that pur- 
pose. The candidates chosen to contest the Alma 
Mater elections were: For President, James S. 
Shortt, M.A., (acclamation); Vice-President, W. C. 
Dowsley and James S. Macdonnell; Critic, J. Fer- 
guson and W. F. Marshall; Committeeman, J. W. 
Merril! (acclamation). 

99. 

There was a large attendance of the junior year 
at its regular meeting on Nov. 16th. The names of 
Mr. A. M. Harper and Mr. G. Barker were laid be- 
fore the executive. A committee was appointed to 
consider the advisability of procuring a class pin. 
The nomination of officers for the Alma Mater was 


then proceeded with, and Messrs. Kennedy and 
Hunter were chosen as the year’s nominees for the 
office of secretary. For the office of committeeman 
Mr. F-. Mohr was elected by acclamation. A com- 
mittee was then appointed to further the interests 
of the year’s nominee for committeeman. The fol- 
lowing programme was then presented: Piano 
solo by Miss Minnes, and a debate, “ Resolved that 
we wear the regulation academic cap.” Mr. W. 
Kemp, assisted by Miss Wilkie and Mr. W. R. 
Saunders, championed the affirmative side, while 
Mr. Dempster and Miss Britton took the negative. 
The year decided in favor of the affirmative by a 
very narrow majority, 
‘00. 
A large and enthusiastic meeting of the members 
of this year was held in the junior philosophy room 
on Monday, Novy. 22nd, at which Mr. J. Sparks was 
chosen as the candidate for the Alma Mater election. 
Messrs. T. C. Brown and W. H. Gould were sub- 
mitted as candidates for the office of treasurer of 
the Alma Mater. It was unanimously agreed that 
we have an “at home,” the place and date to be 
agreed upon later. -The meeting being entirely 
taken up by business, there was no programme 
rendered. 


Y.W.C. A. NOTES. 

The monthly missionary meeting of the Y.W.C.A. 
was held Thursday afternoon, Oct. 28th. Miss Mc- 
Lennan was leader of the meeting, and Mrs, Dunlop 
gave an address on “ Japanese Women.” Having 
had some experience in missionary work in Japan, 
Mrs. Dunlop was all the more able to make her talk 
interesting and to excite her unselfish sisters in the 
east. The ten minutes usually given for discussion 
was taken up by the girls in asking questions about 
Japanese women, and when the meeting closed we 
all felt that we had spent a most profitable hour. 


Miss Drennan took charge of the meeting Friday 
afternoon, Nov. sth, and read a very interesting 
paper on “ Humility.” Miss Jamieson read a poem 
bearing on the subject and a short discussion fol- 
lowed. The attendance was unusually large, there 
being fifty members present. 


On the following Friday Miss Grenfell read a sug- 
gestive paper on “ Habits.” 





All lovers of the Gaelic will be pleased to know 
that the standard for the M. C. Cameron Gaelic 
scholarship has been raised by the addition of the 
following: Ossian, Fingal, Duncan Ban Mac- 
Intyre’s Poems, Blackie’s Language and Literature 
of the Scottish Highlands. The examination for 
this scholarship was held on Nov. 13th, and was 
awarded to W. A. Fraser, Big Harbor, C.B. 
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IRedical College. 
AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY. 


HE regular meeting of this Society was held on 
Friday, 12th inst. The rules of the Concursus 
were given their final form, since when they 

have been posted in a prominent place, so that none 
need err. Invitations were received requesting the 
presence of delegates at the annual dinners of 
Trinity and Toronto medical colleges, and were re- 
ferred to the senior year. At the ineeting held on 
the tgth inst. Mr. F. Birkett was appointed to re- 
present us at Varsity’s dinner, and Mr. Mather will 
perform a similar duty at Trinity. The subject of 
our own dinner then came up and it was unanimous- 
ly resolved that such a fanétion be held. The 
several committees were appointed and they are 
enthusiastic. The place has not yet been decided 
upon, but there seems to be a strong feeling in favor 
of returning to the former order of things and going 
to an hotel. From present indications the dinner 
will be a success no matter where it is held. 





NOTES. 

Dr. Knight has not leétured this week on account 
of the death of his mother-in-law, the late Mrs. 
Workman. Dr. Knight has the sympathy of the 
students in his bereavement. 

Freshmen were “ At Home” to their fellow-stu- 
dents on Friday evening, 12th inst., and proved jolly 
hosts. A good attendance was present, who seemed 
to thoroughly enjoy themselves, and we are promis- 
ed that other “At Homes” will follow. It’s the 
Sophomores’ turn now. 

The rumored prosecution by the Concursus of a 
freshman for bringing strangers into the dissecting 
room, recalls to our minds how often this rule has 
been violated. The Concursus is making a right 
move in this matter, and can depend on the support 
of the students in enforcing this regulation. 





Divinity Ball. 


NOTES. 

OW are the mighty (voices) fallen! No more 
) yellocution, no more shouting of bells! bells! 
no tragic appeals to the ocean to roll on; all 

this is changed. Our proposed pamphlet on “ The 
Evidences of Elocution at Queen’s ” will have to be 
revised. Instead of those blood-curdling yells that 
used to make the freshmen’s hair stand on end, the 
only “signs” of the “noble art” are the mysterious 
entrance and exit of pairs of students to and from 
Convocation Hall. As we have now been through 
the ordeal ourselves we can confidently recommend 





it as a splendid tonic for anyone suffering from over- 
weening conceit of his oratorical powers. It makes 
us all the more fervently express the wish of the 
poet (revised edition) 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To Aear ourselves as ithers hear us. 

Divinity Hall met on Monday to select candidates 
for the A.M.S. Two names were put in nomination 
tor committeeman, H. Feir and D. L. Gordon. It 
was decided to hold another meeting later in the 
week to make further nominations for other offices, 
if it were deemed advisable. 


Mr. Finlayson of the class of 'g2 has returned to 
Queen’s after an absence of five years and is taking 
the divinity class. He has in the meantime been 
pursuing his studies at Manitoba College. 

Among the latest arrivals to swell our ranks are 
A. J. McNeil, A. D. McIntyre and V. M. Purdy. 
We give these belated gentlemen a hearty welcome, 
and to Mr. McNeil we extend our deepest syinpathy 
upon the recent death of his brother, a tormer 
student of Queen’s. 
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Prof. (in Jr. Hebrew)—* Which part has the 
accent, the cat (kat) or the tail (tal) ” ? 

Student from back seat—* The tail.” 

T. S. Shortt (to Managing Editor of JournaL)— 
“Say, Mc., will you kindly have my name changed in 
the list of the staff” ? 

Mc.—‘*Why, what’s wrong with it” ? 

Shortt—“ Wrong, why it’s to-Short#.” 
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De Nobis Robilibus. 

FE came across a circular sent out to sub- 
scribers to the Journav in ’81 which ends 
up with the following interrogation, quite 

worthy of Hibernian authorship: ‘If we do not 
hear from you, may we retain your name on our 
subscribers’ list ?” 

We have not yet had the speech from the throne 
in the mock parliament, but we have had a couple 
of vigorous speeches from the overthrown. 


Anxious student (who expects a letter at the P.O. 
and gets only a paper) to P.M.G.—‘ Is this all, for 
me”? P.M.G.—* Yes, it’s all for you.” 


Professor in Latin class (after explaining about 
rigging of ancient ships) asks: ‘Is there a marimer 
in this class ?”’ 

Student (who has made two trips, washing dishes, 
on steamer “ Corsican”) holds up his hand. 

Prof.-—“ Well, Mr. ——, can a ship sail against 
the wind ?” 

Student mariner (?)— Why, no sir, under no con- 
ditions}; certainly not!” 


D. L. Gordon, although in Divinity, is taking his 
bitters (Porter) again. 


Now ts THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


ol Weekly Repository of Contemporancous Thought and Research 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity. 


Iilustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies 10 Cents. . 


THE » HoMILETIC « REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and discussion of practical issues. 


Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2.50. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World. With Valuable IMustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 
J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘International Missionary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England. 

Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance. Single 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CoO., 
If Richmond St. W., Toronto. 


Student (presumably Irish) speaks thus of his mis- 
fortune in exams: “IfI had written /ess on each 
question, and more on the whole, I would have been 
all right.” 


Prof. in Latin class, describing ancient manu- 
scripts: ‘I have several photographs which it is 
quite impossible for me to show the class.” 

Commotion among the ladies. 


Freshman in Jenkins’ store—“Do you keep gowns 
here?” 

Old man, in a hoarse whisper—‘ Night or day 
gowns ? ” 


W. A. Grange at A.M.S.—‘* I have much pleasure 
in seconding the motion, because in this way we 
will not only be enabled to get at the athletic side 
of the ladies, but it may assist the court.” 


D. M. Solahdt, after football match—“I don’t 
know whether those scrimmage men seek for a sign 
or not, but they certainly belong to a stiff-necked 
generation.” 


A. R-nn-e (lover of street music)—‘‘ When I get 
married I think I'll buy a street piano.” 

J. S. Watson—“1 suppose to drown down the 
other sounds.” 


BOOKS! +# 
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Text Books, College Supplies, and 
Miscellaneous and Standard Works 
at _very lowest prices. Orders for 
Books by mail promptly and care- 
fully attended to. % ve wt wt ot ot ut 


R.UGLOW & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 








JOHN HENDERSON & CO. 
86 PRINCESS STREET, - KINGSTON. 


FURS a ...Lowest Prices. 
_ GEORGE MILLS & CO,, 


WELLINGTON STREET 


Newest Styles... HATS 








The well-dressed Student always purchases 
his Furnishings frome 


ae JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES..... 








Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 


Whether In Arts 
or Mediciney.. 


20 per cent. Discount 
efor you at * 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 


R.H. ELMER, | 
Fashionable + Hair-Dressing - Parlor 


161 Princess Street, Kingston. 


ee CPA AT ALL HOURS. 
WANTED! 


Student Freshmen 
‘To purchase their College Gowns from us, 


Student Sophomores 
To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, Ties, Socks, Braces 
and Underwear. 


Student Juniors ; 
To select from our new stock a nice Fall or Winter Over- 
coat in Frieze or Blue Beaver. L. E. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00, worth almost double the money. 


Student Seniors 
To remember that for many years we have made the 
Regulation Laureating Hood in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom. 


CRUMLEY BROS. 








You will find us on the 
Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 








—_— 


Christianity and Idealism (new), $1.75. 
Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
Selections, Comte, Mill and Spencer, $1.25. 
Hedonistic Theorles, $1.25. 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25. 


F, NISBE.T, The Corer Book Store. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





DR. O. W. DALY, 
Dental Surgeon, 


130 Princss St., Kingston. Oner Standard Bank. 





R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
Dentist, 
230 1-2 Princess Street, - 


i Kingston, Ontario. 
Special attention paid te Orval Deformities. 





JOHN MUDIE, B.A, 
Barrister, &¢., 


Clarence Street, Kingston, Ont. 





McINTYRE & McINTYRE, 
Barristers, Solicitors, &c., 
King Street, Kingston, Ont. 


DALTON & STRANGE., 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, ~ = Kingston, Ont. 
Jo rfecforhorgerfoagergooge ofe obs ofe ofe ofe obs abe ofs obo ofeohooke obs ofrodeokeodeoteofe 


A. E. HUNT, 


HAIR DRESSING anv 
SHAVING PARLOR.«. 








280 PRINCESS ST., - KINGSTON. 
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For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atutut 


ae THE AULIC 
...CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION.... 


J. J. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON. 


LH. BREGK ELECTRICIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 


«and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
¢¢¢ 





SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights. Electric 
Heaters. Bells and Annunclators. 


oe : 
Repairs of all kinds promptly attended to. 


339 King Stret. «eee Telephone 94, 





Headquarters for Skates and Hockey 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. vt ut 


Liberal Discount to Students. 
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K. W. SNIDER’S PHOTO PARLORS 
224 PRINCESS STREET, 3 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE. 


Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


F, W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN_2@e~ 
WIG Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, &zc., &c. 


ZiWwe SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 


SPE NCER BROS., 4 For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 


W and made in the latest approved 











FASHIONABLE TAILORS, * fashion at the lowest possible 
119 Princess Street, - KINGSTON. # cash price..... 





To the Students and Friends 


EE" ay 

sileves We are grateful to you for this space as a medium of 
introducing our business to you. We are Photographers, 
and after expending considerable money in getting every- 
thing built and equipped in the finest American Plan, we 
are prepared to give you the latest in Pose and Finish. We 
have a large line of Frames, Wall Paper, &c. Come in and 
get acquainted. All welcome, 


D.A.WEESE & CO., 


121 PRINCESS STREET. "PHONE NEW STORE. 














ESTABLISHED 1852, 


JAMES REID, 


The Leading Undertaker and 
Furniture Manufacturer & »* 
254 and 256 Princess Street, - Kingston. 


: Ooo 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE A SPECIALTY....- 
eeeee AMBULANCE CALL *PHONE 147A. 


COPYRIGHT. 1092 


RDY & CoO., 


123 PRINCESS STREET. 


The comfortable, good-wearing 


UL kind of Underwear will be found 


OOooe 


ROBT. J. REID, Manager. 


Z with us, 50c., 75c., $1.00. 2 2% 
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HE JOUR RNAL of’97- oh has aieaay established 
itself, so that even the members of the staff 
do not expect it to be an utter failure. There 

is a difference, however, between merely living and 

living successfully. The preacher or teacher who is 
merely endured for the time being, because a better 
substitute cannot be found, is not in an enviable 
position. Now, a mere threadbare, pinched, half- 
starved existence is not what we wish for the 

Journa, whatever our readers may want. So long 

as our college paper continues to exist and fulfil 

certain necessary duties as 4 chronicle of events, 
the majority of its readers seem to be contented. 

We believe it would be almost better for the 

JournaL to die for a session or two, so that the 

fellows might rally round it and give it the support 

they ought. We are not complaining at all, under- 
stand; we have probably been given more assist- 
ance by the student body in general than any staff 
has received for some time. But the point is that 
this help comes from only a small circle, who realize 
the efforts it takes to make a college paper any good. 

The trouble is, too, that nearly all contributions of 

any length or importance are received from post- 

graduates or alumni. Weare certainly thankful to 
them for the good things they give us. One of these 
contributions occasionally is quite fitting, and shows 
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that our graduates do not give up their interest in 
their Alma Mater once they have finished their 
course. But if a college paper is to be what it 
should be, if it is to interest students and touch their 
life closely, most of the space in its columns must 
be occupied with the thoughts and ideas of the men 
and women who are still round the halls. Now we 
venture to say that few have any idea how little we 
receive from under-graduates, either ladies or gentle- 
men. Scarcely anything worthy of mention so far 
has been received from this source, save reports of 
meetings and such like. 

Now, that is not as it should be, and with all 
courtesy we would beg the, under-graduates, both 
ladies and gentlemen, to give the fact some con- 
sideration. Perhaps if we made a personal canvass, 
as Alma Mater candidates do, we might reap a rich 
harvest, but our editorial duties are already so 
numerous that we can scarcely afford that, without 
an increase of salary. We invite contributions on 
every conceivable topic that is of interest to them 
from men and women of every year in the college. 
And we make bold to say that if we receive an 
abundance of such, even though they be not marvels 
of literary style, or fathomless in their depth of 
thought, our Journat will be more up-to-date and , 
more in touch with the actual life of the students. — 
We think, ladies and gentlemen, it should be rather 
galling to your pride to know that the editor and 
his assistant must sit down sometimes and write up 
half the copy for want of anything better (or worse), 
That is apt to grow monotonous to both writers and 
readers. Ininviting contributions so urgently, we 
give a few points of information that may not he 
known to members of the junior years. 

In the first place a contributor has only to drop 
his contribution in the sanctum box to ensure its re- 
ception, not to leave it with the Postmaster General. 
Every contribution of whatever character must be 
signed. The contributor has the privilege of saying 
whether he wishes his initial signature or any at all 
published with the contribution. Again, all contri. 
butions of any length should be in by Monday morn- 
ing of the week the Journa is published. They 
will be received however as late as Tuesday evening. 
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Any item received later than that is likely to be left 
over for the next issue. Further, write as clearly as 
possible, for the sake of printers and proof-readers., 

Don't be afraid to give us something that is not 
along the line of sports, gymnasium, Alma Mater, 
&c. These are not the only lines in which the 
thoughts of students are interested. Any item of 
news, short or long, will be gladly received, and you 
may count yourself a public servant if you quietly 
jot it down and place it in the sanctum box. 

Now, if these words have the effect of making our 
college men feel that they must make the JourNAL 
their own, we shall be extremely thankful. Other- 
wise we shall consider the advisability of removing 
our sanctum to Divinity Hall or the Ph.D. class, or 
perhaps to one of the alumni associations in Toronto 
or Ottawa. 

* * Bs 

Alma Mater elections have come and gone again, 
this year more quietly perhaps than for many years 
past. Fate seemed to be against our having a good 
rousing old-time election this year. For one who 
reinembers the days when carriages dashed around 
the city as if a parliamentary contest were on, 
Saturday’s election seeined rather tame. One who 
did not know the conditions would think that the 
lively college spirit of by-gone days was dying out. 
That is hardly the case, however, though some 
features of the election might lead one to come to 
such a conclusion. The fa¢t, ¢.g., that the Meds. as 
a body refused to have anything to do with the 
election would indicate that their college spirit was 
waning. Perhaps the “At Homes” in the den, and 
the 7Esculapian fees are found to be already a too 
heavy drain on their treasury, Again, it looked as 
though Divinity Hall were not far behind, for though 
they decided to nominate a vice-president in place 
of the Meds., a considerable number did not see fit 
to spent fifty cents in the interests of their candi- 
date. Such facts savour a little of decline, but, it 
may be, the real cause of the quite uninteresting 
election is to be found elsewhere. 

Mr. J. S. Shortt, M.A., when the nominee of the 
senior year in Arts, was almost too strong a candi- 
date for the presidency to brook opposition. The 
Meds. at any rate could not not find it in their 
hearts to attempt a contest. Perhaps this is to be 
explained partly by the fact that the Aisculapian 
Society is really taking the place of the Alma Mater 
for the dons of the disse€ting room. 

Mr. Robt. Hunter, M.A., who was the only nom- 
inee in opposition to Mr. Shortt, declined the con- 
test on the ground that he had not been nominated 
by any organization or body of students. When 
once the presidential contest is off it is difficult to 
work up enthusiasm over the election for minor 


offices. In addition to this the fee had been raised 
to fifty cents, and this seems to have sorely tried a 
great number. For whatever reasons, the election 
was a comparative failure, only about a third of the 
vote being polled that there has been in some years. 

With all humility we suggest a few changes in the 
programme. First, as to the fee. A notice of 
motion is already before the Society to have it 
reduced to the old figure. That is well, but some- 
thing more is necessary, and that is, that every 
member of the Society should pay this fee. Ifa 
man has not enough honesty or enough college 
spirit about him to pay this debt to his Alina Mater, 
some measure of compulsion should be brought to 
bear upon him. We suggest then that the fee be 
collected just as the Arts Society fee. If members 
wish to pay on the day of election, very good; if 
not, let it be fully: understood that they will be 
required to pay the fee anyhow. The Arts Society 
could take this in charge for the Arts College, and 
the Aisculapian Society for the Medicals. If that 
had been understood on Saturday we should in all 
likelihood have had 500 voters instead of 190. 

Again the arrangement for nominations from 
different years and faculties was rather mixed this 
year on account of the Medicals retiring from the 
field. Divinity Hall had a rather too prominent 
position in the contest, to judge at least from the 
utterances of Arts men. Now if the Medicals are 
going to drop out of the race in the future (which 
we hope will not be the case), why not let each 
year nominate one candidate, Science Hall and 
Divinity Hall one each, and let the weakest go to 
the wall as before. That would avoid the possibility 
of an indifferent nominee being appointed by acccla- 
mation in any faculty. It would avoid, too, the 
unpleasantness of a contest between two members 
of the same year or faculty. Then let there be one 
nomination for the vice-presidency from the senior 
year, one from Divinity Hall, and one from the 
post-graduates. 

Another point worthy of notice is the practice of 
“‘plumping,” which has become altogether too com- 
mon of late years. The practice is essentially 
unfair, giving aman or a year, that is thoroughly 
selfish, the privilege of attending to the election of 


‘their own man without any regard to the election in 


general. Men who would be elected on a fair vote 
are sometimes snowed under by this practice, The 
result is unfair, not only to these individuals but to 
the interests of the Alma Mater. 

We have all confidence, however, that our new 
President and Executive will at once set to work to 
make all desired reform. 

But we can hardly close this subject without a 
reference to the retiring President, Mr. W. F. 
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Nickle, B.A. He has filled the presidential chair in 
a way that is almost unparalleled in the history of the 
University. The public spirit that characterized his 
whole course at Queen’s was not wanting when he 
attained the highest seat of honor among her stud- 
ents. His caretnl attention to every detail of busi- 
ness, his zeal in promoting every scheme that would 
be to our advantage, his steady attendance at every 
meeting showed that he had not sought the office 
for honor alone. The promptness and firmness and 
accuracy with which his decisions were given called 
forth praise from all, and also won their respect. 

We hope to have in the future men for this posi- 
tion as worthy of the honor, men who will exhibit a 
like zealous interest in all that pertains to college 
life, both before and after their election. 

Some complaints have been heard from studénts 
regarding the College Calendar for the present 
session. The omission of the names of graduates is 
looked upon as a most undesirable innovation. 
However, we feel more like excusing the powers that 
be when we learn that a saving of a hundred dollars 
or more is effected thereby, and also that the full 

list will be published every other year. 
oe * * 

Following we have a communication from an in- 
jured footballer, whom we leave to the tender 
mercies of the sporting editor. We are only too 
happy to receive such communications. It proves 
that our pages are read when they provoke dis- 
cussion. 


Communications. 
To the Editor of the Fournal: 

O serve any useful purpose criticisms must be 
impartial. When any motive except that of 
making the “best ideas prevail” actuates the 

critic, the value of his work is completely destroyed. 
When he holds a brief he is certain to suppress 
facts, either by wilfully ignoring them or by unin- 
tentionally failing to give them the true emphasis. 
The critic who does either is himself liable to 
criticism. 

With laudable zeal for purifying 
athletics, the editorial columns of the Journat have, 
at considerable length, discussed athletic affairs. In 
doing so it has reflected the sentiments of the 
students, for our inter-year football matches have 
been a subject very fruitful of debate. I cannot say, 
however, that the criticisms advanced by the 
Journac have reflected the feeling of the student 
body; nor have they given the Journat a reputation 
for fairness and consistency: 


inter-year 


- critic. 


Among the early utterances was one to the effect 
that post-graduate students like Ross and Hunter, 
who have been in attendance from time immemorial, 
should not be allowed to play on inter-year teams. 
On strict grounds no exception could be taken to 
the criticism, for it certainly seems singular that on 
a technicality these old men can be brought into 
the senior year. 

But when we look at the last utterance of the 
JournaL, we are struck with its prodigal liberality. 
The leaven of crookedness which had sanctioned 
the playing of these representatives of bygone days, 
has affected the critic of that enormity, and he con- 
dones offences which the most latitudmarian are 
compelled to condemn. It is a crime to play men 
over age who expect to be graduated next spring ; 
itis a technicality that disqualifies a team which 
secures the services of the janitor and of a bank 
clerk in the city, neither of whom is a registered 


student. 

The Athletic Committee deserves credit for pro- 
viding a set of rules which secured teams of bona 
fide students from the first, second and third years. 
It may be pardoned for taking for granted that the 
year which assumes the guardianship of college in- 
stitutions should be the highest expression of college 
honor. If college spirit conceives of ’g8’s disquali- 
fication by the Athletic Committee as the result of a 
technicality, as the JournaL maintains, it 1s lower 
than I take it to be. A spade is no longer a spade, 
if two such flagrant violations of sportsmantlike 
decorum constitute only a technical excuse for over- 
throwing a team. 

I think the Journal is greatly to blame for con- 
niving, as it has done, at an offence which is really 
the cause of the present unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs and of the comparative failure of our inter-* 
year contests. The games were hotly contested and 
yet good feeling prevailed. If outsiders had been 
kept outside the series would have been brought to 
a successful termination. I would suggest, there- 
fore, that in future contesting teams be required to 
name to the Athletic Committee the personel of the 
teams and spare men at least twenty-four hours be- 
Yours respectfully, 

A.B. 

[We are much indebted to the writer of the above 
communication for the valuable information he has 
given concerning the necessary qualifications of a 
It must be borne in mind, however, that we 
do not lay any claims to infallibility and are always 
open to friendly criticism. If, in the past, we have 
ever been guilty of misrepresentation we must say it 
was unintentional and that we would be only too 
glad to have it pointed out to us. In the present 
case, however, we do not feel that our critic is deal- 


fore the game. 
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ing justly with us, for we fail to see that we have 
either ignored any facts or unintentionally failed to 
give them. 

We would like to know what distinction onr critic 
makes between sentiment and feeling; in one breath 
he makes the admission that the JourNar in its 
criticism of the inter-year football series this season 
has ‘reflected the sentiments of the students,” in 
the next he denies that it has “ reflected the feeling 
of the student body.” 

The charge of our being affected with the “leaven 
of crookedness” is a very serious one, and we hope 
that when he made it our critic was not following 
out consistently the excellent tenets which he has 
laid down concerning critics and criticism. In one 
case at least we know that he has not done this, 
since one would infer from the tenor of his remarks 
that the team of the senior year had been disqualified 
for playing the janitor, and that the Journar had 
maintained that this was a technicality. If he will 
take the trouble to learn the facts of the case he will 
find that the playing of the janitor had nothing to 
do with the disqualification of the team of the senior 
year, but that the team was thrown out of the series 
for playing a man who entered the University with 
the class, who isa member of the A.M.S., and whose 
photograph will be in their class picture. On these 
grounds we maintained, and we still maintain, that 
this team was thrown out on a technicality, espe- 
cially when we remember that the Athletic Committee 
did not disqualify them when they played the janitor; 
and we feel safe in saying that any fair-minded 
critic will admit that in this case there is at least 
ample room for difference of opinion. 

Our critic takes a very optimistic view when he 
says that good feeling prevailed throughout the 
contest. How can good feeling prevail when any 
team refuses to line up when a game is called and 
allows the match to go by default? 

The suggestion that the personel of the contend- 
ing teams be handed to the Athletic Committee at 
least 24 hours before the game is one that is well 
worthy of consideration, and we would be very glad 
if more of the students would avail themselves of 
the opportunities they have for offering criticisms 
and making suggestions through the columns of the 
JOURNAL.| 


To the Editor of the Fournal : 


Str,—I wish to call attention to the fact that 
for some time past meetings have been persistently 
called between the hours of four or five on Friday 
afternoons—the regular time of the Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A. meetings. I suppose this is not an inten- 
tional discourtesy to these associations, but it is 
none the less an unfortunate occurrence, as many 





of the students do not wish to miss the privilege of 
attending the usual meetings, yet would like to take 
part in the business of other societies. I hope this 
little hint will be sufficient to prevent any repetition 
of this discourtesy. M. M. B. 


A grumbling reader writes: ‘Will you use your 
influence to get the inverted wash tub removed from 
the reading room? No short-sighted person can 
with comfort read any magazine fixed to it, and the 
option is left us of stunting our bodies by stooping, or 
our minds by abstaining. We naturally feel the 
latter less, but why should we be condemned to 
mental atrophy because nature or study has spoiled 
our sight ?” 








Contributions and Addresses. 


COLLEGE SINGING, 

T different times in the past there have appear- 
ed in the columns of the Journat complaints 
about the decadence of the good old custom 

of college singing ; it is not the writer’s purpose to 
add another to the list. It is enough that the 
‘tumult of resonant chords’ is seldom heard, and 
that the lack of it is felt and regretted by us all. 

A number of the professors, too, have been heard 
to regret the almost entire absence of class-room 
singing. If they reflect upon it, they cannot fail to 
observe that on those rare occasions when their 
sudden appearance in the lecture room has surpris- 
ed a promising young volume of song into a vacant 
silence, they have invariably been a minute or two 
late. This is not a mere coincidence and the plain 
inference is, that an interval of ten minutes between 
lectures would tend to promote classroom singing. 
However, it must be left with them to determine 
whether such an arrangement would, on the whole, 
be more profitable than the one in existence at 
present. 

Meanwhile, what can be done for the revival of 
college singing in general? A few years ago we 
adopted the plan of utilizing the University Glee 
Club in the interests of general college singing. This 
scheme, when it was carried out, proved to be at 
once a success and a failure—it was successful in 
ruining the Glee Club, and it failed to increase the 
practice of singing college songs by the students. 
We had then to face the question as to how the 
Glee Club might be revived. 

No satisfactory solution of this problem could be 
worked out till it was recognized that the energies 
of the Glee Club must be concentrated upon the 
production of good Glee Club singing, and not dissi- 
pated in the wider and more difficult task of pro- 
moting what is distinctively termed ‘college singing.’ 
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The recent rapid progress of the Glee Club dates 
from the time when this plan was first put into 
practice by its management. Under the leadership 
of their capable, painstaking and energetic director, 
Mr. Medley, they attained, last year, a degree of 
efficiency which called forth the remark from, an 
evening paper, that the ‘Club is the best which 
Queen’s has had since the days of Jack Sherlock ’— 
a statement, by the way, which no student now in 
attendance is in a position to dispute. 

Now this is very gratifying. But it means that if 
the Glee Club is to continue its progress, as we hope 
it will, we must look elsewhere for effective means 
for the promotion of general singing, since this 
latter commodity seems to be more scarce this ses- 
sion than ever before. 

It might be supposed that the decline of singing 
has been due to the absence of any general desire 
on the part of the students to sing. There is, how- 
ever, considerable evidence to show that such is not 
the case. Frequently there are indications of a de- 
sire to sing, but the proposal to ‘start up a song’ is 
alinost invariably met with the blank inquiry, ‘what 
can we sing?’ There is the difficulty. The well 
known songs of the Toronto University colleétion 
are worn thread-bare, while our own collection is 
not yet published. We have sung ‘Clementine’ and 
‘Solomon Levi’ and ‘Hop Along, Sister Mary’ till 
we couldn’t bear to sing them any more, and we 
can’t be singing ‘The Old Ontario Strand’ all the 
time. What can be done to change this state of 
affairs? Let me offer a suggestion which came to 
me as a result of a conversation I had last summer 
with a friend who is a Princeton student. Accord- 
ing to his account they have plenty of singing at 
Princeton. He became enthusiastic when he came to 
describe a feature of it which they call ‘campus sing- 
ing.’ As soon as the mild spring weather has come 
the students assemble each evening on the campus at 
7 o'clock to spend an hour in singing college songs. 
The senior year is responsible for the success of 
the campus singing of theterm. The seniors occupy 
the steps of one of the college buildings and lead 
the singing, while the others join in from their posi- 
tions on the lawn in front. All are provided with a 
little booklet containing a small collection of suitable 
songs. Each year a new booklet is furnished by the 
seniors. Do many of the students turn out? Yes, 
they all come, for it is the most enjoyable hour in 
the day—and, indeed, the enjoyment is not confined 
to the students merely, for people come from near 
and far to listen, among whom last year were fre- 
quently seen ex-President and Mrs. Cleveland. 

Of course we cannot have campus singing at 
Queen’s for two reasons. We are not in residence, 
and even if we were, the weather during our college 


session would not permit. But why not make the 
best approach to it we can. The executive of. the 
A.M.S. has repeatedly offered us a half hour each 
Saturday evening if we wish to use it for singing. 
Convocation Hall is always at our disposal. Might 
not we use it for this purpose one or two evenings a 
week, from 5 o’clock till six? Here is a chance for 
the present senior year to win undying fame as the 
class to first begin this custom at Queen’s. The 
cost of the booklet would be very small. The Song 
Book Committee have plenty of good songs which 
they will gladly furnish for the purpose. A little 
expense and a lot of enthusiasm would, we believe, 
enable the class of ’98 to successfully inaugurate 
some such custom, and they would thus confer a 
lasting benefit upon future generations of students. 


“Come then ye days of good luck or adversity ! 

“Who knows the lot in the lap of his fate? 

‘Days may befall when good friends are in scarcity ; 

“Love may swing light in the balance with hate ; 

“« Raise we the chants of our old University— 

“ Speeding along, rapid and strong 

“ The glorious sound of a Student Song. 

Yours, K.G.T. 

IN THE BACKWOODS. 

It is Saturday night in a log house in the backwoods 
of to-day. The guest is a student-preacher and the 
host and hostess are public servants who dispense 
the weekly mail. They live on the farm cleared by 
the good man’s parents, who reared a family, ar- 
ranged to have Sabbath services fortnightly in the 
school-house, and then died—the father, after hear- 
The student conducted the 
“ The memory of 


ing only one sermon. 
burial service on his second trip. 
the just is blessed.” 

There are twelve families in this high and airy 
woodland region—most of them relatives of the 
deceased. They are kind and good on their stony 
farms and in their primitive houses. A lumber 
camp is less than a mile from the post office, and 
word of the morrow’s worship is sent on this Satur- 
day evening. The student is thinking of his sermon 
and of the sacred day of rest. He reads, “ He that 
seeth me, seeth him that sent me,” and ‘If I had 
not come and spoken unto them they had not had 
sin...” and he thinks. He thinks of the Cossacks, 
as described by Tolstoi; and of what Dr. Lyman 
Abbott writes of the fall of man in “ The Evolution 
of Christianity.” The fire in the cook stove—the 
only stove in the house—is producing a great heat, 
in which one may think vaguely without much 
active co-ordination of ideas. He picks up a book 
brought in from thé newsboy’s trunk on the train by 
a passing guest from “outside,” (as they say, mean- 
ing outside the district). It is a queer thing evidently, 
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about “Our Invisible Friends.” The spelling is 
phonetic. But on the front page he reads, “ The 
more I think of it,” says Ruskin, ‘I find this con- 
clusion the more imprest upon me—that the greatest 
thing a human soul ever does in this world, is to see 
something and to tell what it saw ina plain way.” 
The book did not seem to be quite up to this motto. 
Moreover the warmth of the room and the solace of 
well, a search after the invisible principles of 
the book mentioned is out of the question. 

Picking up the weekly paper his eye is caught by 
a few extracts, which he afterwards jots down. 
They are worth looking at; “We receive everything, 
both life and happiness; but the manner in which 
we receive, that is what is still ours. Watch, then, 
disciple of life, watch and labour toward the de- 
velopment of the angel within thee. We must dare 
to be happy, and dare to contess it, recognizing our- 
selves always as the depositories, not as the authors 
of our own joy,” Amiel’s Journal. Jesus has said, 
that there is no one good save one, that is God. And 
St. Paul has written, “ The life that I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave Himself for me.’ Another extract: 
“Be always displeased at what thou art, for where 
thou hast pleased thyself, there thou abidest,” 
Quarles. ‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, etc.” Again, someone writes 
that the robust Browning said concerning the last 
thing he wrote, “It seems like boasting, but it is true” 
—or to that effect—practically “ stet,” here itis :— 
‘‘One who never turned his back but marched breast 

forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are batiled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
‘No! at noonday, in the battle of man's worktime 

Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
Strive and thrive! cry ‘ Speed !.—-fight on forever, 
There as here.’ 

With these and other thoughts in his brain, the 
preacher stretched himself on the lounge in the 
corner, put his big overcoat above him, lest the 
temperature should sufter decline, and was soon in 
a sound dose. He was awakened at bed time, 
conducted family worship, jotted down some 
thoughts and the extracts noted, and betaking him- 
self to the cold, distant, gable room up-stairs, re- 
tired, thinking he would be warm enough; and if he 
was not he was unaware of it until an early hour. 
Then he was cold, but lazy. So lazily making the 
best of things as they were, instead of rising for an 
extra quilt that curtained the door, he dozed again, 





and to his entranced vision appeared a bust of the 
immortal Plato, whose calm, classic features said to 
his soul as plainly as might be, “ Produce.” He 
stirred not. Plato's frozen features gave way to the 
benignant warmth of Emerson’s living face. In 
his arms he took the half-sleeping form, and to the 
heart wrapt in the glory of those intellectual beams 
which poured from the eyes of the American Ideal- 
ist, he said with earnest kindness: “Gaze not too 
long in thy rapture. Down from the mount of 
vision, and work, with and for thy fellows! Pro- 
duce, produce!” The preacher woke, got up and 
lighted the fire and thought of Carlyle’s, « Though 
it were the pitifullest, infinitesimal fra@ion of a 
product, in God’s name produce it," and of the 
scriptural “Whatsoever thy hands find to do, do it 
with thy might,” which, by the way, was Carlyle’s 
quotation to Dean Stanley, when the latter asked 
him what “we preachers” are to do, since most men 
are “fools,” as Thomas most emphatically wrote. 

Well, there were about twenty at the service in 
the school. The foreman of the shanty was there 
on the front seat on one side—a fine specimen of 
Canadian physique. On the other in front was 
little Jimmie—a hardy, clear-skinned, blue-eyed, 
backwoods cherub. Mothers, a few, and a few 
babes, and a few, plain, honest sons of toil, with 
perhaps a black sheep or so, were there to 
hear the Evangel, as revealed in a little picture 
of St. Paul’s heart, the Epistle to Philemon. The 
singing was small and the inside air thick, but clear 
souls seemed to be looking through clear eyes, and 
the hour was sacred. “True happiness consists not 
in the multitude of friends, but in the worth and 
choice,” saith Ben Johnson, and perhaps the real 
humility of a few hospitable hearts in a backwoods 
log school is as acceptable to the Eternal Father as 
the more formal worship of a large and fashionable 
city church, 


PEOPLE WE’VE MET. 

Calling one day on a Presbyterian family belong. 
ing to a mission on which the writer was stationed, 
he was informed that a sister denomination had an- 
nounced a service for the next Sunday evening in 
the school house just one hour before the regular 
Presbyterian service. He replied that probably it 
would be better for the Preybyterians to give away 
for an evening, but the good woman of the house 
responded, “O, no! we want to hold the fort.” Her 
husband, a genuine old Irishman, was sitting near, 
but said nothing, though the peculiar way in which 
he puffed his Pipe seemed to indicate that at least 
he was not displeased with the sentiment expressed. 
Later on in the afternoon, prefacing his remarks by a 
vigorous nudge of his elbow, he remarked with a very 
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approving grin, “ D’ye mind what the ould wuamman 
was sayin’ about houldin’ the fort? It’s jist the 
worst thing I hev agin her, she’s such a bigoted ould 
Presbyterian.” The next Sunday evening came, 
and as the missionary was driving up to the school 
at seven o’clock, he heard them inside singing lust- 
ily, “Hold the fort for I am coming.” The first 
service has been finished and while the audience 
was waiting for the arrival of the second speaker, 
some one was asked to suggest a hymn and our 
Irish friend was not long in grasping the situation 
and proposed the above hymn. After the service, 
as he shook hands with the writer, he remarked 
with a comical smile, ‘“Were’nt we just houldin’ 
the fort for you were comin’ ?” 

‘ * ¥ a * 

At one of the stations where I once held service, 
lived an Irishman who I shall always value as one 
of the best friends I have ever had. Speaking with 
him one day, he suddenly exclaimed, “Do ye know 
what the ould wumman (his wife) was tellin’ me the 
other day? She said she was goin’ till take a table- 
cloth up and put it on the desk in the B—— School 


(where I preached) for she hated the lucks o’ the. 


ould black thing. Isn’t it wonderful the 
weakness o’ this world! Now I never used to 
notice her like that. It’s jist this last year or two 
I've noticed her gettin’ kind a’ weak-like. Now 
what wud the use of a table-cloth be you? I jist 
tould her if she was goin’ to take a table-cloth, to 
take a cup and saucer too an’ give the man a good 
fill-up while she was at it.” 
sc * nF 38 ‘g 

Many stories are told of bachelor life on the 
prairie. That there are plenty of bachelors there, is 
undeniable, and that they live well too anyone who 
has been entertained by them in their hearty style 
will vouch. With one young Englishman I used to 
have dinner very often. Like most of his nation he 
appreciated a good meal, and used to tax his in- 
genuity to the utmost to provide a little extra when 
he had company. Puddings were by no means un- 
known to those who frequented his shanty, and the 
best that he had was free to all comers. One day 
on my arrival he set about even more elaborate pre- 
parations than usual, and when we sat down to the 
first course the pudding was set at the door to cool. 
Three comprised the company, the proprietor, his 
hired man and myself. The supply of dishes was 
scanty. I sat with my back to the door using the 
Englishman’s cup and saucer; he was opposite to 
me, seated on a soap-box and drinking out of a 
mustard can. Suddenly in the middle of the meal 
he sprang almost over the table, and with a whoop 
like an Indian rushed outside. I followed as quickly 
as I could and found him chasing the dog about the 


’ Strachans and Muirheads are gone. 


yard. The pudding had proved too much of a 
temptation and the dog had been sampling it. No 
sooner had he taken his mouthful than he was sorry 
he had meddled with it, for it was furiously hot, and 
at every jump he shook from his mouth lumps of 
hot pudding. When dessert was served that day I 
concluded that I had had sufficient already. 


TAMMANY’S REFLECTIONS. 

If there is one feature of this strange college term 
which has impressed itself more than any other on 
my mind, it is the entire abandonment of college 
glees in the class-room and around the halls. We, 
who have been in Queen’s for several sessions, must 
look back with fond recollections to the days when 
the dull and even somnolent effects of many a 
monotonous lecture found sweet release in the old 
familiar strains of “‘ How dry we are;” and the 
smouldering hopes of many a weary heart knew 
glad revival in the hopeful exultations of: 


“ Seven-fifty and a manse, 
On the Old Ontario Strand.” 


But the days of chivalry are gone. The days 
when freshman stood with gaping countenance and 
awe-struck terror at the amazing hilarity of grave 
and potent seniors are past. The days when a 
college glee called forth more enthusiasm than a 
98 “door-smasher,” or the heretical advocate of 
“red-hot Methodist class-meetings” ever produced, 
are long since credited to the past. The days of the 
And now the 
“ blooming freshmen” crawl to their seventh heaven 
without a thought of “the city where the girls are so 
pretty,” and even in the sacred precints of Divinity 
Hall the melodious strains of “Desert” are heard 
no more, and even “Old Hundredth”’ itself has 
been given its eternal quietus. The one feature 
which seems to occupy our minds now is plug, plug, 
plug, and in consequence of this death-like silence 
reigns supreme. 

But what does it all mean? Simply this: ina 
few more years Queen’s—the home of college free- 
dom—will be an institution where men become 
slaves to an ungovernable passion to plug, and the 
cold grey external of our lonely buildings will be but 
a visible indication of a more frigid spirit within. 
We know an institution where men are held Jown 
by the reins of power to such an extent that a 
penalty follows the raising of a college song within 
its halls, and the effect is rapidly proving itself 
disastrous to all college spirit. A revolution must 
follow; men cannot stand the tightening grasp. 
But what will be the result in an institution where 
men willingly bring upon themselves the same rigid 
customs as those forced upon less-fortunate breth- 
ren? Arevolution? A struggle for liberty? No. 
An entire loss of all college spirit and gradual sub- 
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mission to a destructive passion to plug, plug, plug. 
The spontaneity and freedom of college life are 
being lost, and we are dropping to the dead level of 
a mechanical matter-of-fact life. 

But you say, ‘‘ Where’s our Glee Club?” Yes! 
Where’s our Glee Club? 1 say not ‘“ Were’s our 
Glee Club?” but “What is a glee club?” Isa 
college glee club a few men gathering together for 
the purpose of training their musical talents to such 
an extent that none save themselves may derive the 
benefit, or is it a band of singers who are willing to 
undergo a course of training for the purpose of 
reflecting credit upon their Alma Mater by keeping 
up the spirit of song? It seems to me that the 
functions of a glee club is not only to obtain the 
very best musical training possible but also to 
diffuse the benefit among their fellowmen, at whose 
expense their excellent training is furnished. In 
other words why cannot we, as students, get the 
benefit of the money we spend for the training of 
our glee club? And I claim that we are paying too 
much for our whistle when we are spending our 
money for the training of a select few. Let us pay 
and pay well for the training of a select few, but let 
them in return train us. Just here let me say that 
we would feel amply repaid for the expense of 
maintaining a glee club did we, as a body, in some 
way receive a training in return. For example, 
would it not be a good idea for us to meet with the 
glee club for say fifteen minutes before the Alma 
Mater meeting and practice with them? In this 
way a desire for song might once more arise in 
Queen’s, and our college halls would once again 
ring with the old-time glees of better days. 

But there’s hope in the thought of a new song- 
book. It’s coming—coming with the snail tread of 
a Provincial Government and the vague and far-off 
future of the prohibitory liquor law. It’s coming. 
But why drop the old before the new has come? 
Our instructors tell us that our ideas in college must 
undergo a change, but they also inform us that we 
must adhere with the drowning man’s tenacity unto 
the very last straw of our crude belief until we are 
irresistibly compelled to grasp the new. Let us 
apply the same principle to our college songs and 
sing with vigor and enthusiasm the good old songs 
of better days, until our new songs come and by 
their unquestioning superiority force themselves 
upon us. We must keep in practice and be prepared 
tor its coming. 

I do not think that the college spirit is dead in 
Queen’s (even though Saturday’s vote was small) 
but, judging from the marked decadence of song, I 
am led to believe that the tendency is towards the 
grave. 

More anon. 


Farewell, TAMMANY. 


oe Poetry. 


OUR CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
BY Prof. T. R. Glover, M.A. 


ET Scotland boast the thistle 
£ And England flaunt the rose, 
Let Ireland swear the shamrock's 
The finest thing that grows ; 
Let every other crowd be dumb, 
We hymn our Queen's chrysanthemum. 


Till kingdom come, till kingdom come, 
We'll wear, we'll wear till kingdom come 
Our Queen's, Queen’s, Queen's, 
Our Queen's chrysanthemum. 


We wear the yellow flower 
That marks the blameless life 

Enriched with learning’s dower, 
Trained in athletic strife; 

In fact we fairly make things hum, 
We boys of the chrysanthemum. 


‘Tis learning makes a college, 
Or so the pedants hint, 

We hold there's truer knowledge 
Than e’er was put in print, 

The best of our curriculum 
We find in our chrysanthemum. 


It is our sonship's token, 
Our loyalty it means, 

Our union never broken, 
With all that makes up Queen's. 

So men of Queen’s till kingdom come 
Cleave to our Queen's chrysanthemum. 








A MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN, 


The nobility of life is work. We live in a working 
world. The idle and lazy man does not count in 
the plan of campaign. Let your daily wisdom of 
life be in making a good use of your opportunities. 
Avoid mere show and sham and hollow superficiality 
of all kinds, Let whatever you are and whatever 
you do grow out of a firm root of truth and a strong 
soil of reality. Do one thing at a time and do it 
well; make clean work and leave no tags. Allow 
no delays when you are at a thing; do it and be 
done with it. Avoid miscellaneous reading. Read 
nothing that you do not care to remember and 
remember nothing that you do not intend to use. 
Never desire to appear clever and make a parade of 
your talents before men. Be honest, loving, kindly, 
and sympathetic in all you say and do. Cleverness 
will flow from you naturally if you have it; and 
applause will come to you unsought from those who 


know what to applaud, but the applause of fools is 
to be shunned. 
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Iniversity Rews. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

T the meeting on Nov. 27th the Voters’ List 

Committee presented their report. A per- 

manent list had been formed in which they 

had entered 2,g00 names, not including those who 

had become members since Nov. 28th, 1896. These 

names had been arranged alphabetically to two 

letters. A committee was appointed to continue 

the work of revision, and was asked to report before 
the first of March, 1898. 

The secretary of the Hockey Club reported hav- 
ing received the resignation of Guy Curtis as cap- 
tain of the hockey team. The resignation was 
accepted and G. F. Weatherhead was elected cap- 
tain. A motion was passed requesting the Athletic 
Committee to fit up the gymnasium as soon as pos- 
sible for playing basketball. The committee ap- 
pointed to consider the introduction of some more 
scientific method of voting than that now in use re- 
ported that they were unable to recommend any 
change at present, and recommended that the matter 
be discussed in the mock parliament. 

Nominations for the various offices of the A.M.S. 
were then proceeded with, with the following results: 

Hon. Pres.—Rev. Prof. Nicholson (accl.) 

Pres.—J. S. Shortt, M.A., and R. F. Hunter, M.A. 

Vice-Pres.—W. C. Dowsley, J. S. Macdonnell, J. 
H. Turnbull, M.A., and Guy Curtis. 

Critic—J. $. Ferguson and W. F. Marshall. 

Secretary—W. R. Hunter and T. Kennedy. 

Asst. Sec’y—F. L. Aylesworth and G. R. Shibley. 

Treasurer—T. C. Brown and W. H. Gould. 

Committeemen—Arts. J. W. Merrill '98; F. C. 
Mohr ’gg, J. F. Sparks ’oo, and M. E, Branscombe 
‘or; Divinity, Harry Feir, B.A., and D. L. Gordon, 
B.A.; Science, G. H. Dickson and E. L. Fraleck; 
Medicine, C. P. Johns, B.A., H. H. Elliott, H. Paul 
and E. S. Elliott. 

The following gentlemen withdrew their names 
before the ballots were printed: R. F. Hunter, 
_M.A., Guy Curtis, H. H. Elliott, E. S. Elliott and 
H. Paul. 

On Tuesday evening, Nov. 30th, the usual meeting 
was held in Convocation Hall to give the candidates 
an opportunity to address the electorate. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Harvey, president of the 
senior year. Mr. Shortt made a brief and very good- 
humored speech, setting forth his claims to the 
office, and his proposed plans for conducting the 
A.M.S., if eleted. Among these we may note his 
determination to bring the younger members of the 
society more to the front, and to develop their 
talents for public business through the mock par- 
liament and debates. About the time Mr. Shortt 





finished speaking Mr. Hunter’s withdrawal was 
handed in, and then in his usnal humorous style Mr. 
Hunter gave his reasons for withdrawing from the 
contest. 

The humorous speech of the evening was given by 
Mr. Ferguson, one of the candidates for the office 
of critic. He excels in puns. Some of the candi- 
dates tried to bribe the ladies by promising to pro- 
vide them with a nice, new bulletin board. One of 
the Arts candidates for the office of vice-president 
caused a mild sensation by a most vigorous attack 
on Divinity Hall for bringing out a candidate for 
that office. 

The elections were held on Saturday, Dec. 4th, 
the men voting in the City Hall, the ladies in the 
college. Owing to the lack of a presidential contest 
and to some changé in the constitution apparently 
unacceptable to many, very little interest was taken, 
as will be seen from the tact that the number of 
votes cast was less than one-third of the number 
cast three years ago. The officers-elect are: 

Hon. President—Rev. Prof. Nicholson. 

President—Jas. S. Shortt, M.A. 

ist Vice-President—W. C. Dowsley. 

and Vice-President—J. S. Macdonnell. 

Critic—J. S. Ferguson, 

Secretary—T. Kennedy. 

Assistant Secretary—F. L. Aylesworth. 

Treasurer—T. C. Brown. 

Committee—J. W. Merrill, 98; F. C. Mohr, 99; 
D. L. Gordon, B.A., Div.; C. P. Johns, B.A., Med.; 
G. H. Dickson, Science. 

Notices of motion to repeal the amendments of a 
year ago were given, as well as a notice re 2 further 
amendment to shorten the hours for polling, and 
also to abolish the practice of posting hourly re- 
turns at elections... As a consequence the annual 
meeting promises to be interesting. 


Rev. W. J. Herbison, B.A., has accepted a call to 
Minnedosa Presbyterian Church, Manitoba. 

T. S. Scott, M.A., has returned from the Klondyke. 
His football training made the journey to the Yukon 
a mere holiday ramble. ; 

We regret that a most important item was over- 
looked in our first issue. Rev. J. R. Hutcheon has 
been too faithful as a college student and as a con- 
tributor to these pages to have such an important 
event as his matrimonial aliiance omitted from our 
columns. The Journar extends best wishes to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hutcheon in their new home. 

Miss M. D. Miller, ’99, will not return to college 
this term, on account of illness. 


Mr. Langford reports an excellent time at the 
Victoria conversazione, 
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Arts College. 
Y.M.C. A. NOTES. 
HE subject for Nov. 26th, “Thanksgiving and 
Cc Praise,” was taken by Mr. M. A. McKinnon, 
B.A. He pointed out that praise should not 
consist merely in certain acts performed at intervals, 
but that our whole lives should be one continuous 
act of praise. He emphasized the necessity of prais- 
ing God, not only by words, but by deeds. Mr. 
McKinnon’s address called forth a lively discussion 
on the part of inembers of the Association. 

On Dec. 3rd, Mr. R. Young, B.A., led the dis- 
cussion on the subject of “Social Purity.” This, 
he said, depended upon individual purity, and in- 
dividual purity upon character. The Christlike life 
is the basis of a puré character. He emphasized 
the necessity of avoiding the tendency to indulge 
in improper jokes and stories. Among those who 
took part in the discussion which followed was our 
friend Rev. Mr. Wardrope, who has of late been a 
faithful attendant of our meetings. We regret that 
he is leaving the city. 

After the devotional part of the meeting the 
resignation of our esteemed pianist, Mr. John 
Munroe, was received. After over five vears of ost 
faithful and willing service, Mr. Munroe finds it 
necessary to resign his position, although he still 
assists in the capacity of chairman of the musical 
committee. Coupled with the motion accepting his 
resignation was a resolution expressing the deep 
obligation we are under to him for his work in the 
past, and regret that he finds it necessary to hand 
over that work to another. 


DEATH OF A. D. MACNEILL. 

On the evening of Tuesday, Nov. g, the student- 
poet A. D. MacNeill passed away to his rest, ‘with 
a sinile lighting up his face.” He was 27 vears and 
g months old. He was an active Christian worker 
while strength endured, and he bore his illness with 
calm fortitude and resignation to the will of God. 
He was a successful student at Sydney Academy, 
where he won a medal and a prize. He was one 
year at Queen's when he had to give up by reason 
of failing health. He will leave two brothers and a 
sister and not a few friends to mourn his early 
death. Mr. MacNeill was a true poet. He has 
written short poems that his country should not 
allow to pass into oblivion. He was a whole-souled 
Christian. We record to his honour that last year 
when in the grip of his last illness he organized a 
local crusade against grog-selling, both at Orange- 
dale and Whycocomah.—Pres, Witness. 

Queen's, too, feels the loss in the removal of Mr. 
MacNeill. Although only part of a session with us 


he won the esteem of his fellows and his classmates, 
Being a man of earnest Christian character and 
conscientious adherence to principle, he was natur- 
ally a favorite with those with whom he came in 
contact, and was loved by those who knew him best. 
He was an earnest student, a true poet, and a faith- 
ful Christian. He served his generation and now 
rests from his labours. 
«When I have passed beyond the veil 
To other scenes divine, 
And all but memory shall fail 
To share your thoughts with mine; 
Then in our love, not less, but more, 
My soul is nearer thine 
In warmer kinship than before, 
And thou art nearer mine.’’—(A. D. MacN.) 





Y.W.C. A. NOTES. 

Miss R. Mills conducted the meeting Friday after- 
noon, Nov. 25th. Her paper was on “Thanksgiv- 
ing,” and she particularly emphasized practical 
thanksgiving. After the paper was read several of 
the girls took part in a discussion of the subject. 
On account of the stormy weather the attendance 
was unusually small, 


The following Friday, Dec. 3rd, Miss A. Boyd led 
the meeting. She read a very interesting and help. 
ful paper on “ Unanswered Prayers.” Miss Byrnes 
and Miss Mudie read selections bearing on the sub- 
ject, and an interesting discussion followed. The 
advisability of forming prayer circles among the 
girls was considered. The attendance at this meet- 
ing was good, 


LEVANA SOCIETY. 

The increased attendance at the meetings of the 
Levana is an encouraging sign of the times. This 
is the society for the lady students, the great bond 
for mutual sympathy and self-improvement. The 
active part already being taken by the girls of or 
shows that its popularity is by no means dying out, 
but bids fair to be handed on from year to year, 

The financial affairs are also in a prosperous cons 
dition, as was evidenced by the business part of 
Wednesday's meeting, The long discussed question 
of matting has at last been decided, and the naked. 
ness of the cheerless floor will soon be covered by a 
neat durable matting. The framing and mounting 
of some water-colors in the society’s possession has 
been entrusted to a committee, and when our fugi- 
tive colors turn up the Levana room will have such 
a cosy home-like air that “sloping ” will have added 
attractions. 

The janitor has kindly supplied extra chairs for 
the Levana room, and also added to our comfort 
and the appearance of the cloak room by the ex- 
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change of the two old benches for half a dozen 
chairs. 

The programme for this week’s meeting was as 
follows: Piano solo, Miss Gober; recitation, Miss 
De La Matter; vocal solo, Miss Wilkie; Japanese 
stories, Mrs. Dunlop; violin solo, Miss Mudie; 
solo, Miss Ryckman. Mrs. Dunlop read two stories 
translated from the Japanese as examples of their 
fairy tales. The morals were excellent and the 
stories in themselves interesting. 

The critic gave a brief report, recommending that 
the gas be lighted at the beginning of the meeting to 
avoid confusion, and that the business part of the 
meeting be so curtailed as not to take the time in- 
tended for the programme. 

A resolution of condolence had been passed, con- 
veying to Miss E. C. Murray the sympathy of the 
girls in the loss of her mother, and a note of thanks 
was read in reply. ; 

[Too late for last issue. | 


YEAR MEETINGS. 
*9 8. 

The senior year met on Monday, Nov. 2gth. The 
oaly business to record is the appointment of dele- 
gates to various functions. T. E. Langford was 
appointed to represent Queen’s at Victoria Univer- 
sity conversazione, held on Dec. 3rd, and J. S. 
Macdonnell was the unanimous choice as represen- 
tative to Osgoode Hall ‘tat home,” to be held in 
January. Ata special meeting on Friday, Dec. 3rd, 
James Anthony was selected as representative to 
Knox College ‘at home” on Dec. 10th, and Miss 
Rhoda Mills and G. Maudson were appointed to 
‘oo’s “at home.” The historian, the prophet, the 
poet and the orator will be heard at the next meeting 
of the year. : 

99: 

A very largely attended meeting of the junior year 
was held on Tuesday, Nov. 30th. Miss Greenhill 
and Mr. J. F. McDonald were chosen as our repre- 
sentative to ’oo’s “At Home.” Messrs. A. T..Bar- 
nard, J. Barker and A. M. Harper were received 
into the year. The President reported on behalf of 
the committee appointed to consider the advisa- 
bility of procuring a class pin. Several neat designs 
were shown and the year was given time to select. 
Miss Deacon’s reading and Miss Wilkie’s piano solo 
were received with great applause. The meeting 
closed with the singing ot the doxology. 

’00. ; 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of year 1900 was 
held in the junior philosophy room on Dec and. 
After some business in connection with the “at 
home” to be held Dec. toth, a debate ‘‘ Resolved 
that it is better to be endowed by Nature than 


educated by Art” was proceeded with. The affirma- 
tive was upheld by T. C. Brown and A. E. Hagar ; 
the negative by W. J. Russell and R. A. Wilson. It 
resulted in favour of the affirmative. Miss Tandy 
favoured the meeting with a well-rendered instru- 
mental, and responded to a very hearty encore. 
Mr. Crawford made a very witty criticism of the 
meeting, which then adjourned. 
CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of this society, held Nov. 
5th, the following were the officers elected: Hon. 
Pres., Rey. A. B. Richardson, B.A.; Pres., A. O. 
Paterson; Vice.-Pres., Miss G. Misener; Sec.-Treas., 
Oscar Skelton. 

A programme of high order and embracing a wide 
scope of the ancient literature has been prepared 
and gives promise of being ably handled, as will be 
seen from the names attached. The prograinme 
reads: ‘Horace asa Literary Critic,” H. H. Black; 
“Comparison of Thucydides and Herodotus as His- 
torians,” J. Wallace; ‘ Macceans, His Life and 
Patronage,” P. F. Munro; “Domestic Life in 
Homeric Age,” W. C. Dowsley; “Juvenal as a 
Satirist,” H. M. Leckie; ‘ Aischylus’ Religion,” A. 
A. McGibbon. 

The society enters upon the year in good form and 
is determined to make its meetings interesting and 
effective in stimulating true scholarship and a lively 
appreciation of the mind and thought of the early 
world. Allinterested in this period of the world’s 
life and progress are invited to attend the meetings 
of the society. 

On Monday, Nov. 8th, the first regular meeting of 
the society was held. The paper on “ Horace as a 
Literary Critic’ was read by Mr. H.H. Black. His 
treatment of the subject was scholarly and effective. 
We are only sorry that space will not permit us to 
give more than a summary. If the standard set by 
the first paper is maintained we shall hope to see 
a much larger attendance than heretofore. 

HORACE AS A LITERARY CRITIC. 

The chief sources from which to view Horace as a 
literary critic are the Epistles and Ars Poetica. 
These were written in the closing years of his life 
and contain the results of his mature judgment, 
careful study, and long experience. In his views of 
Greek verse, Horace displays his intimate know- 
ledge, and of Homer especially, he gives us a splen- 
did and striking picture. But it is with the Latin 
writers that he deals more particularly. His evi- 
dent purpose is to protest against the prejudice of 
the Romans for the earlier writers, as against those 
of his own day. He judges these old writers from 
two standpoints: style and thought. He demands 
that the Greek models should be followed closely in 
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order to secure the best form, but on the other hand 
the spirit and matter must be Roman. Upon these 
principles Horace condemns the roughness of style 
and careless composition of Ennius, Lucilius, and 
others, and the trivial thougths of Nevius and 
Catullus. 

Horace, however, lays most stress on the mere 
finish of the verse, and too little on the thought. 
Indeed it is for his skill in adapting Greek measures 
to Latin verse that he claims immortality for him- 
self. But in a general analysis of style, Horace is 
at his best as a literary critic, and his odes and 
epistles are brilliant examples of the “rounding off” 
of verse, which he ‘considered so essential to good 
poetry. The admirable precepts contained in the 
Ars Poetica have been approved by every age, and 
there is probably no composition in the world to 
which so few exceptions have been taken. 


Divinity Ball. 





T is with sorrow that we have to record the 
defeat of our candidate for the vice-presidency 
of the A.M.S. What adds the last drop to our 

cup of bitterness is the fact that had the members 
of the Hall stood loyally by their candidate he 
would have been easily elected at the head of the 
poll. In Mr. Turnbull we were represented by our 
strongest man, and the fact that he came within a 
few votes of the rst vice-presidency, in spite of the 
unlooked-for defection in our ranks, attests his 
worth and popularity. 

One thing should not pass unnoticed. We might 
overlook the action of some individuals in the Hall 
in not voting, for little else was to be expected of 
them, but what are we to think when the president 
plays a part disloyal tothe Hall? How that gentle- 
man can, with any sense of propriety, continue to hold 
the position of president is a mystery to all but him- 
self. Truly, brethren, we have fallen upon evil days. 

And it came to pass in due time that two were 
put forward of whom one was to be chosen to repre- 
sent the faithful, even they of Divinity Hall, at the 
councils of Alma Mater. Now the ele¢tion took 
place on this wise. Lots were cast at the price of 
50(c.) pieces of silver. A goodly number of the 
Gentiles did cast lots, and of the Philistines not a 
few; but of the faithful, even they of Divinity Hall, 
only a remnant did cast lots, by reason of the 50(c.) 
pieces of silver! Selah! 

And it came to pass that the lot fell upon David, 
surnamed Gordon. Now David wasa goodly young 
man and of a ruddy countenance; howbeit the 
other was more Feir to look upon. And straight- 
way David was numbered with the eleven who min- 
ister unto Alma Mater, whereat he rejoiced greatly. 


Science Ball. 


NORTH HASTINGS BY CANDLELIGHT. 


HEN Longman & Co. started for North Has- 
y tings this summer, Longman knew what he 
was about, & did not, and as for Co. he had 
never been in the woods before. “All went merry 
as a marriage bell” as long as they could go by rail, 
but when they left the O.A. and P.S. at Barry’s 
Bay the trouble began. Longman sat down to 
meditate, while & Co. set to work to raise their 
canvass roof. The pitching of the tent was carried 
out successfully on the “the best spot of the hull 
bay.” Then & had to get supper while Longman 
and Co. examined the face of nature. 

Early next morning at 2 p.m. Captain Lecky set 
out with his steamer, but Longman & Co. were on 
board the scow. The first stopping place was 
Combermere, where was a canoe. Something else 
was there too; a party from the Survey at Ottawa ! 
I shall only say the names of two of the party, Billy 
Barlow, the chief, and Sid, the cook. Of course the 
cook was the prinvipal man, in his own eyes. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES. 

Dame Rumor says Professor Dekalb is away on 
his holidays. We are sorry to correct the good lady 
in this, for the Professor was in Boston at the beside 
of a sick wife. He intends making some rather 
startling changes in the mill, but we shall not discuss 
those changes just now. He has procured some 
machinery, so it is said, with a view to experiment- 
ing on the corundum ore of North Hastings and 
South Renfrew. 


Professors Nicol and Miller are hard at work 
again, just as though they had not been away up in 
the frozen North. They had a tew tons of the 
corundum ore blasted out, It is to be tested here 
in order to find out if possible, the best and cheapest 
methods of separating the corundum from the 
matrix. 

The first run of gold ore has been put through the 
rolls, and the arsenical parts of it have been 
wasted, 

Dr. Lehman is busy making assays. We hope, 
for the sake of Ontario, that he may receive some 
rich samples on which to try his skill. 


Mr. Hodgson has left for Toronto. 
be absent two weeks, 


He will likely 


We understand that one of the mining students 
was the “Still Another Reader” who contributed to 
the controversy on ecclesiastical polity that has of 
late been in the News, 
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One of our mining students thanks “ Brewster” of 
the News for “ brewstering” that hat at St. Andrew’s. 
He says he knows it was not a Queen's girl who wore 
it. Jimmy knows the student. 

C. P. M-r-t—“ What does this fellow mean by 
such an address.” 

Jimmy (reading aloud)—‘‘An empty brain is the 
devil’s own workshop.” 

Dr. H-f-m-n—‘ Gentlemen, if any of you have 
difficulties with your mineralogy you know where 
to come.” 


Medical College. 


AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY. 


HE annual dinner is the all-absorbing topic in 
the meetings of this society at present, and in 
order to attend to the business in conneétion 

with it several special meetings were found necessary. 
At the regular meeting held on Nov. 26, Mr. Condell’s 
motion that the dinner be held on Thursday, Dec. 
16th, was carried. A motion was carried requesting 
the faculty to name representatives to act conjointly 
with the students’ general committee. The next 
motion, namely, that the dinner be held in the 
Hotel Frontenac, provoked considerable discussion, 
but on a vote it was carried almost unanimously. 
The report of the Invitation Committee was then 
read. It was decided to send invitations to the 
K. G. H. house-surgeons, to Winnipeg Medical Col- 
lege, and to the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Ontario. 

At a meeting held on Dec. 1st, a communication 
from ’oo Arts, requesting the presence of a delegate 
at their ““ At Home” at the residence of Mrs. Sparks, 
University avenue, was referred to Medical ’oo. 

Mr. Condell was appointed to represent us at the 
annual dinner of McGill Meds. on Dec, 16th. 


CONCURSUS INIQUITATUS ET VIRTUTIS. | 


This venerable body held its first session on Nov. 
31st, two delinquents appearing, a Junior and a 
Freshman. The Freshman's case was called first. 
He was charged with bringing a stranger into the 
dissecting room without permission of those in 
authority. Chief Justice Ilett tried the case, and 
on the verdié& of “guilty” being brought in by the 
jury, he gave the prisoner some good advice as to 
college etiquette, and imposed a light penalty. 

The other case was thrown out at request of the 
prosecution, as in some way the charge had been 
worded incorrectly. The third year loudly ap- 
plauded the action of Judge Ilett in dismissing the 
case, 





HISTORIC DAYS OF CANADA, 

A Calendar for 1898; compiled by Sara Michell and Mary 
Agnes Fitzgibbon. William Briggs, Toronto. 

Every one who saw the Cabot Calendar felt under 
a debt of obligation to the two ladies who had 
compiled so beautiful a resume of Canadian History. 
This year the same ladies have eclipsed themselves 
in a Calendar for 1898, which contains all that was 
useful and artistic in the former work, along with 
new features and with illuminated scroll work and 
figures in gold and colour. The Cabot Calendar 
was such a surprise that one is reluctant to admit 
its superiority to anything else of the kind; but an 
impartial comparison obliges us to give the palin to 
“Historic Days.” No better Christmas present 
could be made to or by a student; for besides being 
a thing of beaaty, it gives us in its daily references 
knowledge of our own history and so keeps our 
national feeling warm. It is thus not merely useful 
for. 1898, but is of permanent interest. 








DEFINITIONS AND AXIOMS. 


All boarding-houses are the same boarding-houses. 

Boarders in the same boarding-houses and on the 
same flat are equal to one another. 

A single room is that which has no parts and no 
magnitude. 

The landlady of a boarding-house is a parallelo- 
gram—that is, an oblong and angular figure, which 
cannot be described, but which is equal to anything. 

A wrangle is the disinclination of two boarders to 
each other that meet together but are not on the 
same flat. 

All the rooms being taken, a single room is said 
to be a double room. 

POSTULATES AND PROPOSITIONS. “ 

A pie may be produced any number of times. 

The landlady can be reduced to her lowest terms 
by a series of propositions. 

A bee line can be made from any boarding-house 
to any other boarding-house. 

The clothes of a boarding-house bed, though pro- 
duced ever so far both ways, will not meet. 

Any two meals at a boarding-house are together 
less than two square meals. 

If from the opposite ends of a boarding-house a 
line be drawn passing through all the rooms in turn, 
then the stovepipe which warms the boarders will 
lie within that line. 

On the same bill and on the same side of it there 
should not be two charges tor the same thing. 

If there be two boarders on the same flat, and the 
amount of side of the one be equal to the amount of 
side of the other, each to each, and the wrangle be- 
tween one boarder and the landlady be equal to the 
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wrangle between the landlady and the other, then 
shall the weekly bills of the two boarders be equal 
also, each to each. 

For if not, let one bill be the greater. 

Then the other bill is less than it might have 
been—which its absurd. 


rae Leacock in N.Y. Truth. 





“De Robis ‘Robilibus. 


EW student goes in to Registrar at one of our 
sister universities, who has an exceedingly 
high opinion of his own importance in the 

world: ‘“H'm, you're the registrar, I believe; I’m 

Mr. Martel of Kildonan.” 

Registrar, who is very busy: 
Martel; take a chair.” 

Mr. Martel sits a while without receiving attention, 
then: ‘“H’m, I’m Mr. Martel, of Kildonan, son of 
Mr. Augustus Martel, banker, Kildonan.” 

Registrar: ‘Very well, Mr. Martel, 
chairs.” 

J. S. Shortt (in referring to training received in 
Alma Mater)—“ I have at least learned, ladies and 
Beulemen to igi my een pe my bs 7 


‘‘Good day, Mr. 


take two 








Now 1s Tae Time To SupscriBE FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Weekly Repository of Contemporaneous Thought and Research 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity. 


Illustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies 10 Cents, 


‘THE # Homitetic » REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and discussion of practical issues. 
Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2.50. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World. With Valuable Illustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D. D.; Associate Editors, 
J.T. Gracey, D.D., President of the “International ‘Micconary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England: 


Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance. 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS co., 
It Richmond St. W., Toronto. 


Single 


-|BOoKs + —— 


Prof. in chemistry class has notice on black board: 
“ Class examination, Saturday morning at 8 o'clock.” 

Student changes to read “Sunday morning at 8 
o'clock.” 

Prof. (on entering, without looking at boardj—* I 
call your attention, gentlemen, to the time fixed for 
the class examination. (Tramping.) On account of 
lack of time I have’ had to set upon this hour, and I 
hope it will be convenient to all.” 


Youthful Professor, out for tea, is enjoying the 
good things provided when little seven year old girl 
says: ‘Mamma, may I speak ? 

Mamma-—* Certainly, my dear.” 

Little Girl—* Well, just look at Prof. ——, 
did that you would say I was rude. 
baby, mamma ?” 


If I 
Isn’t he a rude 


Prof. (in class) — 
David ?” 

Student—“ Be sure to hand in your weekly ex- 
ercises,”’ 


‘“What did Nathan say unto 


The Janitor (to students who have taken | possess- 
ion of the gallery on night of Art Lecture)—“Come, 
gentlemen, you must go. The Principal’s orders 


are that no gentlemen but ladies are to be allowed 
here.” 








Text Books, College , Supplies, and 


Miscellaneous and Standard Works 
Orders for 


at very” lowest prices. C 
Books by mail promptly and care- 
fully attended to. vt vt % vt ob ot st 


R.UGLOW & Co, 


SUCCESSORS TO 





JOHN HENDERSON & co., 
86 PRINCESS STREET, 7 KINGSTON. 


FURS —-un. 
GEORGE MILLS & CO., 


WELLINGTON STREET 


Newest Styles... fe — HATS 





--Lowest Prices. 


The well-dressed Student always purchases 
sthis Furnishings fromotut 


ae JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES..... 





Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 


20 per cent. Discount 
for you at & 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 


R.H.ELMER, 
Fashionable - Hait-Dressing + Parlor 


161 Princess Street, Kingston. 


Cc BATHS AT ALL HOURS. 
WANTED! 


Student Freshmen 
To purchase their College Gowns from us. 


Student Sophomores 
To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, Ties, Socks, Braces 


and Underwear. 


Student Juniors ; 
To select from our new stock a nice Fall or Winter Over- 
coatin Frieze or Blue Beaver. L. E. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00, worth almost double the money. 


Student Seniors 
To remember that for many years we have made the 
Regulation Laureating Hood in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom. 


You will find us on the CRUMLEY BROS. 


Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 


Whether in Arts 
or Medicine.... 




















Christtanity and Idealism (new), $1.75. 


Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
Selections, Comte, MUI and Spencer, $1.25. 


Hedonistic Theorles, $1.25. 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25. 


——_—— 


F, NISBE.T, The Corner Book Store. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
DR. O. W. DALY, 
Dental Surgeon, 

139 Princess St., Kingston. Over Standard Bank. 
en 
R. E. SPARKS, 0.D.S., L.D.S., M-D., 

Dentist, 
230 1-2 Princess Street, Kingston, Ontario. 
Special attention paid to Oral Deformitics. 





JOHN MUDIE, B.A., 
Barrister, &c., 
Clarence Street, Kingston, Ont. 


McINTYRE & McINTYRE, 
&c., 
Kingston, Ont. 





Barristers, Solicttors, 
King Street, > 


DALTON & STRANGE., 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, - = Kingston, Ont. 
Je efoofergecge ofenfoofeofe oho obo ofe eke ofs obs ofeoke fe oho he ake ofeahe cheats obs ofe ofe 


A. E. HUNT, 


HAIR DRESSING ann 
SHAVING PARLOR... 











280 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON, 


ferdocgoegeofongongongorge cdo odeodendergoebrodeofe fe efoobeohe nde rfocte ofa afeagoege 


Forfonfondocfocfoofeebocke foots 


Foefoohe nfo cheahoefache efocheofe 





For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atutt 


a THE AULIC 
-..CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION.... 


J. J. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON, 


I. H. BRECK . ELECTRICIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
e¢¢ 








SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights. Electric 
Heaters. Bells and Annunciators. 


oeoe 
Repairs of ali kinds promptly attended to. 


339 King Stret. see Telephone 94, 








AL STRACHAN 


Headquarters for Skates and Hockey »* 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. 2% vt 


Liberal Discount to Students. 


* 
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K.W.SNIDER’S PHOTO PARLORS 


224 PRINCESS STREET, 3 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE. 








Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


F, W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN 20 
NIG Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, &c., &c. 


WdITIDIIECEESG Cee 
Zif{ SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 


SPE NCER BROS., i For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 


y and made in the latest approved 
FASHIONABLE TAILORS, 


# fashion at the lowest possible 
119 Princess Street, - KINGSTON. cash _ price... 














To the Students and Friends 


ee. ay 

sabes Weare grateful to you for this space as a medium of 
introducing our business to you. We are Photographers, 
and after expending considerable money in getting every- 
thing built and equipped in the finest American Plan, we 
are prepared to give you the latest in Pose and Finish. We 
have a large line of Frames, Wall Paper, &c. Come in and 
get acquainted. All welcome. 


D. A. WEESE & CO., 


121 PRINCESS STREET. "PHONE NEW STORE. 























weees AMBULANCE CALL ’PHONE 147A. 


tooo 


ESTABLISHED 1882. id 3 % 

meres, cama —£ § 
g 2% 
JAMES REID,|2 2 3 
3S 
The Leading Undertaker and be ? a 
Furniture Manufacturer & 2 B SB 

3 

254 and 256 Princess Street, - Kingston. | § 3 8 
ooooe g a ¥ 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE A SPECIALTY..... 6S ae 
a oe 
BH HB 





ROBT. J. REID, Manager. 


123 PRINCESS STREET. 
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Y the time this issue reaches our readers it will 
be too late to wish them a Merry Christmas, 
but we extend to them our best wishes for a 
happy and prosperous new year. Scattered over 
all parts of the country they are no doubt enjoying 
the festivities of the Christmas season. We alone 
are left in the deserted halls and sanctum to pre- 
pare copy and read proof. The editorial “we” in 
this case represents but one member of the staff, 
and if this issue is not up to the mark he hopes the 
indulgent reader will make some allowance. 
ty * 

We learn from good authority that the Arts 
Society will call a meeting early in the new 
year to arrange for extending the privileges of 
the reading-room to the ladies. The idea is a 
good one, and shows that much as men may bemoan 
the lack of public spirit in our students, the days of 
chivalry and gallantry are not gone from our halls 
even yet. So far no murmur of complaint has been 
heard from that ever-increasing and consequently 
ever more important company of lady students who 
have effected such a complete change in the con- 
ditions of our college life. The fact, however, that 
the ladies reading-room has had as its supplies 
only the journals and papers that had already 
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fulfilled their purpose for a month or so in the 
general reading-room, shows that reason for com- 
plaint was not wanting; and the reason it was not 
forthcoming we can only attribute to that infinite 
patience which always awaits with perfect trust 
the action of the lords of the human race. 

The arrangement which is suggested is that the 
reading-room be left one hour each day to the use 
of the ladies exclusively. This sacrifice on our part 
we should not find a sore trial. The reading-room 
is not so persistently occupied but that we might 
give up an hour without noticing the difference, 

Anyone who has been attending the “at homes” 
given by different years in Arts will acknowledge 
that the co-operation of a hundred lady students is 
a most desirable feature in our college gatherings. 
And we are surely not so lacking in true principles 
of manhood as to take all and give nothing. 

It has always been the spirit of Queen’s to with- 
hold from the ladies no privilege or advantage that 
is granted to men. This has been true in the past 
as regards lectures and examinations, and we are 
happy to see that it is going to be true in regard to 
lesser privileges, such as that of the reading-room. 
. = ‘ od 

It is not our intention to add anything one way 
or the other to the controversy that is now going on, 
ve the subject of prohibition on the basis of the 
letters of Principal Grant to the Glove, but the kind 
of criticism employed by those who take exception 
to the Principal’s position, as outlined in these 
letters, is worthy of note. It is assumed by almost 
all these critics that prohibition is the one and only 
means of dealing with the liquor traffic. Their 
criticisms plainly show that they believe that there 
are only two positions which any one can take, 
either he is in favor of prohibition, or else he is in 
favor of the liquor traffic and supporting the liquor 
interests. That this is not the only alternative 
would seem to be a truth almost too obvious to be 
stated. Surely the question is wider than that, for 
if not why argue further if there is but one side to 
the question ? If prohibition were the only remedy 
and the only means of controlling the passion for 
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intoxicants, there would be some good ground for 
identifying prohibition with temperance. But to 
assume that prohibition is the only remedy is simply 
begging the question. It is to assume the very 
point that is required to be proved. Surely men 
may differ as to the method of treating a social evil 
without the advocates of one system calling in 
question the sincerity of the motives of all who 
differ from them, just as two physicians may diag- 
nose the same case and each adopt a different line 
of treatment, each convinced that his treatment is 
in accordance with a right diagnosis of the case. 
It would manifestly be unfair for one to charge that 
the other was seeking to aid the disease instead of 
preventing it, simply because his method of treat- 
ment was different. Yet this is precisely the attitude 
taken by many clergymen from whom better things 
might be expected. Prohibition has too strong a 
case to require any illiberal treatment of opponents. 
Its true strength will be shown by fair comparison 
with other methods of dealing with the liquor 
problem. ys 

A letter from Dr. H. A. Parkyn, now of Chicago, 
addressed to the late President of the Alma Mater, 
comes to our hand from which we make some clip- 
pings. Dr. Parkyn says: “Glad Inter-collegiate Union 
is formed. Queen’s advocated the right step, i.e., 
no graduates—that is the best thing for pure ath- 
letics. Am as much interested in Queen’s and her 
success as the men still there. My recol- 
lection of football at Queen’s was that we never 
had enough footballs, and that there were always 
too many to kick them. On Oct. rst, 1898, I intend 
to send a regulation football and will do so each 
year. I think it would be a nice custom to start 
and would tend to develope ‘kickers.’”” The above 
illustrates a well known fact that the loyalty of 
Queen’s men to their Alma Mater is not lost once 
they leave the college halls) From Dr. Parkyn’s 
interest in sports while at Queen’s we do not wonder 
at the interest he still hasin her athletics. Those who 
remember his playing on the old heavy-weight team 
of Queen's that comprised such men as Marquis, 
Cameron, Grant and Echlin, will remember also 
that he had the reputation of being the kicker of the 
day in Ontario football. It is to be hoped that his 
kindly gift will help to develope others in the same 
line. 

# * x 

The action of the senate in closing classes at noon 
on Friday was appreciated by the students gener- 
ally. Many of the students were engaged on various 
committees in preparation for the conversazione, 
which would have made it very difficult for them to 
attend classes in the afternoon. It would have 


been in the nature of an injustice to these if lectures 
were given which they could not attend. This year 
by the good arrangements arrived at as to the length 
of the holidays, very little “sloping” of classes has 
been indulged in compared with previous years. 


We have just: received a communication from a 
member of The Canadian Society lately organized 
in New York, with the object of fostering cordial, 
social relations between Canadians of New York 
and vicinity, and the keeping alive of memories of 
Canada. To this society a number of Queen’s men 
already belong. They have been endeavoring to 
form also a ‘ Society of Graduates of Queen’s Uni- 
versity.” We wish both societies unbounded pros- 
perity. 

* 

We learn from the Registrar that the index- 
catalogue of library books has been completed. 
About two thousand cards have been added to the 
list. . 


COMMUNICATION, 
To the Editor of the Fournal: 

Stx,—I notice in the last issue of the JourNaL a 
short communication from an anonymous writer 
(whose identity, however, is sufficiently revealed by 
the style of his letter), complaining of certain ar- 
rapgements recently introduced into the reading 
room. I wonder if the writer has ever heard the 
old saying—“ Never look a gift horse in the mouth.” 
Evidently not, for he has ignored the principle of 
social etiquette implied in that rustic proverb. In 
plain English he has taken advantage of privi- 
leges extended by the courtesy of the students in 
general, and of the curators of the reading room in 
particular, and has in return made sarcastic and 
slighting remarks on the value of those privileges 
through the columns of the students’ paper. From 
almost every point of view this would seem to be 
very questionable taste. Yours, &c,, 
Curator. 





The frequent remarks in the Journat in regard to 
the revival of college singing has brought forth much 
fruit. During the last week of college a visitor 
might have thought a Hornerite meeting was being 
held in the halls. The quantity is all right and we 
hope the quality will soon improve. 


The Evenig Times, Kingston’s new and bright 


daily paper, will be placed on file in the reading- 
room after the holidays. 





A pair of nippers and a copy of selections from 
John Stuart Mill, picked up in the halls, await an 
owner in the library, 
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Contributions and Addresses. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, PRESENT AND PAST. 
HE announcement of another large donation by 
Mr. McDonald to the practical science de- 
partment of McGill University suggests cer- 
tain reflections upon the prevailing attitude to 
education in this country. It may be noted that of 
late years both public grants and private benefac- 
tions tend more and more to the support of that 
aspect of education which is dire@tly connected with 
commercial life. Provincial parliaments may be 
induced to increase their grants to agricultural col- 
leges, mining schools and other institutions for in- 
struction in the practical applications of science in 
general, when little or nothing can be squeezed 
from them for the development of the higher 
branches of education and learning. Merchant 
princes might be induced to spend millions on the 
founding and equipping of faculties of applied 
science in connection with universities whose arts 
faculties, their very soul and centre, are starving for 
lack of the bare necessaries of life. 

Assuredly “things are in the saddle” with us 
now-a-days. The visible and temporal have many 
worshippers, the unseen and eternal have few 
among either the masses or the millionaires who are 
alike dominated by that particular form of abstrac- 
tion known as “ practical life.” 

Far be it from us to depreciate the liberal appli- 
tion of wealth to the equipment and maintenance of 
schools of applied science which tend to the increase 
of wealth by the reduction of nature to the service 
of man. Nevertheless it seems a pity that this ad- 
ditional loop in the circuit from wealth back to 
wealth should be so short, and should not be per- 
mitted to light a few more lamps of knowledge 
which might serve to penetrate the shades of ignor- 
ance and bring to light the true meaning of wealth 
itself. Surely wealth is meant to be not merely the 
most powerful instrument in its own produétion, but 
the very life blood of all higher civilization. Yet a 
great popular fallacy of this country is that educa- 
tion is chiefly a means to wealth, not wealth chiefly 
a means to education. The great mouth pieces of 
loyalty among us preach devotion to our vast super- 
ficial area, our great undeveloped resources, and the 
future immigrants and capitalists who are coming to 


make a great and wealthy people of us. The pros- — 


Perity of McGill of late years is one striking example 
of our national tendency. Originally the arts 
faculty was its pride and boast, the central structure 
round which the other faculties were grouped. 
Now, however, the economic faculties, those which 
train the student for an income, by their rich en- 
dowments have completely dwarfed their alma 


mater, until like some old mansion in a garden 


’ overtaken by the growth of a city and surrounded 


by modern sky-scrapers what was once a fairly im- 
posing structure now occupies the bottom of a well. 

In the light of its present position it may be in- 
teresting to take a glance at the founding of McGill, 
which was the pioneer of higher liberal education in 
the Canadas. The following extraéts are taken 
from a report of the opening of the University on 
June 24, 1829, as given in the Montreal Gazette of 
that time and now very rare: 

In consequence of a notification having been 
published that this college would be opened and 
that formal possession of the estate of Burnside up- 
on which it was established would take place on 
Wednesday the 24th of June a numerous assem- 
blage of the inhabitants of the city were present at 
what we consider to be one of the most important 
and interesting ceremonies lately witnessed in this 
part of the Province. Though there was none of 
the gaudy appearance and display characteristic of 
religious or masonic processions yet to the mind of 
the philosopher and friend of education the simple 
and appropriate ceremony, an account of which we 
are about to lay before our readers, presented more 
charms than if decked out with all the pageantry of 
chivalry and romance. 

A large room in the house, which has been for 
some time existing on the estate, having been fitted 
up, it was soon after one o’clock filled by the num- 
erous and respectable individuals who had gather. 
ed to witness the ceremony. Among the company 
we noticed several officers of the government, the 
principal members of the bar, the lecturers at the 
Montreal Medical Institution and several gentlemen 
more or less connected with the proposed college. ‘* 

The Royal Charter which incorporated the gov- 
ernors and professors of the University being placed 
on the table, His Lordship the Bishop of Quebec 
rose and addressed the assembled body. He beg- 
ged to observe that the bequest which had been 
made in favor of this college by the late Hon. James 
McGill consisted of the valuable estate of Burnside, 
comprising the building in which they were then as- 
sembled and the garden and grounds adjoining, to- 
gether with the sum of £10,000, in furtherance of 
his benevolent intention. This liberal bequest was 
made in 1811 (two years previous to the death of 
Mr. McGill), in trust to a corporation called the 
Royal Institution, which was contemplated by an 
act passed in 1810; this Institution was to transter 
the bequest, when a’ college in pursuance of his 
views was established and bearing hisname. To this 
mosi benevolent legacy he could not help referring 
as characteristic of its liberal donor, with whom he 
had the honor of an acquaintance, and as furnishing 
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an example which he hoped to see more frequently : 
followed in the province. The late Mr. McGill, who 
has amassed a very considerable fortune within the 
country, did not like many others leave the province 
and spend his money in some other part of the 
globe, but having no direct heirs he had left a very 
handsome legacy for the very laudable purpose of 
commencing a University in a country where such 
an establishment was very desirable. The Institu- 
tion was to bear the name of its excellent founder, 
and he firmly hoped that it might prove a blessing 
to many generations yet to come, that it might tend 
to immortalize his name and be the best monument 
that could be erected to his memory. The Royal 
Institution was incorporated in 1812, and through 
their instrumentality this college was in pursuance 
of the will of Mr. McGill incorporated in 1821, by a 
charter which would be read to them. Under that 
charter the governors of the college were the Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor of Lower Canada, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, the 
Chief Justices of Montreal and Upper Canada, the 
Lord Bishop of Quebec and the principal of the 
college. It would be needless for him to refer to 
the detentions and obstacles which had hitherto 
prevented the college from going into operation. It 
was known that this arose from the residuary legatee 
under the will of Mr. McGill disputing the legality 
of the bequest and carrying his opposition through 
all the courts of the Province til! His Majesty in his 
Privy Council had finally given the decision in favor 
of the Institution, whose duty it had become to 
prosecute for the recovery of the bequest. 

The Rev. Dr. Mills, Secretary to the Royal Insti- 
tution for the Advancement of Learning, then read 
at length the charter of the college. 

The Lord Bishop then again rose and said that 
he was authorized on the part of the governors of 
the new college to state it to be their intention as 
far as it was in their power to carry into effect the 
liberal intentions of the late Mr. McGill. It was not 
a work in which they themselves were solely inter- 
ested but it was an institution which concerned 
every inhabitant of the province and under such 
feelings the governors were determined that no ob- 
stacles should deter them following up and prose- 
cuting the views of the testator. He deemed it 
unnecessary for him to exhort them upon the advan- 
tages of education as he was sure they were all of 
opinion that a moral and religious education on 
Christian principles and a scientific course of studies 
on a true philosophical system were what it was 
their bounden duty to promote. The governors in 
assuming the charter hoped that their exertions 
would meet with the co-operation of every individual 
within the province. 
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The Venerable Archdeacon Mountain then rose 
and stated that as the individual named to fill the 
honorable post of Principal of the new college it be- 
came his duty now to say a few words. He could 
not but express his sense of his own unworthiness 
for such a distinguished office and he firmly hoped 
that he would be succeeded by a long line of emi- 
nent and learned principals. He had it in charge 
from his colleagues to state their anxiety to put the 
college into immediate operation, and he might urge 
as a proof of their wish that they had not been idle 
in this respect. They had been engaged in prepar- 
ing and modelling a constitution and rules for the 
government of the institution. Although it was not 
necessary to detail at present their exact nature yet 
he could take upon himself to state that they were 
liberal in every sense of the word imposing no test 
upon professors or students. In thus applying the 
term liberal he wished it distinctly to be understood 
that he was not conveying the charge of illiberality 
against those noble and venerable institutions of the 
Mother Country in which a test was properly exact- 
ed of conformity to the National Religion, but there 
were local circumstances which required local 
adaptation and according both to the terms of the 
will and the provisions of the Royal Charter all 
offices whatever in McGill College were left freely 
open either to Protestants or Roman Catholics and 
students of all denominations would be permitted to 
attend. . . It had been deemed necessary for 
the present to declare that the professors should be 
graduates of some British University, but that a 
preference should hereafter be shown to those who 
had graduated within its walls. The governors 
would feel it to be their duty under all discouraging 
obstacles to push on the great undertaking and 
never to cease in their exertions for its prosperity. 
They hoped they would meet with general support, 
and they trusted with confidence that they would be 
assisted by all when the very liberal terms of the 
will and charter were considered. It would be 
necessary for them to make a strong and powerful 
appeal to the Mother Country and they also expect- 
ed great pecuniary assistance from those resident 
near the establishment and more direétly interested 
in its prosperity. They would as soon as possible 
establish a system of collegiate education and there 
was a predisposition to engraft upon the college the 
well-known and respectable Medical Institution now 
in existence in the city. The door of the building 
was at length open and it was the duty of all to pro- 
ceed with vigor. They might at first complain of a 
great want of means for such an institution, for it 
required much to place it on a respectable footing, 
but while they thus looked forward with confidence 
they should not be unmindful that the province 
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was highly indebted to the very liberal disposition 
of Mr. McGill, who had set such a praiseworthy ex- 
ample to his fellow citizens, whose duty it now be- 
came generally to aid his work and follow up his 
munificent views. The Archdeacon concluded his 
address by expressing his conviction that all who 
were present felt alike the dependence of every hu- 
man understanding for its success upon the blessing 
of divine providence and would therefore be unani- 
mously ready to join in the religious services with 
which it was proposed to conclude the’ business of 
the day and with which he accordingly proceeded. 
Before closing this subject we deem it but justice 
to the Venerable Archdeacon Strachan to state that 
to that reverend gentleman this Province is greatly 
indebted for McGill College, as, to his suggestions 
on this subject, his friend and relative, the late Mr. 
McGill, lent a ready and willing ear, and was induc- 
ed to frame the bequest which is now about to be 
employed according to the intention of its donor. 
To that gentleman, we understand, is also due the 
very liberal arrangement which was announced by 
the Principal with regard to the total absence of 
any tests for the admission of professors or stu- 


. dents. 


THROUGH WESTERN ONTARIO ON A BICYCLE. 

To one who enjoys the pleasures of wheeling, and 
who that has mastered the silent steed does not, a 
fortnight’s holidays in the summer cannot be more 
pleasantly spent than in making a tour through the 
beautiful counties of Western Ontario. One gets in 
this way a much better idea of the country than in 
travelling by rail, and besides such a trip is sure to 
be full of interesting and amusing incidents. 

The writer of this article had the pleasant expe- 
rience of such a trip last summer. The city of 
Hamilton was the starting point and a visit was 
first of all paid to Niagara Falls, the road all the 
way being splendid for wheeling and the scenery 
beautiful. A trip through the Niagara peninsula 


can be appreciated only by one whose time is at his 
own disposal, and who is able to visit at his leisure 


the historic scenes with which the historic old 
county of Niagara abounds. The land-sharks at 
the Falls may be successfully baffled by the wheel- 
man who is independent of any other means of 
locomotion than his trusty bike. 

Returning to Hamilton, a start was made tor the 
west, the first seven miles of the ride being a con- 
tinuous climb till Lancaster is reached at the top of 
the mountain, a quaint little village said to be older 
than the city of Hamilton. From here to Brantford 
the road used to be one of the worst in the country, 
but now in dry weather is very fair for wheeling and 
the distance may be covered in about an hour and 


ahalf. Stopping to get a drink at the toll-gate near 
Brantford, the old keeper was attracted by the 
cyclometer on my wheel and examined it closely. 
As I was leaving he said, ‘Wait a minute, I want 
the old woman to see it,” end then after enjoying 
her mystification he informed her with an air of 
quite superior wisdom “ That’s what tells the man 
how fast he’s going.” Leaving Brantford and the 
slow-running and muddy Grand River and passing 
through the county of Brant the village of Norwich, 
in Oxford county, was the next objective point. 
Here about the first person I met was an old college 
chum in the person of the Rev. John Millar. To- 
gether we planned a little side trip to Delhi, in Nor- 
folk county, to visit another Queen’s graduate, well- 
known to readers of the Journat, the Rev. E. C. 
Currie. The roads were mostly heavy sand, the 
pooh bah of every wheelman. A pleasant time was 
spent, but the return trip was not so pleasant, for 
before we had got very far on our homeward way 
we encountered a maddened cow, which assumed a 
very aggressive attitude and compelled us to make 
a detour which included the crossing of two stump 
fences, an unpleasant task at any time but doubly 
so when it had to be done in a hurry and by one 
encumbered with a bicycle. As we resumed our 
journey and sped on it grew dark apace and I had 
the misfortune to run my wheel into a rut, which 
shot it and me into the fence close by, making a 
hopeless wreck of the wheel, though I escaped un- 
hurt. The rest of the journey, five miles, had to be 
performed on foot. The next day the broken wheel 
was gathered up and left at a local dealer’s, a new 
wheel secured and my journey resumed. 

The towns of Paris, Ayr and Berlin were next 
visited. Entering Paris from the west a very fine 
view of the town is secured, lying far down below 
and across the Grand River. In approaching Berlin 
from the south the road is a veritable “Jabyrinth of 
intricacies,” and the guide book does not pretend to 
describe it, consequently I had to enquire the way 
frequently, but as most of the inhabitants were of 
German persuasion it was only from a few that I 
could get any information of any moment. One old 
man said in reply to my queries, ‘‘ Choost geep on 
this road till you durn; that’s German Mills; then 
you go to Berlin from there.” After reaching Berlin 
I turned east again and an hour’s run brought me 
to Hespeler, past some picturesque places on the 
Grand and Speed rivers. 

After a month’s stay at Hespeler, during which I 
had many opportunities of visiting Guelph and Galt 
and covering a good deal of the county of Welling- 
ton, I proceeded on my way west, passing through 
Berlin, Stratford, St. Mary’s and London. This 
part of the trip was delightful and includes one of 
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the best parts of the province, the counties of 
Waterloo, Perth and Middlesex. On every hand 
were fine farms, substantial buildings, peace and 
plenty everywhere. The best roads for wheeling 
in the whole of Western Ontario as far as I have 
been over it are around Stratford and west of Lon- 
don. From London to Sarnia is beautiful. 

As I was walking up one of the few hills in that 
district and pushing my wheel I came across a 
typical Highland Scotchman of the old school, who 
had seen me coming and waited to engage me in 
conversation and especially to ask some questions. 
Having discovered that I was a student of Queen’s 
College he became very much interested. After a 
nnmber of preliminary questions, a sort of throwing 
out the light skirmishers in advance of the main 
army, he boldly asked me if I thought it was right 
to have an organ in the church. After ascertaining 
my position on the question, he remarked decidedly, 
“Well, I do not think it right.” Seeing that I was 
in danger of being drawn into a theological con- 
troversy of unknown proportions, I betook myself to 
my wheel. ‘See if you will do well,” were his part- 
ing words. Approaching Strathroy I was overtaken 
on a rough piece of road by a kind-intentioned old 
farmer in a buggy. He offered to give me a ride 
and take my wheel on board too. I presume he 
had some questions to ask too, but I informed him 
that I was in a hurry and would have to decline his 
kind offer. He looked incredulous at this, but when 
soon after I left him out of sight he no doubt changed 
his mind and thought a bicycle was swifter than a 
horse after all. 

While making a brief visit with friends-in Western 
Middlesex I went to see an old Highland Scotchman 
who was a character in his way, and, like most of 
his countrymen, of a very religious turn of mind. 
He wanted my opinion on a problem that he had 
been unable to solve which had given him a great 
deal of worry. It was this—When Jonah was swal- 
lowed by the whale did he enter its mouth head first 
or feet first? He had referred the question to sev- 
eral of his friends, but had got no satisfaction 
‘*whatefer,” and now he thought I might be able to 
settle it. When I was compelled to admit my 
ignorance also he was very much dejected, and I 
have sometimes debated with myself since, whether 
it would not have been better to have decided the 
matter for him one way or the other. 

From London I proceeded north through Perth, 
Huron and into Bruce county through a fine agricul- 
tural section, the roads becoming more hilly as I 
proceeded. This trip was made on the rath of July, 
a fact that I was reminded of at nearly every town 
I passed. There was a blarring of instruments and 
a beating of drums, and in the suburbs were some of 


the “ brethren” who had fallen by the way, having 
imbibed too freely in honor of the Boyne. I arrived 
tired and hungry in the little German village of 
Formosa just before dinner on the next day. The 
landlord of the small hotel was very pleasant, but 
not very intelligible. I was the only guest at dinner 
(and a good dinher it was too), and after I had re- 
turned from the dining-room he asked: “ How you 
find the grobs?” Thinking that he was referring to 
the meal I had just partaken of, I replied that it was 
very satisfactory indeed. I found, however, as he 
continued the conversation that he had reference to 
the state of the “crops.” Almost every German I 
spoke to asked me the question, “ How much you 
pay for the bike ?” with a drawling inflection on the 
last word. The rest of my tour took me through 
the counties of Bruce and Grey and into Sitncoe. 
The main roads through the two former counties 
are a succession of hills, each seemingly steeper 
than the last. Near Collingwood is some grand 
scenery and along the shore of Lake Simcoe is very 
pleasant wheeling. I had intended making a more 
extended tom, but other circumstances intervened 
and prevented me. The innumerable little incidents 
that go to make such a trip interesting cannot be put 
down on paper, but the experience of such a trip is 
very valuable from many points of view. 











Divinity Ball. 


MEETING of the Hall was held on the 13th. 
A The Secretary read a communication from 

the President tendering his resignation of that 
office. His resignation was accepted and after an 
exciting contest Mr. J. K. Clark was declared elect- 
ed. A protest was filed on the ground that there 
were more votes recorded than there were members 
present, but on a show of hands the former decision 
was triumphantly sustained and the newly-elected 
president took the chair amid great applause. He 
promised to faithfully perform the duties of his high 
office and to be circumspect in all his doings. 

Robt. Young was appointed to represent us at the 
medical dinner on the 16th. He was at the same 
time admonished by the brethren to be moderate in 
all things and not to mix his drinks. 

R. Herbison was our representative at the ‘oo At 
Home. 

We expect to have G, R. Lowe and F. A. McRae 
with us again after the holidays. 

Rev. J. R. Fraser, M.A., who graduated in ’96, 
has recently received a call to Uxbridge. 

The temperature of the apologetics room does 
not seem to grow any milder as the days are going 


by. We have about made up our minds “to grin 
and bear it.” 
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Poetry. 
A PARODY. 
BY R. E. SPARKS. 


Dedicated to the many citizens who complain that it is next 
to impossible to stop a Kingston Electric Car. By one of 
the sufferers, 

HE drops of rain were falling fast, 
Cc Tra, la la; tra la, la, 
As down Princess street quickly passed, 
Trala, la la la, 
An ’lectric car whose driver sung, 
In accents of the Celtic tongue, 
Up i dee, i dee i da, up i dee, up i da, 
Up i dee i dee i da, up i dee i da. 


Along the street on either side, 
Tra la la, 
Were damp ones waiting for a ride, 
Tra la la. 
They cried, they yelled from near and far, 
But cried the driver of the car, 


Up i dee. 

Hold on! hold on! an old man said, 
Tra, la la, 

And waved his hand above his head, 
Tra, la, la, 


Clang went the bell, and all could hear, 
The same strange sounds assail the ear, 


Up i dee, 

Stop, driver, stop!" a lady called, 
Tra la la, 

‘Stop, stop!” a dozen voices bawled, 
Tra la la, 


The driver looked on neither side 
But in his clarion voice replied 
Up i dee. 


Far down the street they still could hear 


Tra la la, 
Those horrid sounds come faint but clear, 


Tra la la, 
They heard them through the mist afar— 
Those wretches who had missed the car, 


Up i dee. 
That night the driver went to bed, 


Tra la la, 
And through his troubled sleep he said, 


Tra la la, 
Those same strange words which he had flung 


All day from his Jehuic tongue, 
Up i dee. 





THE EVE OF OUR ‘*AT HOME,’’ 


There was a sound of revelry at Spark's, 
Class Nineteen Hundred had gathered there, 
Its beauty and its chivalry, when hark, 

The joyous cry of noughty noughts we hear. 


Full eighty hearts beat happily, and when 

Jack arose with his expansive yell, 

Bright eyes met eyes and wished to meet again, 

All must be merry till the curtain fell; (bell. 
But hush! hark! a clear sound strikes like a class-room 


What does that mean? Oh! ’tis A. K.’s mind, 

As he now wonders where he'll place his feet, 

Hunt for your proverbs and your partners find, 

No sleep til] morn when noughty noughts doth meet 

To charm the glowing hours with words so sweet. 

But hark! a heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if Archbishops would their threats repeat ; 

But nearer, clearer, happier than before; 

Cheer! Cheer! it is—it is—McGaughey's opening roar. 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

Skating with Nellie, promenade with Bess, 

And hearts beat happily which but an hour ago 
Bashfully shrank from Kingston’s loveliness ; 

There, too, were sudden partings such as press 

The hope from out young hearts, and fond ‘ good-byes, "' 
Each topic being completed ; who could guess 

When other partners should engage our eyes, 

While upon wings so sweet each happy moment fties. 


In a secluded nook of that great hall 

Sat nought one’s charming delegate; she did hear 
Heart sounds, the first amid that festival, 

And patronized Rob Ray with friendly ear. 

King Arthur smiled with little dreams of fear, 
Until he heard that ringing clanging bell 

Which called him forth to merit sounding cheers, 
On “slanging slang” which time alone can quell ; 
He mounts upon a chair with a majestic swell. 


Last noon in College full of studious strife, 

This Eve in Beauty's circle sweetly gay, 

The midnight called us back to normal life, 

And warned us lest from hygiene we should stray ; 
Then homeward in Ark entering array, 

While threatening clouds roll o’er us and are rent 

By yells, which nought but noughty noughts can sway. 


Thus after hours of happiness well spent 
Delegates and all in peaceful slumbers blent.—W.]. 


PERSONALS. 

Harry A. Guess, M.A., '94, has returned from 
British Columbia and is at present in Keewatin, 
employed as chemist of the Ottawa Gold M. & 
M. Co. 

Mr. Anthony reports a most enjoyable but most 
entangling time at Knox. 

Ww. B. Munro expects to give a paper before the 
workingmen’s club the second Sunday in January. 

Rev. J. Hodges, of Tilbury Centre, has received a 
call to Oshawa. 

Rev. G. E. Dyde is shortly to be ordained at 
Sharbot Lake and settled on that field. 
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Dniversity Rews. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

Y far the largest meeting of the term was held 
Saturday evening, 11th inst., it being the ad- 
journed annual meeting. President W. F. 

Nickle called the meeting to order, after which the 
Secretary, J. W. Marshall, read the minutes of the 
last annual meeting. The Secretary then presented 
his yearly report, making special mention of the 
changes made in the constitution at the last annual 
meeting, the mock parliament, the vacancies in the 
Alma Mater Executive, football matters in general, 
and last, but not least, the Conversat. In closing 
he thanked the members tor the assistance they had 
given him during his short term of office. 

The Treasurer, A. W. Poole, gave an account of 
his stewardship, in which he showed the receipts 
slightly in advance of the expenditures. He then 
moved that W. McLaren and T. C. Brown, the 
newly-elected Treasurer, be the auditors, which 
motion was passed, 

Mr. R. Burton then brought in his amendment to 
thé constitution, relating to closing the poll at 8 
o'clock and dispensing with the hourly returns at 
‘the general poll. After much discussion and many 
interruptions as to points of order, the amendment 
was put to the meeting and carried. Some thought 
that the doing away with the hourly returns will 
lessen the interest in the elections, thereby causing 
a falling-off in the receipts. Others thought that 
‘the interest would be increased on account of the 
greater uncertainty, besides doing away with the 
sympathy vote and the inclination to ‘ plump.” 
Some practical suggestions for the poll clerk and 
scrutineers were given by the mover of the amend- 
ment. 

An amendment to return to the old plan of elect- 
ing our committeemen was introduced by Mr. W. 
H. Gould. A number of amendments to this 
amendment were brought forward and therewith a 
lively discussion, participated in by the movers, P. 
F. Munroe, R. Herbison, G. W. Clark, A. Scott, J. 
S. Davis, R. Burton and others. Finally a vote was 
taken, which sustained Mr. Gould’s amendment. 

And now in the absence of Mr. C. E. Smith, Mr. 
A. S. Morrison brought in an amendment which 
general opinion had settled as good as carried. 
This was to lower the fee again to twenty-five cents. 
Mr. Poole took quite an opposite view, viz., that the 
fee be raised to one dollar, seventy-five cents of this 
to go towards the annual conversat. These amend- 
ments called forth considerable discussion, during 
which the advocates of the fifty cent fee brought 
forward some strong points, the result of which was 
that the two amendments were lost and this part of 


the constitution remained unchanged. A few minor 
changes in the constitution were then made in order 
that there might be no contradiGtions in the wording 
of the constitution, caused by the afore-mentioned 
amendments. 


After a brief address by the retiring President, 
his successor took the chair. In accepting the 
office he did so with the intention of doing greater 
service for his Alma Mater than he was privileged 
to do before. Ina few words he stated scheme of 
work and thanked the members of the society for 
the honour they had conferred on him. 


The secretary-eleQ, Mr. T. Kennedy, then took 
his place at the scribe’s table. 


A vote of thanks wastendered the retiring officers, 
making special mention of Mr. W. F. Nickle, presi- 
dent, Mr. J. W. Marshall, secretary, and Mr. A. W. 
Poole, treasurer. 


The annual meeting now adjourned and the 
regular meeting was held, President Shortt in the 
chair. After the reading of the minutes of the last 
regular meeting, communications were read from 
the isculapian Society, inviting a delegate to their 
dinner in Hotel Frontenac, and from McMaster 
University, requesting a delegate to an “At Home.” 
These communications were referred to the senior 
year in Arts. Mr. N. R. Carmichael then reported 
progress in matters affecting the conversazione. 
The secretary was instructed to convey to Mrs. 
Cunningham the sympathy of the students in her 
sore bereavement in the death of her son, Dr. 
Cunningham. In the absence of Mr. J. Parker, Mr. 
W. F. Nickle gave a verbal report of the meeting to 
organize an Inter-Collegiate Rugby Football Union. 
However, we hope to have a written report from 
Mr. Parker at the first meeting in January. The 
critic, Mr. J. S. Ferguson, gave a very short report, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 


On Friday afternoon, 17th inst., a special meeting 
was called to consider the matter of our being rep- 
resented by delegates at the annual meeting of the 
O.R.F.U., held in Toronto on Saturday, Dec. 11th. 
President Shortt explained the nature of the meet- 
ing and asked the members to deal quickly with the 
matter. In regard to the appointment of the dele- 
gates, Mr. W. C. Baker, President of the Q.R.F.C., 
stated that he had received no notice, either written 
or verbal, of any meeting for the appointment of 
delegates to the annual meeting of the O.R.F.U. in 
Toronto. There was some discussion as to who 
appointed these delegates, but Mr. Burton thought 
the purpose of the meeting was more to set our- 
selves right in the eyes of the public. He therefore 
moved the following resolution, seconded by Mr. 
W. C. Baker:—“That in the opinion of this meeting 
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it is desirable that the public should know that the 
persons who represented Queen’s at the annual 
meeting of the O.R.F.U. last Saturday were not 
duly appointed by the students of Queen's and were 
not acting under instructions trom them.” The 
secretary was instructed to forward copies of the 
resolution to the Toronto papers and to the secre- 
tary of the O.R.F.U., after which the meeting 
adjourned. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 


If any one ever had any doubts as to whether a 
conversazione could be undertaken and successfully 
’ carried out by the Alma Mater Society this year, 
they must have been dispelled on the night of the 
17th, when that pleasant event of college life was 
brought to a most successful issue. The harmony 
and enthusiasm which characterized all the arrange- 
ments, in contrast with the conflict of opinion of 
past years, augured well for a successful event. 
The different committees worked well and the 
success which crowned their efforts was well- 
deserved. : 


The decoration committee spared no pains to 
make the halls and concert room look attractive. 
Considering the short time they had to do their 
work and the difficulty of securing material, they did 
wonders. The bicycles decorated with Queen’s 
colors appeared to good effect in the long corridor, 
while the time-honoured bayonets lined the railing of 
the stairway again. The English class-room had 
undergone a complete change, and it was hard to 
believe that that cozy spot was the same place where 
prosaic lectures were delivered to weary students. 
It was in Convocation hall that the decorations 
appeared to the best effect, and it was a matter of 
common comment that the hall had never looked so 
beautiful before. The decorations were very tasty 
and well-arranged and showed that the work had 
been in the hands of a competent committee. 


The recess in front of the ladies’ cloak room was 
fitted up as a temporary reception room, where the 
guests were received by the ladies of the reception 
committee. The following ladies assisted in receiv- 
ing :—Mesdames Mowat, Watson, Goodwin, Herald 


and Cappon. 


Convocation hall was the point of attraction and 


the gallery was soon filled as well as the few avail- 
able seats in the body of the hall. Shortly before 
nine o'clock President Shortt appeared on the plat- 
form along with Sir Sandford Fleming and Principal 
Grant. Ina few words he extended a hearty wel- 
come to the guests and invited them to partake of 


the hospitality of Queen’s. 


The following programme was then given: 


PART I. 
1. “Little Tommy went a-fishing” 2... ...... eee Macy 
Queen’s University Glee Club. 
2. Solo—‘'He was a Prince”’..... cece eee Lynes 
Mrs. Mima Lund-Reburn. 
3. Banjo Solo—" Darkies’ Patrol"’........0005 Lansing 
Mr. C. A. Porteous. 
4. Solo-—' The Muleteer of Tarragonna"’...... Fenrion 
Mr. J. M. Williams. 
5. Solo—(a) Cavatina, ‘‘ Liete Signori’’...... Meyerbeer 
(b) Solo, ‘‘Loch Lomond "’.........c.eeee eee 
Mrs. Mima Lund-Reburn. 
PART II, 
684! Dis MOM tis Silas sete s ca Peksctusinedde een Geibel 
Queen’s University Glee Club. 
7. Solo—'' Father O'Flynn ......... eee eee Old Trish 
Mr. J. M. Williams. 
8. Piano Solo—Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2........ Liszt 
Miss Norma Tandy, Mus. Bac. 
9. Solo—'*Good Night ".....eceeeeeeeeeeeee Chadwick 
Mrs. Mima Lund-Reburn. 
10. Solo— The Sailor’s Grave’’..........eeeeee Sullivan 


Mr. J. M. Williams. 


The numbers were all well received and the 
singers had frequently to respond to encores. Good 
attention was given throughout, and on the whole 
the concert was well appreciated. The decision of 
the committee not to give out any promenade or 
dance programmes before the conclusion of the 
concert was strictly adhered to and much contusion 
was thus avoided. The hall was quickly cleared for 
the merry dancers while the corridors were thronged 
by happy couples, who promenaded to music sup- 
plied by an orchestra stationed in the rotunda of the 
library. The refreshment rooms on the third flat 
were well patronized and were not too crowded, as 
in former years. Thus the evening passed quitkly | 
and soon after one o’clock the last piece was played 
and the guests departed. 

The following delegates were present trom sister 
institutions: McGill, R. E. McConnell; Toronto 
University, N. E. Hinch; Victoria, B. A. Cohoe; 
McMaster, W. B. H. Leakles; Trinity, F. H. Ling- 
wood ; Osgoode Hall, J. M. Farrell. 

The chairmen of the different committees, to 
whose efforts the success of the conversat. was 
mainly due, were as follows: Programme, W. F. 
Nickle; invitation, N. R. Carmichael; reception, 
J. S. Shortt ; finance, Thurlow Fraser; decoration, 
R. Burton; refreshment, W. C. Baker. 

The class picture of ’97 has been put up in the 
reading-room and many critical opinions have been 
passed upon it. The photos of the A. M. S. officers 
and of the JourNAL staff have also been put up in 
their proper places. 
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___ Arts College. 


Y.M.C. A. 

T the meeting on the roth, W. F. Crawford was 
leader and read a carefully prepared paper 
on “ Optimism.” The advantages possessed 

by students and the privileges which are theirs 
were pointed out as ground for rejoicing. A shallow 
optimism was deprecated, but an optimism that 
comes from trust and faith makes men better. The 
address was practical and discussed by various 
members in a practical way. 

Owing to the arrangements being made for the 
conversazione, the closing meeting for the season 
was held on Thursday instead of Friday afternoon. 
Harry Feir lead the meeting on the subject of the 
‘Influence of the Holy Spirit.’ The address was 
delivered with much personal earnestness, and was 
very sensible and to the point. 1 was pointed out 
that the work of the Spirit was manifested in ordi- 
nary daily life and not merely on unusual and extra- 
ordinary occasions. Mr. Logie Macdonnell pre- 
sided at the piano at both meetings very acceptably. 
The programmes for next term have been issued 
and distributed. With such a good list of subjects 
and speakers the meetings ought to be interesting 
and helpful. 

| We have not received any report of the Q.U.M.A. 
for this issue. This explains its absence.—Eb. | 


YEAR MEETINGS. 
98. 

The senior year met on Monday, Dec. 13th. 
George A. Edmison was chosen to represent Queen’s 
at the annual dinner of the students of McMaster 
University on Dec. 21st, and A. F, Huffman was 
elected as the Arts representative to Queen’s Medical 
dinner. The delegates who recently attended var- 
ious college functions reported as to the excellent 
treatment received while away. The programme 
consisted of a prophecy by N. A. Brisco, a poem by 
W. A. Fraser, and a partial history of the year by 
H. B. Munro. 

A special meeting was held on Wednesday, Dec. 
15th, when certain financial matters were considered. 
It was also decided that the year place a motto 
among the Conversazione decorations, and the 
committee appointed for the purpose nobly fulfilled 
their duties. ’98 will likely hold an “at home” 
about the latter part of January. 

‘99. 

The regular meeting of the junior year was held 
on Dec. 14th. In the absence of the secretary, Mr. 
W. Kemp was appointed pro tem. Mr. A. H. Hoard 
was introduced and elected a member of the year. 
After the business proceedings had been arranged 


the programme was proceeded with. It consisted 
of a duet by Misses Anglin and Bajus; a paper by 
the historian, Mr. Beckstedt; a poem by the class 
poet, Mr. Bell, and solos by Messrs. McIntosh and 
Tandy. The president then, amid applause, intro- 
duced Mr. Barker, who has recently been elected a 
member of our society, and who then proceeded to 
give his inaugural address. 

In the first place he stated as his reason for join- 
ing our year the fact that he had been informed 
that there are more “pretty young ladies” in the 
class of ’99 than in any other class in the university. 
He then went on to give some of the impressions he 
has received since he arrived in this country. He 
is well acquainted with the British Isles, France, 
Belgium, Germany, in fact all Europe, and has 
travelled extensively in Africa, and congratulates 
us on having a summer climate that is unparalleled 
in any of these countries, 

At the saine time he does not see why the people 
of Canada should have been offended at Mr. Rud. 
yard Kipling’s “Onr Lady of the Snows.” Mr, 
Barker says that no one can deny that we have a 
great deal of snow, though Mr. Kipling might have 
gone a little further and told of our beautiful climate 
from the month of April to that of November. He 
also congratulated us as Canadians on the small 
amount of intoxicants consumed by our people, and 
on the fact that we are a church-going nation. 
Though Mr. Barker is neither a religious man nor a 
total abstainer, yet he recognizes the value of these 
characteristicsin a people. He also told us some very 
good stories of experiences he has had in Canada, 
and especially of one when he was driving with a 
young lady to a church some miles distant. The 
horse. got stuck in a snow drift, and it was fully half 
an hour before someone came up and got them out 
of their embarassing position, and, said Mr. Barker, 
‘it was the most pleasant half hour I have ever 
spent.” 

Everyone was delighted with Mr. Barker's address, 
and if applause is any criterion of a speaker’s merit, 
Mr. Barker is to be congratulated on his first attempt 
at Queen’s. It is to be regretted that on account of 
the rainy weather the attendance at this meeting 
was not large. However, we all hope that Mr. 
Barker will kindly appear again before us and tell 
us of more ot his adventures in our own and foreign 


‘lands. 


Or. 

The regular meeting of the year was held on 
Wednesday, Dec. 15. The meeting did not favor 
the undertaking of any decoration, symbolic ot the 
year, for the conversazione; it was agreed, how- 
ever, that individual members should assist in the 
decorations. A motion was passed expressing the 
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regret of the society that J. A. Donnell found it im- 
possible to return to Queen’s for some months. An 
excellent programme was then rendered by mem- 
bers of the year, which was much appreciated by 
the audience. A member of the sophomore year 
attended the meeting, uninvited as far as we know. 


°00 ‘‘AT HOME,”’ 

On Friday evening, Dec. 1oth, the sophomores 
held a very successful ‘at home” at the residence 
of Mr. Sparks. Delegates were present from the 
other classes and faculties. Mr. R. Herbison, M.A., 
represented Divinity Hall, Mr. J. A. McCallum the 
Journat staff, while Mr. G. Maudson and Miss R. 
Mills were present tor the senior year, Mr. J. F. Mc- 
‘Donald and Miss Greenhill for ‘gg, ‘and Mr. G. Ellis 
and Miss Herchimer for ’o1. The president of the 
year, Mr. McGaughey, gave an address of welcome, 
after which topic cards were distributed. Af inter- 
vals throughout the evening the literary and musical 
part of the programme was rendered. Miss Shibley, 
the class poet, read a poem of good literary merit, 
in which she gave a short biographical sketch of 
each of the officers of the class. A recitation by 
Mr. Arthur followed, after which the delegates gave 
short addresses. Everything passed off well with- 
out any formality and everybody went home with 
pleasant recollections of the evening and best wishes 
tor the class of ’oo. 


LEVANA SOCIETY. 

The attendance at the meeting of Dec. 8th was 
not as large as usual for some reasons. There was 
an unusual amount of business to be attended to 
and, though it was hastened, it took more than its 
proper time, for which the programme had to suffer. 
However, it was such as could not be postponed. 

The resignation of the Misses Horsey and Taylor 
as curators was discussed, and a resolution of appre- 
ciation of their service and a request that they with- 
draw their resignation was passed. 

It was suggested that as the janitor has been ex- 
tremely kind to the girls they should remember him 
at Christmas, and the Levana agreed to unite with 
the Y.W.C.A. for the purpose. A committee was 
chosen to attend to the sending of invitations for the 
Conversat. to the women students of the other col- 
leges attended by women. 

The ‘ Longfellow” paper was postponed, and 
only the piano solos by Misses Wilkie and Mills 
and the prophetess’ address were given. 

The address was bright and interesting, and we 
are sorry that we have not a verbatim report of it. 
She had made several attempts at accounting for 
her elevation to the position, but, failing in finding a 


satisfactory one, she passed on to the 


duties of the. 


office. The first of these is historical. Going back 
to the Levana in its infancy she traced the growth 
of its members, the increasing prosperity of its 
finances, and the evolution of the girls’ reading- 
room. Looking into the future with a prophet’s 
eye, she described the beautiful gothic structure 
that will be the college home of after generations of 
girls. She closed with a hearty wish for a merry 
Christmas, which we all echo. 

The matting has been laid, the curtains made and 
hung, and now our domain will be the coziest spot 
at the Conversat. 

By the time this is in print the corridors and 
cloak-rooms, so long gay with laughing girlish faces, 
will be quiet and desolate, but we look forward to 
the same pleasant intercourse after the holidays. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

The first meeting ot the above society was held 
on Monday evening, the 13th inst., when Mr. A. R. 
B. Williamson read his paper on “ The Eye and the 
Sense of Sight.” The paper was well-prepared and 
very interesting, and it is to be regretted that not 
more were present to hear it. The printed pro- 
gramme of subjects and leaders may be obtained 
from the secretary, N. M. Leckie. The programme 
for the present session is a good one and an hour 
may profitably be spent in attending any of the 
meetings. 





SPORTS. 

The Athletic Committee have been prompt in de- 
cision and action in regard to fitting up the gymna- 
sium for basket-ball, and as a result all the 
fixtures are already in place and Captain Millar 
has even had the pleasure of a first practice. The 
windows have been nicely screened with wire-work, 
baskets and guards have been made and the floor 
marked out for playing. Basket-ball will, without 
doubt, be a popular game this winter. 

We take the following from an article on “Ice 
Hockey” in the current number of Outing :i—“A 
team from the Queen’s University of Toronto made 
a tour of some of our eastern rinks last spring and 
won more games than they lost by a large majority, 
and yet these collegians were far from the top in 
Canadian rinks. Although they play in the league 
as a senior team they are considered one of the 
weakest in this division and their success over the 
American players would indicate that our cousins 
across the border are still a long way ahead of us at 
the game.” All of which shows that our American 
“cousin” is apt to get mixed when he begins to 
speak about things on this side of the border. 

The Winnipeg Hockey team is expected to play 
Queen’s in Kingston during the first week in 
January. Saturday the 8th is the date fixed upon. 
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Medical College. 


as 
IN MEMORIAM. 

N Thursday, gth instant, there passed to the 
great beyond, Dr. David Cunningham, one of 
Kingston’s most popular physicians and one 

who was fast gaining an enviable eminence in his 
chosen profession. He had been ill for some time, 
and had returned about a fortnight before his 
demise from Colorado, where he had gone in search 
of health. Though it was understood that his 
disease would eventually prove fatal, his sudden 
death came as a terrible shock to his friends. 

Dr. Cunningham was a Kingstonian by birth, and 
received his education in the public schools, the 
collegiate institute, and Queen’s University. After 
a brilliant course in the collegiate, he entered 
Queen’s in 1883. During his college course he had 
many disadvantages to labor against. In fact de- 
ceased, like so many others who have gone through 
Queen’s, was a self-made man, and was employed 
during the summer as putser on the ‘ Norseman,” 
and so did not get back to college till late in the 
fall each year. In spite of every obstacle he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1887, and M.D. in 1890, obtaining 
both degrees before he had attained his majority. 
The following year he devoted himself to the study 
of zoology, and carried off first-class honours in this 
department. The following session he was ap- 
pointed le@turer on junior biology under Rev. Pro- 
fessor Fowler. Then he was made assistant to Pro- 
fessor Knight in physiology, which position he filled 
for four years with credit to himself and the college. 
He was next advanced to the chair of junior practice 





of inedicine and jurisprudence, which position he. 


held until forced by illness to resign. He was also 
on the staff of the general hospital, and was surgeon 
to the Kingston field battery. 

It is not our intention to write a panegyric to the 
memory of our beloved professor—the spotless 
record which he leaves behind after nearly eight 
year’s practice, and the host of grateful friends and 
patients who mourn him, will do more to keep his 
memory green than any words of ours. 

aaa 
ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the faculty and students of 
Queen’s Medical department is an event which is 
looked forward to with no smal! amount of pleasure- 
able anticipation by all concerned. Certainly this 
year’s dinner was quite up to the average, in fact by 
many is considered as the best yet. 

The spacious dining-room of the Hotel Frontenac 
was tastefully decorated for the occasion, Queen’s 
colors being in evidence everywhere. They hung 


in graceful festoons from the ceiling, were twined 
about the pillars, and immediately behind the ‘ Old 
Man’s” chair was displayed a banner decorated 
with the historic skull and crossbones. The tables 
were arranged in the form of a hollow square, and 
inside were tables for the freshmen and sophomores, 
while at the sides of the square sat the juniors and 
seniors, the faculty’ and guests occupying the seats 
of honour at the head of the table. 

About nive o’clock President Elliott gave the 
word and the faculty, guests, and students, in order 
of seniority, proceeded to the dining-room. On the 
President’s right sat Principal Grant, Dr. Clarke, 
Mayor Skinner, and Dr. Herald; on his lett, Dr. 
Smythe, Hon. Senator Sullivan, M.D., and Dr. 
Third. 

After the excellent menu had been fully discussed, 
President Elliott, in a few well-chosen words, pro- 
posed the first toast, “ The Queen,” which was duly 
honoured. H. V. Malone, B.A., proposed “The 
Dominion,” and B. M. Britton, Q.C., M.P., respond- 
ed. He showed how Canada had been brought 
before the notice of the whole world this year, how 
she had been honoured in the Diamond Jubilee, 
and spoke of the great future before her—a future 
which the medical profession had a large share in 
shaping. He exhorted his hearers to remain loyal 
Canadians wherever they might settle. 

C. O'Connor, in an able speech, proposed the 
toast, “‘Queen’s and her Faculties,” expressing the 
devotion of the students to Queen’s, and referring 
feelingly to the late Professor Cunningham. Principal 
Grant replied. He said that Dr. Cunningham's 
death had so overcome him that he could hardly 
speak or think of anything else. He gave a short 
history of Queen’s Medical College. It was the 
first college to open its doors as a public university 
in the province. It was broad and liberal to all, 
and was independent of any political control—it was 
above such things. It was essentially a self-govern- 
ing iustitution, and this faét should inculcate into 
the students the practice of self-government—and of 
what use is all our college training if we cannot 
govern ourselves? It was twenty years since he 
became Principal, and he could look back with 
pride over the long list of Queen’s graduates, all of 
whom were fighting creditably and honourably the 
battle of life. 

Dr. Anglin replied briefly on behalf of the 
Medical Faculty. He spoke of the humble origin 
of this faculty, of its growth, and the enviable 
position which it now holds. Its graduates scat- 
tered over the entire world are doing a grand work: 
and many of them have won fame and distinction. 
There is no hardship too great to endure if only 
they can alleviate the distress of suffering humanity. 
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R. C. Redmond proposed the toast “Sister Institu- 
tions.” D. A. Whitton replied for McGill. He 
discussed the subject of inter-provincial registration 
and the inconveniences Quebec students had to put 
up with in order to try the Ontario Council’s exam- 
inations. He also discussed the inter-collegiate 
football scheme, and said it had the sanétion of 
McGill students and governors alike. T. Lawrence 
for Toronto, F. H. Bethune for Trinity, W. Mac- 
Dougall for Bishop's, A. F. Huffman for Arts, R. 
Young for Divinity, and delegates from the Veteri- 
nary School and Science Hall also responded. 

‘Our Guests,” proposed in a neat speech by Dr. 
Herald, brought Mayor J. S. Skinner to his feet. 
He thanked the students on behalf of the city for 

‘their kind hospitality. He did not feel a stranger 
among them for he had once run on the medical 
ticket in the Alma Mater elections. His father 
also had the honour to be a professor at Queen’s. 
Dr. Smythe responded for the Kingston legal bar. 
He testified to his respect for medical men and 
spoke of the good work they were doing. 3 

N. Anderson proposed ‘The Hospitals.” Dr. 
Third replied for the Kingston General Hospital. 
Out ot 2,200 patients treated during the past year 
the death rate had been but 2.4 per cent. The X 
rays were first used in Canada in this hospital. 
Since their introduction they have proven invalu- 
able in the diagnosis of injuries and diseases of 
bone. 

Hon. Senator Sullivan replied for the Hotel Dieu. 
He paid a glowirig tribute to the Sisters of Charity. 
Their hospital knew no creed, race or color distinc- 
tion. He spoke of the great London hospitals, and 
the fact that they were maintained solely by volun- 
tary contributions. He also congratulated Dr. 

’ Third on the success of his fluoroscope. 

Dr. Ryan proposed the toast of “The Under- 
graduates.” He eulogized the students of Queen's, 
and remarked that it was wonderful how they kept 
up their work. He thought that too much attention 
was given to the scientific part of medical studies, 
to the neglect of the practical, A man did not look 
to chemistry and allied sciences for his living, but to 
anatomy and hospital experience. 

Mr. Fadden in reply spoke of the respect the stu- 
dents had for their professors, and of their devotion 
to their life-work. 

J. J. O'Hara proposed “The Ladies.” In reply 
Dr. Mylks spoke of the refining and restraining in- 
fluence the ladies exerted in the students during 
their college course. 

“The Press” was proposed by Hon. Senator Sul- 


He eulogized the press in general, and that 


livan. 
h he said presented 


of Kingston in particular, whic 


the cleanest and brightest news of any press in a 
city of its size. : 

T. F. Best replied. It would be the endeavor of 
the press to give a fair and impartial statement of 
the news of the world. 

During the evening the following programme, 
every number of which was of high merit, was ren- 
dered: Selections by Banjo Club, consisting of 
Messrs. Malone, Meek, Porteous, Hanley and Stew- 
art; Faculty Song by Rev. A. W. Richardson ; Year 
Song by H. V. Malone; Violin Solo, Mr. Burger; 
solo, J. Grahaine. 


NOTES. 

The college halls are deserted now, only those re- 
maining in the city who are too far from home or 
who are too interested in their work to forego it for a 
time. Most of the boys have gone home to eat 
their Christmas turkey with their families. 

Tutor in histology (to B.B.B.): “ Mr. B. where 
else in the head do we find ciliated epithelium ?” 
Mr. B.: “In the Fallopian tubes.” 

O’Hara and O'Hagan have dissolved partnership. 
The Irish twins are now O’Hagan and “Jerry” 
Curtin. 

Dr. R. R. Robinson, lately returned from the west, 
and Dr. J. Cranston were welcome visitors at the 
Annual Dinner. ‘“ Bobby” intends going to Klon- 
dike in the spring. 

The Concursus met on 15th inst. A sophomore 
appeared charged with disorderly conduct in an 
Asculapian meeting. The jury brought ina verdict 
of not guilty, and the judge promptly acquitted the 
prisoner. The constables were unable to keep 
order, and it is said numerous offenders will be 
prosecuted for their unseemly behavior. 











- <== 

The Glee and Banjo Clubs are making a tour of 
some of the principal towns of Eastern Ontario 
during the holidays, The following are the mem- 
bers who are taking part: Glee Club—H. Car- 
michael, R. D. Menzies, J. A. McIntosh, A. J. 
Meiklejohn, J. Sparks, D. W. Best, W. Crawford, 
J.S. Macdonnell, W. Lavell; Banjo Club—C. A. 
Porteous, J. Parker, A. E. Stewart, R. Squire, D. A. 
Volume, R. Hanley, W. B. Munro, D. A. McKenty, 
W. G. Tyner, H. V. Malone, G. F. Dalton. T.J. 5S. 
Ferguson goes along as elocutionist. ‘‘ Twenty-two 
artists in all.” 

W. R. Sills, M.A. ’94, of the K. C. I. staff, was 
married last week. 

Quite a number of students have taken season 
tickets for the rink, which opened last week. If the 
present weather continues the prospects are good 
for hockey as soon as college re-opens. 
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De Robis Robilibus. 
L-X-N-D-R (calling on young lady and politely 
asking for the mother first)—“ If your mo- 
ther isn’t in tell her it doesn’t matter.” 

A notice on the boys’ bill board read as follows: 
“Found! a letter to My dear Bella. Will be re- 
turned to owner on identification.” 

C-p-l, L-d-l-w, and others hasten frantically to 
produce credentials, ¢tc. 

“ Philosophy (properly defined) is bottling moon- 
shine and boring a hole through fog.” (Extract 
from essay)—B-r-k-r. 


J. K.Cl-k and K-n-w-n (trying to read Latin in- 
scription on the city convent)— 

Clk: “I give it up; come on, Wm.” 

“K.n-w-n (still wresting with the first line): “Wait 
a minute till I finish this.” 

Cl-k: “If we take any longer the inmates will 
think we do not know any Latin.” Wm. sees the 
point and with an air of vitory marches on. 





As the reception committee was driving the dele- 
gates around the city in a gaily attired rig a street 
urchin was heard to remark, “Say, boys, I believe 
it’s a marriage.” 





Now 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Weekly Repository of Contemporaneous Thought and Research 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity. 


Illustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies 10 Cents. 


THE » HOMILETIC « REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and discussion of practical issues. 


Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2.50. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World, With Valuable Illustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 
J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘International Missionary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England. 

Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance. Single 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CoO., 
11 Richmond St. W., Toronto. 


Young lady on decoration committee (to R. B-rt-n) 
—‘ I don’t see why they made you chairman of this 
committee. I don’t think you have very good 
taste.” 

R. B.—‘‘ Well, perhaps not in the way of decora- 
tions, but I showed my good taste in the ladies I 
put on the committee.” 

It is whispered that Tom Wilson is very doubtful 
of this. 


The Principal (in class)—** Your answer, Mr. —— 
shows that you have neither bought the book I or- 
dered for this class nor have been thinking about it.” 


He who knows not, and knows not that he knows 
not—he is a freshman. Shun him. 

He who knows not, and knows that he knows— 
he is a sophomore. Pity him. 

He who knows, and knows not that he knows— 
he is a junior. Honour him. 

He who knows, and knows that he knows—he is 
asenior. Reverence him.—Ex. 


A pretty young girl full of pique, 

Got down in the mouth, so to spique, 
And wher people laughed 
She thought she was chaughed, 

And stayed in the house for a wique.—Ex. 
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Text Books, College Supplies, and 
Miscellaneous and Standard Works 


at very lowest prices. Orders for 





Books by mail promptly and care- 
fully attended to. ot eh em 


R.UGLOW & CoO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





JOHN HENDBRSON &@ Co., 
86 PRINCESS STREET, = KINGSTON. 


FURS — om. 
GEORGE MILLS & CO,, 


WELLINGTON STREET 
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Lowest Prices. 


Newest Styles... 
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The well-dressed Student always purchases 
&ehis Furnishings frome 


ae—§ JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES..... 








Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 
Whether in Arts 


or Medicine.... 


20 per cent. Discount 
for you at % 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 


R. H. ELMER, 
Fashionable - Hait-Dressing - Parlor 


161 Princess Street, Kingston. 


oe AT ALL HOURS. 
WANTED! 


* Student Freshmen 
'o purchase their College Gowns from us. 


Student Sophomores 
To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, Ties, Socks, Braces 
and Underwear. 


Student Juniors . 
‘To select from our new stock a nice Fall or Winter Over- 
coat in Frieze or Blue Beaver. L. E. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00, worth almost double the money. 


Student Seniors 
‘To remember that for many years we have made the 
Regulation’ Laureating Hood in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom, 


You will find us on the CRUM LEY BROS. 











Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 


—_—o 





Christianity and Idealism (new), $1.75. 
Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
Selections, Comte, Mill and Spencer, $1.25. 
Hedonistic Theorfes, $1.25. 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25. 


——— 


F, NISBE.T, The Corner Book Store. 
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fl. STRACHAN 


Dental Surgeon, 

139 Princss St., Kingston. Over Standard Bank. 
i 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 

Dentist, 
230 1-2 Princess Street, Kingston, Ontario. 
Special attention paid to Oral Deformities. 
JOHN MUDIE, BA., 
Barrister, &¢., 
Clarence Strect, Kingston, Ont, 
McINTYRE & McINTYRE, 
Solicttors, &¢., 
" Kingston, Ont, 


Barristers, 
King Street, 


DALTON & STRANGE, 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, = = Kingston, Ont. 
OD gee ee ee 
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A. FE. HUNT, 


HAIR DRESSING anpd 
SHAVING PARLOR... 





280 PRINCESS ST., - KINGSTON. 
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For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atutut 


THE AULIC 
...-CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION.... 


J. Jd. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON. 


I. H. BRECK vee ELECTRICIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
..and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
¢¢¢ 













SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights. Electric 
Heaters. Bells and Annunciators. 


oe 
Repairs of all kinds promptly attended to. 


339 King Stret. .... Telephone 94, 


Headquarters for Skates and Hockey »* 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. % o& ut 


Liberal Discount to Students. 
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K. W. SNIDER’S PHOTO PARLORS 


224 PRINCESS STREET, 3 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE. 


Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


F. W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN_2e~ 
NIG Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, Q&c., 8c. 


Zi NS SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 


SPENCER BROS., For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 


w and made in the latest approved 
FASHIONABLE TAILORS, n fashion at the lowest possible 
119 Princess Street, - KINGSTON. # cash price... 


To the Students and Friends 


EE —ay 

Sendaa We are grateful to you for this space as a medium of 
introducing our business to you. We are Photographers, 
and after expending considerable money in getting every- 
thing built and equipped in the finest American Plan, we 
are prepared to give you the latest in Pose and Finish. We 
have a large line of Frames, Wall Paper, &c. Come in and 
get acquainted. All welcome. 


D. A. WEESE &CO., 


121 PRINCESS STREET. "PHONE NEW STORE. 
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JAMES REID, 


The Leading Undertaker and 
Furniture Manufacturer o 2 
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254 and 256 Princess Street, - Kingston. 


Coooe 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE A SPECIALTY..... 
evens AMBULANCE CALL ’PHONE 147A. 


io COPYRIGHT. 1897 





The comfortable, good-wearing 


aL kind of Underwear will be found 
Ty with us, 50c., 75c., $1.00. 2% 
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RDY & CO., 


ROBT. J. REID, Manager. _ 123 PRINCESS STREET. 
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HERE wasa general teeling of regret at Queen’s 
when it was announced that the match with 
Winnipeg was not to take place. After we 

have held the championship ofthe O.H.A. forthe past 
three years the reaction which always follows an era 
of success has at last come, 2nd soit was found im- 
possible to get a team together for last Saturday 
evening. The reason of this is that Merrill and 
Dalton are the only old-timers who are to the fore. 
Then there was no new material at hand, which 
was at all competent, without practice, to play with 
such a fast team as the westerners, in fact it is very 
doubtful if a team of any kind could under the cir- 
cumstances have been got upon the ice. Although 
the outlook is dark for the present session yet we 
have reason to feel some eMcouragement for the 
future. It is quite evident from the practices that 
have been held that there is no dearth of good ma- 
terial and that: practice is all that is required to 
bring our team to the front once more. The one 
great drawback we have to contend with is the 
limited opportunity we have for practice. Various 
Suggestions of a remedy have been offered, the best 
of which seems to be the making of an open rink 
Upon the campus, which would give unlimited op- 
portunities for practice to all the students and thus 
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wi be very conducive to the bringing out of new mate- 


zal 


rial. Then again there would an opportunity for 
inter-year and inter-faculty contests as in football, 
and in this way hockey would become far more 
popular among the students, and be played to a far 
greater extent. As the matter now stands it is to 
be hoped that as many of the boys as possible will 
avail themselves of the opportunity for practice and 
thus do all that can be done to uphold the honour 
of their Alma Mater. I*very effort will have to be 
made if our showing this year is to be at all credit- 
able, but one thing at least is certain, if Queen's 
must lose the championship it will not be by de- 


fault. 
oe 
% 


The tour of our Glee and Banjo Clubs has proved, 
as will be seen from a report of the trip given else- 
where, an unqualified success. This is most grati- 
tying as it is the first outing of the kind our fellows 
have taken for several sessions. The result of such 
a trip is twofold. First is the pleasure of the trip to 
the performers, and the consequent development of 
their power as public entertainers; second and 
more important, that the outside world gets a breeze 
from our college halls that may stir the ambition of 
many a youth to nobler things. This feature of the 
tour is dwelt upon in an excellent little article in 
the Carleton Place Canadian which we cannot re- 
frain from quoting :— 

“The presence of the Queen's students with us 
last week stirred some suggestive thoughts. The 
utilitarian argues that a college education disquali- 
fies a youth from ‘getting there’ in the sense of 
wealth, power, position or fame. But when one 
comes into close communion with such well-bred, 
high-trained youths as those twenty that confronted 
us last Wednesday evening, we think the utilitarian 
must hide his diminished head, and the man of edu- 
cation and refinement float to the top. The ques. 
tion naturally arises: should all boys be sent to 
College? It is obvious that many lads have neither 
the bent nor the capacity for a liberal education, 
and, even if they were able to acquire it, they would 
be hindered by-it. It seems to us that those only 
should go to college who can assimilate and make a 
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part of themselves the intellectual training which 
the college can give them. The time that such 
young men spend in expanding their mental vision 
and enriching their mind with the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge is not wasted, even though they 
may not be able afterward to acquire so many of 
the material prizes of life, which however by no 
means follows. The man who has killed all his 
spiritual and intellectual faculties while he has been 
gathering together a heap of material dross is a 
pitiable object. His happiness lies not in his own 
self, but in that gathered dust heap, which a pass- 
ing wind may blow away. But the man who can 
wander at will in the world of knowledge, or art, or 
beauty, or imagination, is ever and always the king 
of the universe and the master of fate. Whether 
riches shall come to him or poverty, he has within 
himself a touchstone of happiness which he would 
not barter for all the wealth of Croesus. And so we 
should prefer the intellectual coronet of the student 
to the unsubstantial splendors of the guinea stamp.” 

If even a few minds have been inspired with such 
thoughts by the presence of the Glee Club, their 
labor has not been in vain, and it will be seen that 
they have more to do than simply lead the choruses 


ih the college class rooms, 
* 


a? 

There is a tendency among students, especially 
among those who have not been long in college and 
who have lately come from the collegiate fired with 
ambition, to lead too sedentary a life, in fact to for- 
get that they require a certain amount of physical 
exercise if they are to make the most of their college 
course. Nearly every session we hear of some poor 
fellow who has overworked himself, or rather who 
has not paid sufficient attention to the physical side 
of his life, being taken to the hospital just about 
examination time and thus losing to a more or less 
extent the benefit of his year’s work, having his 
constitution injured, and being put to the expense 
and trouble of writing on the sessional examinations. 
It seems impossible that anyone should be so blind 
to his bodily needs as to neglect the important duty 
of keeping the system in a good healthy condition. 
What will be the gain of a college course, be it 
never so brilliant, if at the end one leaves with a 
constitution physically unfit to meet the require- 
ments demanded of it. 

Here at Queen’s there is ample opportunity for 
the care of the physical man, The gymnasium has 
recently been fitted up for basket-ball, and we are 
glad to see such a large number of the students tak- 
ing part in this game. It seems to have one great 
advantage over skating, since it does not cause any- 
one to run to the other extreme and spend too 
much time in this direction. From what we have 


been able to see and for reasons that, perhaps to 
some will be quite obvious, not one of those who are 
playing basket-ball is spending too much time at it, 
or running it to extremes. But however much 
satisfaction we may derive from this fact we are 
compelled to admit that in the case of skating, 
which is by far a more popular fori of exercise, too 
large a number of the students spend more time on 
the ice than they can really afford. 

We do not wish in the least to underrate the great 
benefit which the students of Queen’s receive from 
the rink, on the contrary we cannot imagine how 
they could possibly do without it. Without doubt 
it affords the best facilities possible for exercise for 
both sexes, and this at a season when it is most 
difficult to keep the system in good condition. But 
yet, as we have hinted above, some are liable to run 
to the extreme of spending too much time in this 
way, with the inevitable result, neglect of college 
work. It is indeed very questionable whether, in 
many cases, the time thus spent has for its object 
physical training or whether there is some other 
object in view. 

It would be well then if those students who find 
that their work is suffering on account of the time 
spent in this recreation would take active measures 
for self-decipline before it is too late. A large part 
of the session is still before us and there is no doubt 
but that, if conscientious work is done from this 
time forth, when the lists are published next spring 
students and professers alike will be highly pleased. 
There is no use in saying, as we frequently hear 
students say, “it is too late for me to redeem myself 
this session.” The man who talks in this way pro- 
bably never will redeem himself. What is wanted 
is fair conscientious work and the reward will be 
well worth all effort expended. One thing it is well 
to bear in mind and that is that the benefits of a 
good course will last all through lite and oftentimes 
will help to cheer us on our way and make the dark 
days which are sure to come to every one seem 
bright, while on the other hand the pleasures of the 
day are only transitory, and when they have passed 
leave nothing but the shadows of opportunities that 
have passed away. 


The recent changes in the constitution of the 
A. M.S. call for some comment. And in the first 
place in our opinion the constitution should be re- 
garded with a little more reverence. Not that we 
think that it should be regarded as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians but there seems to be a grow- 
ing tendency to “tinker with the constitution” as 
we have heard it put. The new constitution was no 
sooner completed, after a good deal of labour, and 
an exhaustive discussion of every point in it, than at 
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the first opportunity changes were proposed and 
carried through with but little discussion. This 
year has seen other changes made, one of which 
completely reverses an ainendment of last year. It 
is in this way that respect for the constitution 
is weakened. Changes in the constitution should 
be very carefully considered and not proposed un- 
less there is urgent need, and public opinion among 
the students demands them. It is a good principle 
to “let well enough alone.” 

It was a good move to have the fee at fifty cents. 
Surely the rights and privileges of the Society are 
worth that sum, one of the rights of privilege being 
the disposal of the fee in whatever way the mem- 
bers direct. 

The effect of doing away with the publication of 
hourly returns at the elections remains to be seen, 
but it seems to us that there was no urgent demand 
for such a change. 

If changes are to be made, however, it is desir- 
able that they should be given a fair trial, and we 
hope the constitution will now be given a rest for a 


few years. ae 
" % 

No doubt all of our readers have been enjoying 
the luxury of Christmas cheer and Christmas gifts. 
The janitor informs us that he also was made happy 
through the kind thoughtfulness of the Ladies of the 
Levana. He wishes to express his thorough apprec- 
iation of the turkey, ‘not for its intrinsic merits, but 


for &c. 


~ Communications. 


To the Editor of the Fournal: 

WOULD like to make a few remarks concerning 
an article which appeared in a recent issue of 
the Journac under the title “ Tammany’s Reflec- 

tions.” It seems to me that the writer of that arti- 
cle is of a rather pessimistic turn of mind; he fore- 
sees a time when all mirth, jollity and college spirit 
will be a thing of the past. If he will look up old 
numbers of the JouRNAL, numbers issued perhaps 
before he came to Queen’s, I think he will find that 
the same complaint with regard to the want of col- 
lege life was made ten years ago. I do not mean 
that there is nothing in what he says, but, in my 
I make one or two 





opinion, it is far too strong. 


quotations from Tammany’s contribution : “ Ifthere 


is one feature of this concer it‘is the en- 
tire abandonment of college glees in the class-rooms 
and around the halls.” Now, does not this convey 
an altogether exaggerated impression? Does Tam- 
Many visit the college sometime during the morning, 
or does he come around about mid-night? The 
sentence J have quoted would seem to indicate that 


the latter is the case. Has he ever stood at the 
door of the English class-room on Monday morning 
and heard the multitude there asseinbled in the 
familiar strains of “ Wake up, old chappie, wake 
up,” beseech a certain portly gentleman to make his 
appearance? I think, if 1 were a Divinity, I should 
quickly resent Tammany’s remarks about Divinity 
Hall. Here is what I heard a stndent say to an out- 
sider the other day: ‘If you look into a room at 
Queen's and see fellows studying quietly with anx- 
ious, grave faces, you may conclude that they are 
poring over philosophy or political economy; if, 
however, you witness them shouting lustily remarks 
on some professor, who is quite within hearing, pull- 
ing each other’s hair ont by the roots, or hurling 
benches at each other’s heads, you may rest assured 
they are Divinities.”. Does Tammany mean to as- 
sert that he has visited the Freshmen in their 
“seventh heaven ” and has not heard them bellow- 


_ing forth not only the praises of “the city where the 


girls are so pretty,” but also the Queen's yell, 
« Clementine,” ‘‘ Where are you, old chappie,” etc ? 
Surely Tammany had a fit of dyspepsia when he put 
his despondent feelings on paper. 

I do, however, sympathize with Tammany in his 
longing for the new song-book. Oh, let it come 
soon! We do want new songs to take the place of 
the relics of ancient history now in vogue. 

Taminany offers a suggestion to the Glee Club 
which so far has met with no response. K. G. T. 
also offers a suggestion to the senior year, but with 
much the same result. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is surely no ground 
for Tammany apprehending such calamities as are 
suggested in his contribution to the JouRNAL. 


“ Till kingdom come, till kingdom come, . 
We'll wear, we'll wear till kingdom come 
Our Queen’s, Queen's, Queen's, 
Our Queen's Chrysanthemum.” 
X.Y. 2, 


Toronto, Dec. 18th, 1897. 


To the Editor of the fournal: 

In this morning’s paper I see an account of a mass 
meeting of students held on Dec. 17th, at which a 
certain resolution was passed for the information of 
the public. An outsider, of course, does not know 
the ins and outs of such a question as was before 
the meeting, but if it is not presuming I should like 
to offer a suggestion as to how these things strike a 
graduate. There are a number of us in Toronto 
who take a very keen interest in Queen’s, and her 
success in sports as well as other things, and we are 
a little sensitive about being held up to ridicule on 
the subject in the eyes of our acquaintances here, 
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As to the propriety of Queen’s having representa- 
tives at the O.R.F.U. meeting, it seems to me that 
unless the club has formally withdrawn from the 
Union, it was perfectly right to have representatives 
at the meeting, and it would be the duty of some- 
body at the University to see that proper delegates 
were appointed, or else to see that the club withdrew 
from the Union. In fact it would be a breach of 
duty by the persons responsible if one of these 
things were not done. There is nothing inconsistent 
in a club belonging to an Intercollegiate Leagne and 
a Provincial League, and playing in both, as Queen's 
did in Hockey three or four years ago. It may be 
the intention not to belong to the O.R.V.U., but I 
have seen no official expression of this. I may, of 
course, be mistaken, as I only see what news reaches 
the Toronto papers. 

As to the mode of appointment of delegates, what- 
ever may be the constitutional mode now, the cus- 
tom certainly was when ! was at College and after- 
wards when I represented (Queens on the O.H.A. 
committee for the clubs formally or informally to 
appoint delegates, and not for the A.M.S. to do 
so. It was done to my personal knowledge on more 
than one occasion in a most informal way by officials 
of the clubs; on others a special meeting was called 
for the purpose. This being so, it seems to me quite 
pardonable for gentlemen here in Toronto who are 
handed credentials certified in the proper way, and 
asked by a gentleman purporting to represent the 
club to attend the meeting as delegates, to take for 
granted that everything was as it shouldbe. I hap- 
pen to know the particular gentlemen who were 
concerned, and I believe they thought they were 
acting in the interests of the club. The resolution 


passed at the ass meeting is worded so as to place, 


the blame for misconduct, if there was any, not on 
the persons who wrongly obtained the credentials, 
but on these gentlemen, and so far as it has any 
effect at all it is a slur on them which places them in 
a false and disagreeable position in the eyes of the 
public. Representatives of Queen’s in Toronto 
are accustomed to receive the most meagre in- 
formation as to what is required of them, very 
little thanks for what they do, and a good deal of 
abuse for any mistakes they make, but this seems to 
me to be a gratuitous ‘ fling,” 

If it were a matter of real public interest censure 
might at least have been laid on the: proper parties. 
But it seems, to say the least, a case of misdirected 
energy to raise such a storm in a tea-cup as this. 
It might have been dealt with at a regular meeting 
of the A.M.S. when the mode of appointing delegates 
could have been changed if desirable. That was the 
direct way to rectify any wrong. The proper parties 
could have been censured, if censure was deserved. 


This would have attracted quite as much public 
attention as the subject deserved, without giving the 
same opportunity for unfriendly critics—and there 
are one or two—to make remarks. Surely there are 
troubles enough for us, without our setting to work 
to stir up our own nest. 


Yours, etc., G. F. MacpoNnNELL. 


[We regret that the above communication was 
not received in time for our Jast issue, but it still 
calls for some comment. To the first part of Mr. 
Macdonnell’s letter, dealing with the propriety of 
our being represented at the meeting of the O,R.F. 
U., little exception can be taken, and he makes 
some very sensible remarks in connection with it. 
In the remainder of his letter, however, he seems to 
be laboring under a misconception as to the true 
state of affairs, owing no doubt to that ignorance of 
what transpires here, to which he confesses. 

In the first place, as to the appointment of dele- 
gates, precisely the same method is pursued as 
when Mr. Macdonnell was here, i.e. the football 
club appoints the delegates to the O.R.F.U. But, 
now as then, the-football club is responsible to the 
A.M.S., and any complaint or irregularity in con- 
nection with it, or its appointments, is, of course, 
dealt with by the Society, the present being a case 
in point. 

In the second place as to a slur being thrown on 
the gentlemen who appeared as delegates for 
Queen’s, if Mr. Macdonnell will look up the Globe of 
Dec. 18th, he will see that the account there given 
of the meeting of the A.M.S. contains the following 
statement: “It was pointed out that this was not 
intended to reflect in the slightest degree on the 
good faith of Messrs. A. H. Beaton and J. McD. 
Mowat who held proxies for Queen’s at the union 
meeting.” We think that this meets Mr. Macdon- 
nell’s objection pretty fully. | 
To the Editor of the Fournal : 


Kindly allow me, on behalf of the Decoration 
Committee and students in general, to thank our 
numerous friends in the city who so generously gave 
us the use of furniture and decorating material at 
the time of the Conversat. So generous was the 
response that the committee were unable to collect 
all the material, and we trust that those friends who 
had promised the use of articles which were not 
called for will accept this explanation, and our 
thanks as well. Although fully five hundred pieces 
were received only one article went astray when 
they were being returned, and it was promptly re- 
ported. This splendid record is due entirely to the 
systematic and careful work of Mr. John Edmison, 
sec’y of the committee, and those associated with 
him in collecting and returning the borrowed 
material. 

R. Burton, 


Chawman Decoration Committee. 
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SOME RECENT FICTION. 
LTHOUGH Henry Seton Merriman (Hugh S. 
A Scott) has been before the public for some 
years, and has written a number of books, by 
the general public he is looked upon asa man of 
one book and as a very recent writer. By ‘The 
Sowers” he made his mark and rightly. While it 
has serious defects in art it is a great book in style: 
in incident, in seriousness, but it is unequal; barren 
wastes and purple patches alternate on its pages. 
It would be well, too, if the author would pay a little 
more attention to the good old unity of place. A 
book that carries the reader across continents, is 
to-day in Russia and to-morrow in England, is in 
great danger of being defective. ; 

In his latest work, ‘In Kedar’s Tents,” he has 
shown a distinct growth in creative power. This 
novel is not as ambitious as ‘The Sowers,” the 
figures are not painted on such a broad canvas, but 
itis finer in workmanship, more finished in every 
way. The two opening chapters deal with the 
Chartist riots in 1838, but here the scene abruptly 
~ changes and the rest of the book is placed in Spain. 
These opening chapters are evidently in the novel 
inerely to get the hero, Mr. Frederick Conyngham, 
to Spain, and they are thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Geoffrey Horner who plays an important part in 
them drops entirely out of sight, and the disappoint- 
ed reader hears no more of him. Can it be that 
these two chapters are to serve as a starting point 
for a sequel to “In Kedar’s Tents ?” 

One attractive feature in this novel, and indeed in 
all of Henry Seton Merriman’s books, is his serious- 
ness. He writes a good story, his characiers are 
well drawn, and in every page some striking truth 
tersely and epigrammatically stated compels the 
reader’s thoughtful considering. The opening para- 
graph at once draws us to the author: 

“Itis in the staging of her comedies that Fate 
Shows herself superior to more human invention. 
While we with careful regard to scenery place our 


conventional puppet on the stage, and bid them play 


their old, old parts in the manner as ancient, She 
tings up the curtain and starts a tragedy on a scene 
that has obviously been set by the carpenters for a 
farce. She deals out the parts with a fine incon- 
Sistency, and the jolly-faced little man is cast to play 
Romeo, while the poetic youth with lantern jaw and 
an impaired digestion finds no Juliet to match his 
love.” 

The hero is an Irishman, Mr. Frederick Conyng- 
ham, and has all the dash necessary to capture a 


castle or a lady’s heart. It is to be regretted that 


the author did not give us more of Mr. Geoffrey 


Horner, the gentlenian—radical of the opening 
chapters. Short as is the space given to him 
we want to see more of him and of the tragedy that 
must close his lite. In presenting his character the 
novelist las well defined men of his stamp. 

“ A well-born radical,” he says, is one whom the 
world has refused to accept at his own valuation.” * 

Our hero in Spain is brilliant, witty, courageous, 
dashing—all that an Irishman should be, and of 
course succeeds in winning renown and the hand of 
his general’s danghter. Some of the incidents in 
which he figures are worked with great dramatic 
force. 

Little or no attempt is made by the author to 
make his book an absolute transcript of Spanish 
life. Indeed, with the exception of Senorita 
Barenna and the villain of the story, Larralde, all 
the Spaniards are Englishmen in feeling, in thought, 
in action, General Vincente is strikingly nglish, 
and his daughter so much so that the author sees 
fit to make her father explain that “ she has been at 
school in England, at the suggestion of my dear 
friend Watterson—with his daughter in fact.” 
Padre Concha, too, is an Inglish friar of three cen- 
turies ago. But is this a blemish or a beauty ? 
Fundamental feelings of the heart are the same in 
Spain as in England, and unless a man be such an 
“ Italianate Englishman ” as is Marion Crawford he 
need not hope to reproduce the life absolutely. 
Shakespeare is a good model, and in his Tempest, 
Truiculo and Stepheno are familiar life English 
studies, Mirandi and Ferdinand are a bit of the 
finer feeling of Iinglish life, and Prospero in many 
ways Shakespeare's own wise self. In Milan they 
never were. But the public demands more of a 
modern story maker than of a Shakespeare. 

‘ # * sf i 

Admirers of Johu Oliver Hobbes will have a 
charming surprise when they open “ The School for 
Saints,” her last work. It is a most ambitious book 
and is the finest work froin every point of view that 
the gifted authoress has yet produced. It is really 
only a fragment of a greater book, the prelude to 
one we inay expect next year. Indeed we are told 
in an “author’s note” that “The story of Orange's 
married life, of his literary and political life in 1870- 
1880, of his friendship with Disraeli, and of his 
career in the church will be told ina subsequent 


_volume.” 


The book before us is evidently the work of one 
who has moved in the high places of society, one 
who is hand and glove with dukes and duchesses, 
with literary lions and political big guns. Her 
style, too, is matured, the promise of her early books 
is fulfilled, and she writes with a sureness, a strength, 
an epigrammatic force that pronounce hera finished 
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writer. But she has a grave fault for a novelist; 
she can never break loose from her own individual- 
ity, never sink it in her dramatic study. Robert 
Orange, her hero; Brigit, her heroine; Lady Fitz 
Rewes, all write and speak alike, the characteristics 
that are found in the narrative are to be found not 
only in their conversations but in their letters. 

The book, likewise, is too ambitious. It is quite 
enough to try to exhaust one great plain of existence, 
and as English aristocratic and political life, but 
John Oliver Hobbes is not satisfied with this, and so 
her book has for its background three great 
countries, England, France and Spain. Itis to be 
hoped that the sequel will keep to England and 
Englishmen. How she is going to make a great 
politician out of such a mediaeval shadow as Robert 
Orange is a puzzler, but “The School for Saints” 
has a strength that whets the appetite for more of 
the same kind. 

Florence Morse Kingsley found her way to fame 
by means ofa prize story, “Titus.” We have not 
read “ Titus,” but no doubt it was awarded the 
prize for its story interest and sensational incidents. 
Her last book, “ Prisoners of the Sea,” is an excel- 
lent story, but nothing more. The reader is com- 
pelled to read on to find out what happens to the 
hero and heroine. Unfortunately the book professes 
to be “A Romance of the Seventeenth Century ;” 
but the people of the seventeenth century according 
to its pages talk as did the miners in Leadville in 
79, or as they are doing at present in the Klondike. 
There is no true dramatic insight and for the student 
of historical fiction the book is worthless. But the 
story is one that will hold the attention and keep 
the drowsiest mind awake for a couple of hours. 


T.G. M. 
In Kedar’s Tents. By Henry Seton Merriman. Toronto: 
The Copp Clark Co. 
The School for Saints. By John Oliver Hobbes. Toronto: 


The Copp Clark Co. 

Prisoners of the Sea, By Florence Morse Kingsley. ‘Toronto: 
‘The Copp Clark Co. 

Iva Kildare. By L. 8. Walford. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Toronto: fhe Copp Clark Co. 


THE NEGLECTS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

In laying down his  platforin while a candi- 
date tor Alma Mater honors, the present president 
of that society emphasized the necessity of greater 
practice in public speaking on the part of the 
students. I think that he touched on what is un- 
doubtedly a weak point in our college training, a 
weakness for which we ourselves are more to blame 
than the college authorities. : 

Whether they possess any unusual native abilities 
or not, college men, by the very circumstances of 
their college training, are bound to take a lead in 


the communities where they may live. Many of 
them are looking forward to callings such as the 
ministry or the legal profession, where, to be a suc- 
cess, they must be able to express themselves in- 
telligibly and fluently. Almost all must, to a greater 
or less degree,.occupy public positions; and yet 
how very many will be hampered in the discharge 
of the duties of such positions by an inability to 
speak. 

This is especially the case with those who are 
entering the ministry. Ability to speak is one of the 
first requisites of success in the ministerial calling. 
The minister has not merely to teach those who 
have such a love for the truth, such an interest in 
the most abstract disquisitions, that they will come 
to his church and sit patiently through the reading 
of the longest and dryest manuscript, but he has to 
attract and appeal to those who care nothing for 
the truths he is presenting. At first they are drawn 
by his attractiveness and originality as a speaker, 
and through time are held by the power of the 
inessage he brings. There is not one reader in a 
hundred who can bring himself into the same vital 
contact with his audience as very ordinary speakers 
can. 

In an article in a recent number of The Westmin- 
ster, Mr. John Charlton, M.P., speaking from the 
standpoint of a regular church attendant, and one 
whom we may credit with rather more than ordinary 
intelligence, says: ‘Too many of our ministers 
give us, Sabbath after Sabbath, manuscript essays, 
closely read, and in some cases having little relation 
to the gospel message. The speaker appears before 
his audience in mental fetters. No attempts are 
made to indulge in excursions from the track of his 
manuscript. The presentation of the subject with 
which he deals is necessarily monotonous and lack- 
ing in fervor, and fails to inspire enthusiasm or even 
to command attention.’ Again he continues: 
“What do our college professors and theological 
students imagine would be the result in the case of 
a politician who was an aspirant for political honors 
if he were to traverse the country in the midst of a 
canvass, reading from a manuscript to his audience 
a carefully prepared speech. It is unnecessary to 
say his labors would be thrown away, and that he 
himself would be covered with ridicule. He would 
meet rough criticism and scornful badinage, and 
would be practically helpless when called upon to 
reply on the spur of the moment to an attack, and 
he would speedily learn that he must adopt a differ- 
ent method or retire trom the field. Why should 
not ministers take a lesson from the evident require- 
tents of the public platform and the rostrum ?” 

Mr. Charlton but voices the feelings of nine-tenths 
of those who sit in the pews. To most of them the 
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fact that a man has won two or three gold medals, 
or has barely escaped being “ plucked,” is a matter 
of comparative indifference ; but that he should be 
able to express what he does know clearly, fluently, 
and feelingly, is of prime importance. And, after 
all, if a man is to influence the public mind, the 
knowledge he has and is able to impart is of a good 
deal more importance than what he knows himself 
but cannot impart. 

I have spoken of the ministerial calling because it 
probably requires more continual use of the art of 
public speaking than any other. But what is true 
of it, is true also of other callings which demand 
appearance on the public platform. Then should 
we not prepare for it? Why should we now in 
course of preparation for public duties hamper our- 
selves by the use of manuscript whenever we have 
to give an address however short ? ; 

Some commendable efforts have been made to 
develop the talent which is undoubtedly possessed 
by many, and which could be developed to a certain 
extent in all. The Mock Parliament is one of the 
best of these agencies, though even there we have 
seen men depending on manuscript. The present 
senior and junior years both kept up debating clubs 
for some time—long enough to show that both con- 
tained men of decided ability in this line, and many 
others who only needed a little practice to give 
them confidence. Of late social functions seem to 
so occupy their attention that they have allowed 
their debating clubs to pass out of existence. I be- 
lieve that the present executive of the Y. M.C. A. 
has sought to have all its leaders speak instead of 
reading papers. It is a step in the right direction 
and should be followed up and receive the help of 
those interested, not only in the work of that body, 
but in their own development. 
time may come when neither in religious meetings, 
nor society meetings, nor the mock parliament shall 
men who have been several years at college have to 
depend on manuscript, to say nothing of reading an 
after-dinner speech, as we have seen more than 


once at students’ functions. 
J.M.R. 


A NEED OF THE AGE. 

A primary need of every age is a great man who 
shall hold up to men a mirror in which they may 
see what they are, and also a character that shows 
them what they could and should be. 

Great men are still the salvation of a people just as 
they were in the days when the challenge was given 
“ Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem 
—and seek— if ye can find a man, if there be any 
that doeth justly, that seeketh truth, and I will 


pardon her.” 


I trust that the 


We need, even yet, men who are willing and able 


to bear the weaknesses and imperfections of the 
masses upon their shoulders, and by the strength of 


their manhood to lift them to a position where their 
“sins” drop {rom them and they stand as free men. 

The question is what qualities are required in the 
world of to-day to make a man truly great. The 
world of the nineteenth century is a world of rush 
and hurry, a world of change and of unrest. It is 
the age of flesh and blood as compared with the 
ages of stone and wood that have gone by. Men 
cannot live now as they did five and ten centuries 
ago. They can see as much in a day as the ancients 
could in a century. They can read as much at the 
breakfast table as their ancestors could find to read 
in a lifetime. The lightning flash of electricity has 
sent a shock through the life of humanity that has 
set the nerves of men a-tingling. It is an age of 
nervous, quick, impetuous life, an age in which rapid 


- progress is made in all lines, sometimes enduring, 


sometimes only the mushroom progress we might 
expect. 

If that progress isin all cases to be enduring we 
must have men as leaders, who will not hurry, 
though the world may hurry and threaten to leave 
them behind, who will not be fickle and superficial 
though the world may say ‘I will afford no time for 
depth and seriousness of thought.’ 

We want men who can stand firm as adamant, 
and let the hurrying, scurrying,thoughtless, frivolous, 
mad, on-rushing tide of gold-seeking, office-seeking 
worldlings surge past them. We want. stability, 


strength, force of character, to resist the impulsive, 


bubbling enthusiasm that will wear itself out in use- 
less, misdirected effort unless it receives a better 
guidance than is afforded by the ordinary external 
influences of the day. . 2 

We need men who are determined to dig deep, 
whatever time may be spent without seeming result, 
men who will work in obscurity if need be, while 
their shallow contemporaries are receiving the 
plaudits of the mob. 

Further, we need men who will be “thorough” 
in whatever line of work they follow, who havegiven 
up the idea that one man can absorb all wisdom, 
and are content to lay a stone or two on some spec- 
jal pillar of the temple of knowledge. The world 
has become too great, too vast and too complex, to 
suffer any one to be a success as a student of things 
in general. Better be a master of Shakespeare 
alone than have a scrap-book filled from authors 
whose name is all you know of them. 

But if our great man is to be of such a thorough- 
going type, if he is to have such a stoic strength to 


resist the tide of external influence, are we not re- 


moving him too far from humanity to make him 
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truly great. And here we have the great difficulty 
with character of this type. Too many men who 
have been great enough to see the fickleness and 
superficiality of the mob have not been great enough 
to exercise their own deeper insight for its salvation. 
If we are to have a man who is truly great he must 
be great not only in intellectual insight and power, 
but great in humanity. If one has not heart enough 
to be touched by the grief of a friend, by the hunger 
of a child, or by the wretchedness of a home, without 
confidence, sympathy and love, such a person can- 
not be great. 

Tne great man while he has a stoical indifference 
to the world’s praises, must never be so small as to 
scorn that world for its lack of judgment. He must 
have the large mindedness to say “these men are 
mistaken, misled, misguided, but they may be set 
right, and I will do what I can to right their wrong.” 
The loveliness of a great character is that it is not 
soured by the taunts, and the toolish antipathy of 
those who “ do not understand,” but rises only puri- 
fied, and ennobled the more by every assault of its 
persecutors. 

The statesman, the preacher, the social reformer, 
who can stand thus firmly in this nervous whirl of 
life, and yet stand as a man among men, with the 
great heart and great soul, too noble to meet mean- 
ness with meanness, too true to cease his labors be- 
cause rejected—this man will be great and will meet 


the need of the age. 
H.D. 


The following valuable recipe we have recived. 


from an old graduate: 

I have dropped on something good. It is prohi- 
bition in a nutshell, or rather inside of an apple 
peeling. It is not legal, but mechanical or chemical 
prohibition, though perhaps none the less effective, 
ifnot more so. Not the machinery of law, but a 
cider inachine is what is requisite. 

We all know how beautiful and 
nutricious are our ripe fruits, such as berries, apples, 
grapes; also we know what a beantiful, luscious and 
nutritious thing it isto drink the expressed juice of 
these fruits when it is fresh, sweet, full of flavor and 
goodness. Ah, one says, if we could only keep that 
juice that way without fermenting. Ave, there’s the 
rub. Well, that’s just what we can do now. We 
can prohibit that juice from fermenting and becom- 
ing alcoholized in the following sinple way: Take 
the cider (or juice of any kind) just after it is made, 
strain it, put it in an agate kettle over the fire, and 
just let it come to a boil, skim off the scum, put it 
(the juice) in self-sealing glass jars, seal them up 
tightly. Cider or any other juice thus fixed will not 
ferment, being sterilized, 


luscious and 


’ before. 


Good cider can be made and sold in Canada for 
fifteen cents an imperial gallon, or about two cents 
a pint. And asthe human physical system natur- 
ally craves liquid food, or a nutritious grateful drink, 
such a cheap fine drink as I have above referred to 
would keep our population from becoming too 
thirsty. To drive away the bad, put in the good. 
Introduce light and darkness goes away. Let 
alcohol have its medicinal place, but let it not usurp 
the place that nature wants to have filled when she 
cries for a nutritious, fine, favoury drink. Let that 
place be filled rightly by the freshly preserved un- 
fermented juice (as above described) and the general 
intense craving for stimulants will pass away. 

If one would wish to reduce the bulk of cider to 
any desired measure it could be done by evaporating 
it, that is heating it to a temperature just below the 
boiling point, until the desired measure is obtained, 
then just let it come to a boil and then seal it up as 
Anyone could at an expense of five dollars 
put away enough cider to last a year. 

They say that the people in wine producing 
countries are comparatively temperate. There is no 
reason why, in an apple producing country, since 
liquid food or nutritious drink is so much more easily 
digested than solids, so that thereby the stomach 
would not crave stimulation, this country might not 
thus be freed from intoxication. 


i Poetry. 





A DREAM. 
T the midnight hour I sat alone, 
A Weary, oh so weary ! 
And the wintry winds round the casement moan, 
Dreary, very dreary, 
As slowly my heavy eyelids close 
And over my books I begin to doze, 
To my startled view a vision arose, 
Eerie, ’twas very eerie. 


I thought I beheld a mountain steep, 
High, yes ‘twas high! 

All rugged with rocks and chasms deep, 
And top in the sky. 

And lo, on the topmost peak appears 

Two letters huge, the goal of years 

Of study and toil and sometimes tears— 
M.A., for which we try. 


With eager gaze the sides I scan, 
And strain my eyes 
To find a road or devise a plan 
To gain the prize. 
And now I discover many a way 
Along which venturesome mortals essay 
To climb to the peak and win the M.A., 
With struggles and sighs. 
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I enter the first, the classical way, 
To reach the top, 

But meet with at once a vexatious delay 
And come to a stop. 

For full in the path before me behold 

A diminutive man, but determined and bold, 

Whose awful tones like thunder out-rolled, 
Near made me drop. 


Undaunted, he girt a ‘short sword’ on his thigh, 
Small, oh so small! ; 

But the boldest climber he would defy 
However tall. 

Behind him he marshall'd a shadowy host, 

With many a sad, unsubstantial ghost : 

Of Horace and Plato and Virgil, he'd boast, 
And of Juvenal. 


In my dream somehow the battle was o'er, 
And I had won, 

And toward the top I press’d once more, 
Hoping trials were done. 

But lo, across the breadth of the way 

Two skeleton hosts in battle array 

The banners of Greece and Rome display, 
And flaunt in the sun. 


In the Grecian host I see arrayed 
A spectral throng 
Of heroes, who had in their tombs been laid 
In ages agone. 
Herodotus, Homer and Pindar behold, 
With Aischylus, Bion and Theocritus old, 
And many another in phalanx enroll'd 
Once valiant and strong, 


Their leader display’d the determin'd air 
And fiery eye 

Of him who was ready to do and dare 
And aught defy. 

His challenge to all he declar'd: “ By Jove 

If you hope to win the prize above 

A match for us all you will have to prove 
Yourself or die.” 


I turn where the Roman legions stand 
In triple array ; 
No Roman is that who holds command 
So jocund and gay. 
To his moribund troops he cries: ‘‘ Drive on, 
This eternal thief we'll fall upon, 
The glory of Queen’s is forever gone 
If he gets the M.A.” 


Some ghastly jaws were opened wide 

In a forcéd grin, 

But Livy to Sallust whispers aside — 

“ The joke’s too thin.” 
Kind-hearted Pliny scarce could smile, 
Vain-glorious Cicero seeks the while 
With his own exploits the time to beguile, 

And applause to win, 


Now just as I thought with the foe to engage, 
Although it might seem 
’Gainst fearful odds a battle to wage, 
A dolorous scream 
From two profane cats in the back-yard close 
On the midnight air discordant rose, 
Aroused me from my troubled doze, 


And lo, 'twas a dream ! 
T. M.D. 





THE NEW YEAR RE-UNION. 


The boys are back ; how glad the halls resound 
With words as blithesome and with hearts so gay. 
How else could they, whom (Jueen’s now calls her own, 
Return but joyful from their holiday ! 


And, as we clasp each hand with words of cheer 
And kindly wishes for young ninety-eight, 

Each friendly greeting draws us still more near 
An institution none can over-rate. 


We hear the ‘‘cry” of our beloved Queen's, 

And songs of “ Geordie" as he “ rules the boys," 
While Xmas freshmen wonder what it means 

And fear they're destined to Concursus toys. 


Some resolutions good we all have made: 

We'll slope no classes neither French nor Greek, 
We'll justly earn our laurels, and evade 

The awful vengeance of the final week. 


On high we hear the Giant's rolling voice 
To Freshmen dealing Virgil's Eclogues ; 
His neighbour vis a vis fails to rejoice, 
And prays for judgment on the tramping rogues. 


Our Principal is daily sought, yet feared 
By carping critics, who attempt to rate 
Their names ‘mong those posterity shall hear, 
By treading on the mantles of the great. 


A shade o’er B-rk-r's dentals now is felt, 
And of a color destined to endure ; 

And should we judge as Indians judge of pelt, 
Alarm is needless of a winter drear, 


This year has brought us gifts we all may prize: 
Some young are "out ’’ while others young have grown, 


But Archie gained that which until he dies 
He must respect and ever call his own 


This leads us to remember others are 

Within the fold of Queen's, nurtured and taught, 
Who bear, no doubt, the fame of Queen's afar 

For beauty, gracefulness and cultured thought. 


We youngsters may perhaps in later years 
Pay more attention to this charming class; 
At present we had better nurse our fears, 
And viewed them as Mahomet viewed Damas-(cus). 


W.J. ‘oo, 
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bniversity Rews. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

HE regular meeting was held Saturday evening, 
Jan. 8th, President J. S. Shortt being in the 
chair. A very good attendance had gathered 

when the President called the meeting to order. 
Perhaps it is one of the new year resolutions to at- 
tend more regularly the meetings of the A. M.S. 
If so we hope that this resolution may meet with 
more success than some we have heard of. 

There was little business to come before the 
meeting, but there is promise of more next 
meeting as several notices of motion were given. A 
motion was carried requesting the Musical Committee 
to report at the next meeting on the advisability of 
the A. M. S. giving a concert in aid of the Building 
Fund of the Kingston General Hospital. 

The critic, Mr. J. S. Ferguson, presented his re- 
port in his own peculiar, humorous way. Some 
scarcely knew how to interpret his reference to the 
automatic chair. We, believe it was out of sym- 
pathy for the President. 

Doubtless all were pleased to hear the announce- 
ment that the “‘ Mock Parliament” is to meet next 
Saturday evening in Convocation Hall. We hope 
that many may find it not only entertaining but 
profitable, and that by taking part in the discus- 
sions. 


THE GLEE, MANDOLIN AND GU!ITAR CLUBS’ 
XMAS WEEK TOUR. 

On the morning of Dec. 20th, an unusual stir at 
the K. & P. station, about the time of the departure 
of the train for Pembroke, indicated that there was 
to be an exodus of students. It was the departure 
of the Glee, Mandolin and Gmtar Clubs for the 
Christmas week tour. When manager Meiklejohn 
rushed down to the station about 11:25 he was grati- 
fied to find that ‘the last man’ was already there, 
and as he reflected that the half dozen who had not 
yet put in an appearance were, with the exception 
of Pete Lavell, never known to be late, the look of 
anxiety gradually faded from his countenance. 
When the rofl was finally called, happily uo one 
was inissing. 

The Glee Club was represented by the following 
members: Messrs. Carmichael, Menzies, Mackin- 
tosh, Meiklejohn, Sparks, Best, Crawford, Edmison, 
Macdonnell, Lavell: and the Mandolin and Guitar 
Club by Messrs. Porteous, Hanley, Stewart, Volume, 
Malone, Tyner, Dalton, Munro, Squire, and Lavell; 
Mr. J. S. Ferguson, elocutionist, accompanied the 
Clubs. 

The first part of the journey was comparatively 
uneventful, though before they reached Sharbot 


Lake most of the fellows of the Glee Club had_be- 
come hoarse by reason of the manner in which they 
had been exhorting the members of the Mandolin 
and Guitar Clubs to save their voices. When Shar- 
bot Lake junction was reached there was a general 
stampede and the celerity with which the whole 
company disappeared was only surpassed by the 
speed with which they made away with the ‘grub’ 
at the Lake View Hotel—for that’s where the genial 
Dr. Smith found them all industriously feeding by 
the time he managed to reach the dining room of 
that celebrated cafe. His sudden appearance was 
greeted with, ‘‘ What's the matter with Dr. Smith | 
He’s all right,” etc., followed by ‘‘ Speech! Speech !”’ 
The Doctor glanced round at the tables at which 
there was not a vacant place and mournfully re- 
plied, “ It doesn’t Jovk as if he were going to be ‘all 
right.’” Fortunately, Mine Host was equal to the 
occasion so the good do¢tor’s worst fears were not 
realized. In the course of the hour and a half that 
we had to wait before we could resume our journey 
the art critic discovered in the ‘ladies’ parlor’ a rare 
painting, doubtless the work of some obscure paint- 
er whose name may never grace the scroll of fame, 
but whose work bears the stamp of genius. The 
most striking feature of the picture was a very faith- 
ful representation of part of the K. & P. Ry. track, 
true in every smallest detail, down to the absence 
of ballast, the charming negligence with which the 
rails are disposed and a general air suggestive of 
mal de mer ; however, it is be supposed that the kh, 
& P. Ry. people can’t help the track being what it is, 
and we are a bit sorry we mentioned the painting at 
all, now, for the officials of the road from highest to 
lowest were made of courtesy and kindness mixed, 
and they landed us safely at Renfrew about six 
o'clock. There we were welcomed by Hughie 
Bryan, Ewing, Kellogg, Wright and many others of 
the Queen’s men with whom that town seems so 
plentifully supplied. The concert had been well 
advertised and at 8 o’clock both the floor of the hall 
and the gallery were well filled with an expectant 
audience. Principal McIowal of the High School 
presided, and introduced the clubs in his kindly, 
cordial manner. Just as the curtain went up the 
boys in the gallery greeted us with the ‘slogan’ in a 
way which was suggestive of some previous training. 
At all events it made us feel welcome and helped us 
out not a little. The programme was carried out 
very smnoothly for the first night’s performance, and 
the generous applause bestowed by the audience 
was all the more gratifying for its being given with 
intelligent discrimination. At the conclusiou of the 
programme the students found that for them the 
most pleasant part of the evening was yet to come, 
for the young people of Renfrew took the control of 
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affairs into their own hands, and showed that they 
knew how to entertain as well as to be entertained. 
With dancing and merry conversation, quiet fete a 
tete, and a renewal of old friendships of college days 
by many of the graduates present, the hours flew 
swiftly by, and when at length we were allowed to 
seek repose we did so with a very high opinion of 
the warm hearted hospitality of the people of Ren- 
frew. The following brief extracts from the press 
of Renfrew will give some idea of the way in which 
the concert was regarded there: 

“Judging from the hearty and spontaneous en- 
cores given at the close of each rendition it was evi- 
dent that the University Glee, Mandolin and Guitar 
Clubs gave eminent satisfaction and exceedingly 
great pleasure to the vast majority of the audience 
both in the auditorium as well as in the gallery. 

‘ Mr. J. S. Ferguson gave evidence of dramatic 
talent both in voice and gesture, and was, on the 
whole, much above the average elocutionist.’’—Ren- 
frew Fournal. 

“Good entertainers they were too. A happy, 
jovial lot they were ; some of them with faces that 
spoke of the owners as men who would be ‘heard 
from’ in time to come; some with their hair un- 
combed since the last football match although as 
trimly gowned as any, and last, or nearly last, was 
‘Bunty,’ a stalwart on the football field, and with 
eyes for every pretty girl in the hall. In 
fac all the music was excellent. There is a taking, 
rollicking swing to the college singers that no pro- 
fessionals quite attain.” —Renfrew Mercury. 


At g o'clock on Tuesday we boarded the train for 
Almonte. At Arnprior we were met by a delegation 
of graduates and friends of Queen’s in that town 
who had come down to meet the train that they 
might give us their good wishes. Qn our arrival at 
Almonte we were welcomed by our Hon. President, 
Rev. R. J. Hutcheon, M.A. and by that staunch 
friend of Queen’s, Principal P. C. McGregor. These 
gentlemen introduced us to the homes of a number 
of the leading citizens, who entertained us in a most 
delightful manner. In the evening the handsome 
Town Hall was filled to the doors with a most ap- 
preciative audience. After the concert Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Munro held a reception in honor of the 
students, at which all the local students and ex-stu- 
dents of Queen’s and a number of the young ladies 
and gentlemen of the town—over fifty in all—were 
present. Too much could not be said of the kind 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Munro, and never was a 
company more gracefully and pleasantly entertain- 
ed. All the members of the clubs, and some in 
particular, have very enduring memories of Aimonte 


and of its fair ones. 


“ The concert was one of the most successful en- 
tertainments ever given in Almonte. ‘the 
audience seemed to be delighted with the whole 
programme. The banjo playing of Messrs. 
Porteous and Tyner seemed to captivate the au- 
dience. The pieces rendered by the three 
clubs together were inspiriting, not alone from the 
nature of the selections viven, but from the spirit 
and vim with which they were executed. The glees 
and choruses, which were sung without an accoin- 
paniment, pleased the listeners immensely, as the 
words were clearly articulated and the music cor- 
rectly rendered.” —-Almonte Gazette. 

“The recitations of Mr. Ferguson were new and 
excellently presented and formed the most accept- 
able feature of the evening’s entertainment.”-—Otta- 


wa Fournal. 

To enter into a description of our reception at 
Carleton Place would involve too much repetition, 
for while there was plenty of variation in incidents, 
we were received with uniform kindness, and there 
could be no mistaking the warmth of the welcome. 
One thing we cannot omit to notice—the splendid 
concert hall with which the citizens of Carleton 
Place have provided themselves. It would do 
credit to a very much larger town. The audience, 
which nearly filled the handsome auditorium, was 
of Carleton Place’s best, and their entertainers felt 
complimented. 

“ Principal Patterson very briefly and cordially 
introduced them. The programme was clean and 
pleasant, if light, yet eminently appropriate, and 
left a wholesome taste in the mouth. The melodies 
were largely reflective of the merry wakes and pas- 
times of college halls, cadavers and soothing syrups 
mingling in sweet sublimity with the gentle refrains 
of idyllic scenes. Several local allusions wefe 
braided in that took the fancy of the balcony im- 
mensely. The instruments were beautifully play- 
ed.” —Carleton Place Central Canadian. 

Altogether the tour was eminently successful, 
financially and in every other respect. The boys 
had a good time and the people have heard from us 
in a manner which pleased them for they have all 
invited us to come again. If the clubs can be kept 
up to their present standard there need be no hesi- 
tation about arranging for an extensive tour next 


year. 
ECHOES OF THE HOUR. 


‘Pro Antoinio Maloney’ and Susan Brown were 


separable. 

Hungry N—— couldn’t go, but he sent his appe- 
tite with Bunty. 

Pete Lavell is cultivating a lisp; he can now say, 
‘Oh my poor heart ‘ith Tho-burnsh.’ 
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‘ Bunty’ says the Ivey can’t climb him. 

Every girl who looked at McIntosh instantly re- 
marked, “I bet you that man was never known to 
smile.” 

At Almonte—1o min. to 8—Pete and Bunty not 


in sight. Divinity student to anxious Mc-In—sh, 
“They say Bunty is full.” Mc.—‘ O isn’t that too 
bad.” 


“O, who took three Scotch whiskies ?” 

Senor Carly V. Portuoso—Look out for Joe Fer- 
guson’s local applications. 

* Billeo Tivero” now wears a Dent in his heart 
besides the one in his hat, and he says ‘Manager 
Meiklejohn abused his power when he ordered 
Billeo to go and play the piano while he cooly waltz- 
ed off with Billeo’s girl.” ‘ Yes,” says Bunty, “ and 
he didn’t let me carry out the music at Carleton 
Place.” 

“Here we are again! Port starboard and mid- 
ships. Let her go!!” 





THE SIXTH ALUMNI CONFERENCE. 

Thie conference for next session begins February 

7th, 1898, at 3 p.m., and continues for one week. 
MONDAY. 

3 p.m.—Interpretation of modern life by modern 
poets. Prof. Cappon. 

4 p»m.—Development of modern life and charac- 
ter in Canada. Papers by Revs. Salem Bland and 
S. Houston. 

8 p.m.—The relation of the pulpit to political and 
social problems. Paper by Rev. D. C. Hossack. 
Discussion led by Revs. Dr. Milligan and Dr. Claxton. 


TUESDAY. 


10:12 a.m.— Review of the prophecy of the eighth 
century B.C. Paper by Rev. Mr. Hutcheon. Dis- 
cussion led by Rev. Dr. Milligan and Rev. D. 
Strachan. 

Noon.—The. Chancellor’s 
Watson. 

3:4 p.m.—The influence of the Alexandrian school 
on the New Testament. Prof. Macnaughton. 

4 p.m.—The social life of the Canadian people. 
Prof. Shortt. Discussion led by G. M. Macdonnell, 
Q.C., and Rev. S. Bland. 

8 p.m.—The relation of the pulpit to modern 
thought. The Principal. Discussion ied by Revs. 
T. G. Thompson, G. R. Lang, and W. W. Peck. 


lectureship. Prof, 


WEDNESDAY. 

10:12 a.m.—The prophets of the seventh century 
B.C. Nahum by Rev. A. Laird; Habakuk by Rev. 
Dr. McTavish. and Zephaniah by Rev. Mr. Atkinson. 

Noon.—The Chancellor’s lectureship. 


3 p-m.—Interpretation of modern life by modern 
poets. Prof. Cappon. 

4 p.m.—tThe history of dogma. 
Discussion led by Rey. J. Hay. 

8 p.m.—The relation of the public to missions, to 
church organizations, and to organizations outside 
of the church. Rey. Dr. Thompson. Discussion 
led by Revs. J. G. Stewart, J. A. Grant and A. 
Fitzpatrick. 


Rev. R. Laird. 


THURSDAY. 
ro:1Z a.m.—Jeremiah. Rev. John Millar and 
Rev. Dr. Hunter. 

Noon.—The Chancellor’s lectureship. 

3 pn.—The influence of the Alexandrian school 
on the New Testament. Professor Macnaughton. 

4p.m.—The development of religion. Rev. Mr. 
Easton on Pfleiderer’s Gifford Lectures and the 
answers to them. Discussion led by Rev. M. Mac- 
gillivray. 

8 p.m.—The right theological education for the 
time. From the minister’s point of view, by Rev. 
T. Herridge; from the layman’s point of view, by 
the Chancellor. Criticism of the first paper, by 
Prof. Dyde; criticism of the second, by Rev. N. Mc- 
Pherson. 

FRIDAY. 

10:12 a.m.— The Servant of the Lord” in Isaiah. 
Rev. W. G. Jordan. 

Noon.—The Chancellor's lectureship. 

3p-m.—Tertullian and his times. Prof. Glover. 

4. p.m.—More New Testament problems. Prof. 
Ross. 

8 p.m.—Trusts, combines and monopolies. E. R 
Peacock. Discussion led by Prof. Shortt. 

SATURDAY. 

10:12 a.m.—‘* The prophets of the Exile.” 
James H. White. 

Noon.—Meeting of the Association. 


Rev. 
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_ Arts College. 


Y. M. C. A. 

HE first meeting of the year was held on Friday, 
7th inst. The leader, Mr. J. A, McConnell, 
spoke on the new year topic, Paul's Watch- 

word, basing his remarks on Phil. 3; 13-14. 

Paul’s Watchword was, he said, pressing forward; 
not resting content with the heights to which he had 
already attained, he left these things behind and 
strove to reach higher levels of Christian life and 
Christian usefulness. By leaving the things which 
were behind he did not mean an obliterating of the 
past, but rather a sifting. Everything that would 
hinder the race was thrown aside; everything that 
‘could assist in the future was preserved. We must 
press torward by crushing sin in its very beginning. 
As practical exainples of how we may press forward 
were instanced cheerfulness in our relations with 
our every day environments, and enthusiasm in our 
Christian duties. Other speakers following dwelt 
on this last point emphasizing the necessity of our 
throwing ourselves into our religious duties with the 
same enthusiasm as we do into our studies; that our 
zeal for spiritual development ought to equal our 
desire for méntal development. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION AT 
CLEVELAND. 


The third International Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement will be held February 
23-27, 1898, at Cleveland, Ohio. The Volunteer 
Movement has been more sparing in the number of 
its conventions than most of the great religious 
movements of modern times. It has not held them 
oftener than once in three or four years. The first 
was held in Cleveland in 1891, and was attended by 
680 delegates. The second was held in Detroit in 
1894, and was attended by over 1300 delegates, 
among whom were three from Queen's. After a 
period of four years since the last convention an- 
other is to be held in the last week of February. 

Cleveland has been chosen as the place of meet- 
ing on account of its accessibility for the students of 
Canada and the United States. Moreover ina city 
of 400,000 inhabitants it is easy to obtain free en- 
tertainment for the number of delegates expected to 
be present. The invitation to meet there comes 
from the Y. M. C. A. of Cleveland, and the Student 





Volunteers are thus assured of the support of the 


greatest inter-denominational organization of the 
city as well as of the churches. 

The number of delegates has been limited to 1500, 
and accommodation will be secured for that number 
it their names are received at the office of the Vol- 
unteer Movement (283 Fourth Avenue, New York,) 


prior to Feb. 15th. The usual reduced railway rate 
—a fare and a third for the round trip—has been 
secured. The sessions of the Convention will be 
taken up entirely with the discussion of the mission- 
ary probleins by the ablest men in the various de- 
partments. 

We believe that the Y. W. C. A. of Queen’s has 
decided to send representatives to the Convention, 
and to those who are so fortunate as to be able to 
go it will undoubtedly prove an inspiration. 

YEAR MEETINGS, 
"gs. 

1898 has at last arrived, and the class which bears 
that name will soon be of the past. Before the ses- 
sion ends, however, ’98 may add to its record, now 
surely a good one, by taking up the suggestions 
mentioned in the JouRNAL of Dec. rrth last, and 
thereby revive, to some extent, the old College 
spirit, which it is to be reyretted, is somewhat on 
the decline. The matter will likely receive the 
serious consideration of the year. 

The first meeting of the New Year was held on 
Monday, January roth. G. A. Edmison reported 
having an excellent time at McMaster University 
dinner on Dec. 22. Queen’s men have always re- 
ceived most cordial treatment at this sister Univer- 
sity. H.B. Munro reported as to the class photo- 
graph, and asked all members to sit for their pic- 
tures by Feb. 1st. W.C. McIntyre reported for the 
At Home Committee, and recommended that an 
At Home be held in the College building on Friday 
evening, January 28th, and that it take the form of 
aconcert and promenade. The report was adopted 
and Committees were appointed to arrange for the 





affair. 


, 


99. 2 

The class of ’9g met in junior philosophy room on 
Tuesday, Jan. 11th. Mr. W. J. Saunders reported 
on behalf of the Programme and Mr. Poole on be- 
half of the Decoration Committee. Mr. Dargavel 
moved that the Athletic Committee be empowered 
to take action regarding the cup to be granted to 
’99 for winning the football contest. Messrs. Snyder, 
Faulkner and Bell were appointed as a committee 
to enquire into the absence ot the ladies. To the 
Athletic Committee was referred the matter of the 


organization of a hockey club. 
Keron 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the year 1900 
was held in the junior philosophy room on Thuisday 
evening, January 13th, at which four new members 
were admitted to the year. 

An invitation from year ‘99 to join in a friendly 
inter-year debate was accepted, and the matter was 
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referred to the programme committee for final 
arrangements. 

Mr. R. Carr-Harris reported that a hockey team 
had been formed in the year, with the following offi- 
cers:—Capt., J. L. McDowall; Sec’y, D. Lazier ; 
Manager, Tupper McDonald. The Executive Com- 
mittee to consist of these three, together with R. 
CarrH-arris and R. Hiscock. 

Miss McRae then favored the meeting with a reci- 
tation which was well received. 

Several members of the year were then presented 
with cards upon which was written an unexpected 
topic, about which each was to speak three minutes; 
the result was interesting and amusing. 

Mr. Sparks played a splendid instrumental and 
was forced to respond to an encore. 

Mr. Crawford next sang a solo and also received 
a hearty encore. 

After a very able criticism by Miss McPherson, 
the meeting adjourned. 





Rev. J. R. Fraser, M.A., E. R. Peacock, M.A., 
W. W. King, M.A., are among the visitors in the 
Halls this week. 

Rev. J. Dunlop, one of our old graduates, return- 
ed missionary from Japan, is attending lectures again. 








De Robis Robilibus. 


S aresult of Mr. McCaughan’s lecture we under- 

A stand it has been proposed to erect in the 

Carruthers’ Hall a Coat of Aris, spec- 

jally designed for the science faculty. Heraldically 

it is thus described; “Two test-tubes, fumigant, ram- 

pant, argent, on ground gules; crossed to form 
St. Andrew’s cross; in the quarters the words 


IN 
HOC SIGNO 
STINKES, 
surmounted by a corrundum dollarific : supporters, 
dexter, one Miller hammerant, blastant; sinister, one 
Grant conjungent prohibitant.” 


Overheard on a Kingston street car. Old party 
(to conductor, after long wait)—‘‘When will the 
next car be along 2” Con.—‘ In about a minute.” 
©. P. (after another long wait, to conductor)—* Say, 
boss, is that an eight day clock you've got.” 


Senior (to freshman)—‘Did you hear about those 
three eggs ?” 

Freshman—* No. What ?” 

Senior—“ Too bad.” 








Now 1s THe TIME TO SuBSCRIBE FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Weekly Repository af Contemporancous Thought and Research 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity. 


Illustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies 50 Cents. 


THE » HomiLetic « REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and discussion of practical issues. 


Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2.50. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World, With Valuable Illustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 
J.T. Gracey, D.D., President of the “International Missionary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England. 

Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance. Single 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
11 Richmond St. W., Toronto. 
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Text Books, College Supplies, and 
Miscellaneous and Standard Works 
at very lowest prices. Orders for 
Books by mail promptly and care- 
fully attended to. w vt vt vt vt vb ut 


R.UGLOW & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





JOHN HENDERSON & CoO., 
86 PRINCESS STREET, * KINGSTON. 


FURS —_sem. 
GEORGE MILLS & CO.,, 


WELLINGTON STREET 


ae—HA I'S 





«Lowest Prices. 


Newest Styles... 
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The well-dressed Student always purchases 
sothis Furnishings frome 


se JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES..... 








Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 


Whether tin Arts 
or Medicine.... 


20 per cent. Discount 
for you at 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 


ee 


R. H. ELMER, 
Fashionable + Hait-Dressing + Parlor 


161 Princess Street, Kingston. 


gc ems AT ALL HOURS. 
WANTED! 


Student Freshmen 
‘To purchase their College Gowns from us, 


Student Sophomores 
To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, ‘Ties, Socks, Braces 
and Underwear. 


Student Juniors . 
To select from our new stock a nice Fall or Winter Over- 
coat in Frieze or Blue Beaver. I. i. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00, worth almost double the money. 


Student Sentors 
To remember that for many years we have made the 
Regulation Laureating Hood in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom. 


You will find us on the CRUMLEY BROS. 











Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 








Christianity and Idealism (new), $1.75. 


Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
Selections, Comte, Mill and Spencer, $1.25. 


Hedonistic Theories, $1.25. 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25. 


ees 


F, NISBE.T, The Corner Book Store. | 339 Kine Stret: 
Se eet ene ee 


~ A, STRACHAN 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


Dental Surgeon, 


139 Princss St Kingston. Orer Standard Bank. 


R. E. SPARKS, D0.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
Dentist, 





230 1-2 Princess Strect, Kingston, Ontario, 


Special attention paid to Oral Deformities. 





JOHN MUDIE, B.A., 
Barrister, &¢., 


Clarence Street, Kingston, Ont. 


McINTYRE & McINTYRE, 
Barristers, Solicitors, &¢., 
King Street, Kingston, Ont, 


DALTON & STRANGE, 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, - = Kingston, Ont, 
eefoofocfeteofecdedeede ecdecbebboobocbebosbocbeteetoobecbedeedeotecfoof 


Ab AONT, 


HAIR DRESSING ano 
SHAVING PARLOR... 











280 PRINCESS ST., - KINGSTON. 


fosfoodoobedocfoogontecfortorderborde chong ode cbeofeofechoobsofeefe nfo efengo rds 


Seeocdoehenochonhoche ofe cfoeheege: 
ee fonhonde ohechoehecSeefe choos 


Pee A SiS Ma STE ERIS 
For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atutut 


a THE AULIC 
.. CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION.... — 


J. J. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON. 


[. H. BRECK ELECTRICIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
..and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
¢¢ 





SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights. Electric 
Heaters. Bells and Annunclators. 


oe 
Repairs of all kinds promptly attended to. 


«eee Telephone 94. 


Headquarters for Skates and Hockey 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. 2 wt vt 


Liberal Discount to Students. 


CUES NINERS JOURNED: 





K. W. SNIDER'S PHOTO PARLORS 


224 PRINCESS STREET, 3 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE. 


Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


F, W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN_23#~ 
NYG Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, &c., 8zc. 











eS 29333d2dSEC Ecce 
LW SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 
SPENCER BROS For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 
“3 ; and made in the latest approved 
FASHIONABLE TAILORS, ® fashion at the lowest possible 
119 Princess Street, - KINGSTON. ‘ cash price... 








To the Students and Friends 


ee. ay 

eset We are grateful to you for this space as a medium of 
introducing our business to you. We are Photographers, 
and after expending considerable money in getting every- 
thing built and equipped in the finest American Plan, we 
are prepared to give you the latest in Pose and Finish. We 
have a large line of Frames, Wall Paper, &c. Come in and 
get acquainted. All weleuiia. 


D. A. WEESE & CO., 


121 PRINCESS STREET. ‘PHONE NEW STORE. 
















ESTABLISHED 1982, 


JAMES REID, 


The Leading Undertaker and 
Furniture Manufacturer & 
254 and 256 Princess Street, - Kingston. 


ooooe 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE A SPECIALTY..... 
seeee AMBULANCE CALL ’PHONE 147A. 


The comfortable, good-wearing 


L kind of Underwear will be found 





eoooe 


ROBT. J. REID, Manager. 


DP] with us, 50c., 75c., $1.00, vt wt vt 


RDY & CoO., 


123 PRINCESS STREET. 
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Comme 


Lo the Editor of the Fournal: 
ERMIT ine, through the Journar, to call 
p attention to the Calendar of the Ontario 
Normal College. It may be that some students 
t to attend this training 
e well if they at once take 
note of the course of instruction and subjects of 
examination. These will be found in the Normal 
Calendar under “Departmental Regulations,” and 


the student will see that there are subjects on the 
e wholly new to him and will take 


The prospective teacher-in- 
training, therefore, should look to the O.N.C. 
curriculum and see if there is thereon any subject 
of the non-professional work with which he is 
unfamiliar and if so make some preparation of such 
before entering here. It may be well to make 
special mention of Science. Science (Botany and 
Physics) is now coinpulsory for all and there is no 
opportunity here for getting up non-professional 
work, I hope this may lead some student to look to 


his goings and thus avoid future difficulty. 





now at Queen’s expec 
institute, and it might b 


course which ar 
up much of his time. 


PED, 


KINGSTON, CANADA, JAN 


—_ 2D 
> 


A 2yTH, 1898. > 


TAMMANY AGAIN. 


To the Editor of the Fournal: 

As you are aware—for you very likely have noticed 
it—there appeared in the last issue of the Journar 
a communication signed by X.Y.Z. Evidently the 
intention of the contributor was to “upset” my 
statements regarding the condition of affairs in and 
around the halls. I was at first inclined to treat 
the article with silent contempt, for it deserves 
nothing more, but better thought bids me reply. , 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am not going to attempt any 
justification of the statements in my former article 
entitled “Tammany’s Reflections.” These speak 
for themselves, and since X.Y.Z. gave no proofs to 
the contrary, for he merely gave statements, I leave 
the decision with those whose age and experience in 
college are sufficient to guarantee them a decision 
in the matter. Nor do I wish to make any state- 
ment as regards the contents of his letters, for it 
seems to me its one great fault is an entire lack of 
content. However, be that as it may, I have a 
thing or two to say concerning the gentleman’s 
communication. 

Judging from the tone of his letter and its decided 
exhibition of utter ignorance of the subject in ques- 
tion, I am inclined to believe that the gentleman's 
experience in college halls has been decidedly 
brief, and, judging from the general attitude of a 
certain offcial of the freshman year, I am led to 
presume that the credit (?) of writing the article be- 
longs to him. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if 1 am correct in my supposi- 
tion, and I have ample reason to believe that I am, 
I must say that I am extremely sorry that he has 


- taken the step which he did. I am, of course, per- 


fectly well aware that the gentleman in question has 
sufficient good judgment and sufficient mental and 
audacious capacity to contribute a fair criticism on 
any of my feeble literary efforts had he sufficient 
experience to know whereof he speaks. But it is 
just here that he has made his inistake. An over- 
whelming consciousness of an inherent (and I might 
say latent) capacity to criticism, unaccompanied by 
sufficient experience, has led him to take a rash un- 
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justifiable step. Hence I must say that I am ex- 
tremely sorry that a gentleman of his inherited 
ability (for he has, in more sense than one, the good 
fortune to be the son of his father) should attempt a 
criticism upon an article coming from one who, 
though lacking greatly in either inherited or acquired 
ability, has had nearly six sessions’ experience in- 
side college halls. Now, Mr. Editor, I do not for 
one moment attempt to say that a freshman has no 
right to voice his sentiments in our JOURNAL, or any 
of our institutions. In fact I am pleased to see that 
the tendency is towards the extension of greater 
liberty toward those who come among us for the 
first time, but I do most emphatically state that in 
cases of this nature, a case which demands as a 
foundation broad experience, no man who lacks that 
essential experimental proof should attempt to con- 
tradict statements founded on the experience of one 
whose life in Queen’s has had at least six sessions’ 
duration. I must not make a mountain out of a 
mole hill, and I do want to say that I consider my 
contributions open to criticism trom any one, but it 
gives me great pain (for his sake alone) to see a man 
of his undoubted ability take such a rash step in the 
sunrise of his college career, and my advice to him 
would be, ‘‘ Remember the hare and the tortoise, 
slow and steady wins the race. Take time; your 
day will come.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I did not mean to encroach so 
much upon your valuable columns, but perhaps this 
sacrifice of dignity may prove a warning to would- 
be offenders yet to come. 

I may say, in conclusion, that my time is too 
precious to permit my giving any more attention to 
this matter, for I cannot afford to sacrifice any 
further consideration upon the “ blank misgivings of 
a creature, moving about in worlds not realized.” 

As usual, 
TAMMANY. 


Contributions and Addresses. 





FROM GLASGOW TO FORT WILLIAM. 

LASGOW, with a population of over a million, 

is the second largest and perhaps the most 
prosperous city in Britain. 

tion between the two leading cities of Scotland is 
brought out in the statement that men make their 
wealth in Glasgow and go to Edinburgh to enjoy it. 
The cities of the Old Country in general give the 
impression that they are intended to last for ages, 
and their unbroken lines of massively constructed 
buildings strongly contrast with those of our 
American cities. They appear backward in 
having no electric cars. But the only way in which 
an electric car system could possibly be superior to 


A general distinc-. 
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the tramway system of Glasgow would consist of its 
being of less expense to the capitalist. In a crowded 
city, where the people cannot be confined to the 
sidewalks, a horse car makes just as good time as 
one driven by electricity. It is of interest to the 
student of political science that the tramway system 
of this city is controlled solely by the Corporation and 
with the result that accommodations are better, the 
fare is cheaper—penny ’hree hapennies or tupence, 
according to the distance—the drivers are better 
paid and in other ways the work is more satisfactor- 
ily performed than when it was in the hands of 
different companies. Competition has not always 
been the life of trade nor the life of any healthy 
movement. Ifa man is in haste, and business men 
generally are, he takes the subway, that is, an 
underground cable system which goes round the city 
in thirty minutes, tapping it at over a dozen 
of the most important points. Bnt thisis “Trades 
Holiday " and we must not linger too long, else we 
shall lose our train. The North British Railway 
train leaves Queen St. Station, (low level) at 6:30 
a.m. As you know, the cars are divided into 
compartments each of which can accommodate ten 
persons and can be entered by a door from either 
side. Now we are off, and were one to make but 
a passing remark upon everything of interest along 
the line he would wind up with a book and not an 
article for the Journar. For there is scarcely a 
rock or glen, a loch or burn, a ben or brae in all 
Scotland but has some literary, historical or 
legendary interest. 

The first place we stop at is Cowlairs, where 
important locomotive engine works are situated. A 
grim and rusty looking place like this does not 
appeal to the esthetic side of man’s nature, as the 
forging of iron and the fashioning of huge loco- 
motives are not conducive to the spread of an 
arcadian landscape. But, from another point of 
view, these works are of interest, this year especially, 
on account of the Engineers’ strike which has been 
so much before the public for the last few months, 
which so stifled trade and which has now apparently 
ended so uncompromisingly and so unfavorably for 
the employee. The working day at all these great 
works is divided into three parts, from six o’clock to 
nine, from ten to one and from twoto five, and always 
closes at one P-m. on Saturdays. The engineers 
wanted their legal working day to be eight hours in- 
stead of nine, rightly believing that as a man devel- 
ops in skill he can do a definite piece-of work in less 
time than formerly, For extra hours they receive 
double wages, many would be willing to put in extra 
time and their demand was thus almost equivalent 
toa demand for higher wages. What makesa labour- 
er or any man rebel against the existing order of things 
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is not so much the number of hours he has to work 
as the consciousness that he does not receive 
anything like an equivalent for his labours, that he 
does not get the wages his master could well afford 
to give, nor sufficient to enable his tamily and 
himself to make as comfortable a living as he feels 
they are worthy of. The wages of an engineer 
ranges, roughly speaking, between ten and twelve 
dollars a week. But it must be remembered that 
money is worth more there than it is in Canada and 
the United States, especially when invested in the 
necessaries of life. The labourer in general is both 
more dependent and more independent than the a- 
bourer of our country. In the sense that he must look 
up to his “Master” and that he need not hope to be- 
Come acapitalist himself unless his father was one 
before him, or unless he carries a recommendation 
from the Queen—in this sense he is more dependent. 
But he is more independent because he scarcely 
needs be concerned as to where he can obtain work, 
for, if he be an honest, sober man he can remain at 
the same work for a life time and his children after 
him unto the third and fourth generations. 

As we make our way along the banks of the Clyde 
we pass the famous ship-building yards of Clyde- 
bank, and an establishment of the Singer Mnfg. Co. 
where over six thousand men are employed, after 
which we come to the ruins of Douglass Castle, built 
by the Colquhouns and near which is the beginning 
of the Roman wall built by Antonius. Dumbarton 
Rock, upon which is built Dumbarton Castle, soon 
comes in sight. This rock was the “ Theodosia” of 
the Romans, the ‘ Balaclutha” of Ossian and has 
sometimes been called the Gibraltar of the Clyde. 
Laying aside all scientific explanations, for example 
that it was caused by the upheaval of subterranean 
fires, the present position of this rock is thus explain- 
ed:—St. Patrick and the Deil hada keen discussion 
on some popular question, but unfortunately they ar- 
rived at no satisfactory conclusion. His Satanic 
Majesty was so baffled by the arguments of his oppon- 
ent that in a fit of rage he laid hold of two large rocks, 
Dumbarton and Dumbuck, and hurled them at St. 
Patrick, who however deftly slipped to one side and 
escaping down the Clyde Valley made his way to 
Ireland in safety. It was not to be expected that 
one who was destined to become the patron saint of 
Ireland could get the worse of the argument, but it 
is quite probable that the venerable saint had better 


Success with the literal serpents than he had 


with their spiritual head, as far as expelling them 
trom the Island is concerned. Right of possession 
in the one case and atmospherical incompatibility 
in the other may have had something to do both 
with his failure and success. Dumbarton Rock 


is 260 feet in height and measures about a mile 


Ioft 


in circumference. There are sixteen cannon 
mounted on the top of it, but it has only a 
very small garrison. Sir William Wallace was at 
one time a prisoner in this rock—for the prison is 
hewn out of the rock—and his two-handed claymore, 
which was in size and weight such as only a Wal- 
lace could weild with facility, might be seen there 
until lately, when 1t was removed to Sterling. It 
was from this castle that the unfortunate Mary, 
Queen of Scots, set out for France—but it is 
intimately associated with the history and fortunes 
of Scotland in so many different ways that it, of 
itself, could be the nucleus of a moderate sized 
library. 

After passing the river Sevan, which is immortal- 
ized in verse by Smollett, and Cardross Castle, where 
Robert Bruce died, we come to Craigendoran, where 
the West Highland Railway commences. Gareloch 
is to the left and on the far side of it Rosneath 
Castle, recently purchased by the Marquis of Lorne, 
is beautifully situated. Even on the secluded banks 
of a highland Loch the name “ Queen’s ” would not 
sound unfamiliar, for Princess Louise likely remem- 
bers that she lent a helping hand at the laying of 
the corner-stone of our present Arts Building in 1879. 
A few miles further on, the road runs along Loch 
Long, one of the most charming little lakes in Scot- 
land. Though it is eight or nine miles in length in 
some parts it is only wide enough to allow a steamer 
to turn around, The scenery is getting more inter, 
esting at this point. The road steals away from the 
side of the Loch and we pass through one of those 
lonely glens on the side of which a few sheep can be 
discerned from the moss-covered boulders by their 
sudden start at our unexpected appearance. Only 
two or three centuries ago, it might have served a 
good purpose for many a high-strung MacGregor 
who would rather seek nature’s protection in thé 
glens and mountain fastnesses than be deprived of 
his name and dignity, as required by foolish legis. 
lators. Now we see no way whereby the train can 
proceed other than by piercing straight through the 
mountain before us. But by a few of those delight. 
ful curves and zigzags which are some of the 
modern feats of engineering all of a sudden we 
again light by the side of the Loch. The embank- 
ment dips precipitously into the water and on either 
side there is a variety of scenery with steep preci- 
pices, broken crags and over-hanging rocks. Loch 
Goil branches off to the Northwest and at the 
promontory where it and Loch Long meet is a 


small island the scene, of Campbell’s ballad, “ Lord 


Ullin’s daughter:” . 
«©Q! wha bé ye wad cross Loch Goil 
This dark and stormy water?” 
“QO! I’m the chief of Ulva’s Isle 
And this Lord Ullin’s daughter.” 
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We now come to Loch Lomond, ‘the Queen of 
Scottish Lakes,” upon whose shores heroes fought, 
by whoes bonnie banks lovers wooed and of whose 
beauty and charm poets delight to sing. A victory 
was gained over the Colquhouns of Luss in this 
vicinity by Rob Roy MacGregor, the gallant “hielan” 
outlaw. On the east side of the Loch may be seen 
the mighty Ben Lomond, by whose sides the clouds 
of the morning have lingered to obscure our vision 
and hide its stately head. On that side also is the 
unassuming little waterfall the scene of Words- 
worth’s “ Highland Girl:” 


And these gray rocks this household lawn ; 
These trees a veil just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water that doth make 

A murmur near the silent lake ; 

This little bay, a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy abode — 

In truth together do ye seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream. 


About forty miles north of Craigendoran we come 
to what may be termed the watershed of Scotland. 
It is over a thousand teet in height and the streams 
make their way either for the Atlantic or German 
Ocean. No one who travelled this road can forget 
the horse-shoe loop at Auch. A fast run down a 
moderate incline by the mountain side brings us 
over the first part of the loop, the train takes a 
sudden swing to the left and as we remark upon the 
pleasantness of the sensation and adjust ourselves 
in the seat, she thunders over an elevated viaduct 
and before we have time to take a right look at the 
beautiful valley beneath she again swings to the left 
going now in the opposite direction of the minute 
before, but a graceful sweep around the foot of Ben 
Doran brings us into the proper course again! Ben 
Doran is a stately peak about which Ossian wrote 
more than one ode,and Duncan Ban MacIntyre also 
sang of its charms in no inharmonious notes. 


The scenery now takes a sudden and decided 
change. Instead of winding over curves, running 
thro’ glens or by the hill sides we launch out upon 
Rannoch Moor, the great table land of Scotland. 
Seventy miles long by twenty broad is the extent of 
this moor. Before the whistle of the steam engine 
awoke the surrounding hills, its solitude was broken 
only by the scream of the eagle and the whirr of the 
black-cock. Scolloped hills, rising in the distant 
horizon, constitute the back ground to this dark and 
dreary waste, while rocks, bogs and_ heather 
figure in the foreground, with moorfowls and 
gnarled representatives of the ancient Caledonian 
Forest as the only relief to the monotony,or the only 
variety added to the sublime simplicity of a lonely 
moor. 
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There is no need of stations in this part so the 
train goes at a very fast rate, rocking its way over 
the moor, for it is impossible to get very firm 
foundation for a road. But notwithstanding its 
solitude, a moor has a peculiar fascination, and 
before we are aware of it, the barren moorland is 
exchanged for a country of rugged grandeur. As 
we approach the énd of Loch Ossian, we obtain a 
glorious sight of those mountains with whose 
euphoneous names we had been familiarized thro’ 
the stories and songs of our gaelic fathers. Ben 
Breach is to the west, Ben Nevis with the peaks of 
Lochaber in front and to the south are Aonadh 
Beag, Aonadh Mor, Bennein Mor, Bennein Beig and 
Sgoro Bhan! Ben Nevis(4,406) is the highest moun. 
tain in the British Isles and on its summit is a per- 
manent observatory, completed eight years ago and 
equipped with various self-recording instruments. 
Observations are made every hour as to barometic 
pressure, temperature, humidity and rainfall, and 
are immediately reported in London and other 
places. As Fort William, tho’ a beautifully situated 
little town on Loch Linnhe, the ancient seat of the 
Camerons, is not so much the attraction in this part 
as Ben Nevis to which tourists immediately proceed 
by coach this article may not be inaptly ended 
by quoting Keats’ meditative and noble sonnet 
on that mountain : 

Read me a lesson, muse and speak it loud 

Upon the top of Nevis blind in mist ! 

I look into a chasm and a shroud 

Vaporous doth hide them—just so much I wist 

Mankind doth know of hell ; I look o’erhead 

And there is sullen mist, even so much 

Mankind can tell of Heaven; mist is spread 

Before the earth, beneath me,-—-even such 

Even so vague is man’s sight of himself ! 

Here are the craggy stones beneath my feet,-— 

Thus much I know that, a poor witless elf, 

I tread on them,—that all my eye doth meet 

Is mist and Crag, not only on this height, 

But in the world of thought and mental might ! 
M. A. MacKinnon, 


THE COLONIAL AT OXFORD. 

1 have in former numbers of the JourRNAL 
endeavoured to depict, however imperfectly, certain 
aspects of Oxford life, but letters which I have re- 
ceived and questions which have been put to me 
have led me to think that a more general article 
might not be wholly uninteresting to any who may 
think of visiting either of the great English univer- 
sities. I shall therefore try to give in outline a short 
account of the courses of study which may be pur- 
sued at Oxford, of the expenses which life there 
entails, and of the type of character which the uni- 
versity tends to stamp upon its students. 
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The colonial who comes to Oxford is sure of a 
warm welcome, both from other colonials and from 
the English students, when once he has broken 
through their British reserve and stolidity. A 
Colonial Club was founded last year, and in Novem” 
ber held a most successful dinner. Just as in Can- 
ada, when a club desires to assure the world of its 
existence, it has itself photographed, so in England 
under similar circumstances, it gathers together and 
eats a dinner, a difference which one is tempted to 
consider symbolic of a deeper difference in national 
characteristics. Most of the colonies are repre- 
sented on its list of members; the president is a 
Canadian, and any Canadian who comes to Oxford 
would do well to join it. 

_ The degree of B.A. at Oxford may be attained 
either by a pass or by an honor course. The pass 
course takes three years; its standard is about as 
high—or rather as low—as that of the ordinary pass 
degree at Queen’s, and appeals chiefly to two 
classes, those who are going into the church, and 
those who wish to enjoy the social life of the ‘varsity 
undisturbed by severe examinations. The chief 
honor courses are those in mathematics, which 
take four years; those in modern history and in 
law which may be taken in either three or four, and 
that in litteral humaniores, which takes tour years, 
and gives a thorough training in classics, philosophy 
and ancient history. This course, which leads up 
to a more or less distinguished class in “ Greats,” is 
the special pride and boast of Oxford. The first 
year and a half are spent in the study of pure 
classics, the remainder being devoted to ancient 
Greek and Roman history, logic, ethics and meta- 
physics. The training is as thorough as can be found 
anywhere in the world, and brings men in contact 
with many of the most distinguished English scholars 
and philosophers. The modern history school is 
also a very fine one and is yearly becoming more 
popular ; some of the pest work of Freeman and of 
Froude was done while they held the chair of Eng- 
lish history. The theology school cannot be recom- 
mended, although Oxford possesses such men as 
Driver, Cheyne and Sanday ; there is much cynic- 
ism, but also much truth in the advice given toa 
friend of mine who intends taking orders in the 
English church, “ Don’t take the theology school; 
it will open your mind so much more.” 
ambridge, it may be said thatin 
e of the hallowed associations 
which in the estimation of the vulgar still cling to 
to the name of senior wrangler, Oxford is at least 
the equal of her sister university, while on the other 
hand in pure classics Cambridge is if anything 
superior. In medicine Cambridge is far superior, 
but in history, whether ancient or modern, and in 
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philosophy she cannot compare with Oxford. 
There has recently been instituted in Oxford a 
course leading to the degree of B. Litt., intended to 
stimulate original research; this course should in 
time attract many who now go to John Hopkins, or 
to the German universities. Two years’ residence 
in Oxford (academic years) is compulsory, after 
which the degree may be taken at any subsequent 
time. The subject which the applicant desires to 
pursue must be found satisfactory by a board ap- 
pointed for the purpose ; no preliminary examina- 
tion is required, but the candidate must satisfy the 
board that he has had a good general education. 
At some time after the two years of residence, a 
thesis on the subject chosen must be presented ; 
there is no other examination. Historical subjects 
are naturally the most frequently chosen, but 
any subject which the board considers satisfactory 
may be taken up. 

At present J know of one man who is investigating 
an early French company, which had rights in Can- 
ada from 1630 to 1660, and of another who is study- 
ing the minor poets of the eighteenth century. Last 
year degrees were taken by men who offered, one 
the beginnings of party government in Iingland, the 
other some obscure mathematical questions, which, 
so far as I could understand it, seemed to be con- 
nected with the Fourth Dimension. The standard 
is very high, and the candidate must really do honest 
and original work. To anyone who may think 
himself able to satisfy these requirements, I cannot 
too highly recommend this course. Further infor- 
mation regarding it may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the Board of Research Degrees, Oxford 
University. 

A man becomes a member of the university by 
joining himself to a college, of which there are 
twenty-three, or by entering his name at the non- 
Collegiate Delegacy. If he join a College, he must 
reside ‘at least two years of his course within its 
walls, unless he be specially exempted from this rule; 
if he become a non-Collegiate student, he lives in 
any of the licensed lodging houses in the town. If 
he join a College he must go on to take a degree ; if 
the Delegacy, he need not do so, and this is there- 
fore the plan adopted by those who do not wish to 
take any special course, but merely to attend certain 
lectures. 

To the expenses of a course at Oxford no limit 
can be placed. I know of one man who ran through 
$35,000 in a year, and of another who in eight weeks 
accumulated $8,500 of debt. But such cases are 
exceptional. On entering a College the beginner 
deposits $100 to $125 as caution money, which is 
returned to him at the end of his course, if his 
behaviour has been satisfactory. He pays $25 for 
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adinission fee to the College, and $12 as matricula- 
tion fee to the University, one beauty of the Oxford 
system being that when you manage to escape 
paying anything to the College, the University steps 
in and comes down upon you. These are the 
preliminary payments. The University year is 
divided into three terms of eight weeks each, though 
when terms are counted for taking degrees these 
three count as four, eg. pass degrees cannot be 
taken till twelve terms have been completed, but 
three years count as equivalent to twelve terms. 
(N.B. This explanation of the way terms are 
reckoned though correct for all practical purposes, 
is not scientifically so; the correct explanation 
brings in the full moon preceding Easter, the House 
of Convocation, and other mysteries into which we 
need not, happily, pry.) Most of the remaining pay- 
ments are most conveniently reckoned terminally, 
counting three terms in each year. Tuition $40; 
room rent, $15 to $25; food, coal &c., $50 to $roo, 
(#60 is the average.) Other items such as poor 
rate, maintenance of College servants, and building 
fund, go to swell the total, which for an average 
man, who did a little mild entertaining, would reach 
about {i200 per term. In addition to this it is of 
course necessary to live during the vacations, which 
include six months of the year ; the expense of these 
depends entirely on where a man lives, and how. 
A member of College, not in residence, i.e. living in 
the town, would find his expenses from $25 to $50 
less. 

A non-Collegiate student deposits no caution 
money, and his life is in many ways less expensive. 
He could live comfortably during the six months of 
the Academic year for $350 or even less. This 
entitles him to attend all lectures, though the private 
tuition given him is usually inferior to that given to 
the Collegiate students. The Canadian who has 
taken his degrees and who wishes to spend a short 
time in the old world, would, I should think, find 
six months, or even one term, thus spent very 
satisfactory. All the lectures are, as I said, thrown 
open ; if he be theologically inclined, he can hear 
Cheyne, Sanday, Locke, and sometimes Driver; in 
Law we boast such names as Sir William Anson, 
Moyle Dicey, and Sir Frederick Pollock; His- 
tory, both ancient and modern, is represented by 
many distinguished men. Philosophy is not what it 
was fifteen or twenty years ago, when Balliol 
alone possessed Jowett, T. H. Greene and R. L. 
Nettleship; when Walter Pater was beginning to 
write, when the late Professor Wallace was a rising 
young tutor, and Caird had just left for Glasgow. 
But we still have Cook-Wilson and Stewart, the 
editor of Aristotle; and Caird is again with us, his 
Hegelianism as strong as ever, and now supported 
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by the experience of a life-time. In the University 
Church we yearly hear such men as Canon Gore, 
Scott-Holland and Dean Farrar. At Mansfield 
there is Fairbairn, most eloquent and unprejudiced 
of English non-Conformists. Are not these men and 
many others as good, though not so well known, as 
well worth hearing as the fusty German Professors, 
before whose shrine so many Canadian students 
bow? A lecture is not necessarily better because 
delivered in a foreign language by a man who 
abstains from washing himself, and from exercise. 
In my next article I hope to give some account of 
social life in a College, participation in which is 
after all the great, the unique privilege of students 


of Oxford and Cambridge. 
W.L. G. 


MORE PEOPLE WE’VE MET. 

The Irishman is credited with many an absurd 
adventure and with many a witty saying. One may 
easily be charged with harping on a worn out string 
but truth compels the writer to say that the subject 
of this sketch was an Irishman—a real old-fashioned 
Irishman in more ways than one. It is his descrip- 
tion of his first experience on arriving in Canada. 
“TI landed in Toronto in 18—,” he said, “I had an 
uncle livin’? in C—_ township, about thurty-foive 
miles from Toronto an’ I started to walk out till his 
place. I went pokin’ along for a long piece till 
I thought I must be about thurty-foive mile out, an’ I 
met a man on the road drivin’ a yoke of oxen. 
‘Says I, me good man, kin ye tell me where me 
uncle lives ?’ (givin’ him the name, ye know.) Says 
he, Kin I tell ye where he lives? I kin jist tell ye 
exackly where he lives. Turn to yer left han’ and 
keep right on about two mile till ye come till a big 
turn-up at the sideo’ the road an’ ye’ll find from there 
a path that’ll take ye right intill yer uncle’s barn- 
yard.’ I started on an’ all the time I was lookin’ 
fur a big turnip, for I was actu’lly so green I didn't 
know what aturn-up was. I went on till I thought 
I'd gone two mile or more when I met a wumman 
with a basket of eggs on her arm,—goin’ till the 
store or somewhere, I suppose. I makes up till 
her an’ touchin’ me ould hat says I ‘me good 
wumman, kin ye tell me anything about a big turnip 
near here somewhere?’ <{ guess, ’ she says, ‘ you’re 
not very long in this country.’ ‘Well, I says, ‘an’ 
if I aint what about it? 1 don’t see what that’s got 
ter do with a big turnip.’ ‘Why there it is, ye fool 
ye,’ she says. ‘An’ where?’ says I. ‘ Right there,’ 
says she, an’ yit I couldn't see it. An’ actu’lly that 
wuimnman had till go up an’ put her han’ on it before 
I knew what it was, an’ there wasn’t it a great tree 
turned up out a’ root. I jist believed she wanted 
till fool me too, for she told me till folly a wee path 
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an’ afther a while I’d come till a blaze on the trees. 
Now, I thought to myself, where there’s a blaze 
there must be fire an’ smoke, but I lucked an’ lucked 
an’ niver a bit of either could I see. Anyway I went 
on an’ afther stumblin’ roun’ for a long time I foun’ 
the place alright, an’ by an’ by I foun’ out what a 
blaze was too.” 

Preaching one day in 4 neighboring field from the 
one in which the writer was stationed he was 
accosted after service by a rather eccentric looking 
individual. This person was a tall angular-looking 
man whose right coat-sleeve from the elbow down 
hung empty. Reaching his left hand past several 
who were standing about he gripped the missionary 
by the hand and exclaimed “I don’t know where ye 
‘come frum or who ye are, but I want to speak to ye 
anyway.” Asa start was made across the prairie to 
a farm house a short distance off, this old man 
shuffled up alongside and remarked * Yes, I liked 
yer sermon pretty well this mornin’ It’s jist what I 
think meself. We want a little more vim an’ fire an’ 
energy. As I tell them when I git on the platform 
we're like a lot of old boots kickin’ aroun.” Then 
after a pause he continued, “Yes, but that’s not all. 
Now, there was Napoleon. He had lots o’ vim an’ 
fire an’ energy, but he was so everlastingly, eternally 
fightin’ he could never do any good.” By this time 
time the house was reached and the owner invited 
him in for dinner. First he refused and stood wip- 
ing his feet in the wet grass, but by-and-bye 


declared that if he could be of any use to the 


gentleman (meaning the missionary) he would go iu 
and have dinner and drive with him right round the 
field and show him the road. Being assured that 
his company would be very acceptable, the bargain 
was concluded in a moment. 

Those who have had prairie experience know 
that the conveyance of the missionary is not usually 
a very elaborate affair. The outfit in this particular 
Case never had as part of its original design the 
accommodation of two; and although little of the 
original design now remained the accommodation 
had not increased, It was a cart with no back and 
a narrow seat. The driver who held the reins and 
was accustomed to the art of broncho-riding could 
usually keep his place, but any unexpected perform- 
ances on the part of the pony might develop in a 
second occupant of the seat the most uncalled-for 
acrobatic freaks: On the present occasion our old 
friend was given a halter, the other end of which was 
fastened to the cross-bar of the cart. This at first 
he clung to very industriously, and so long as he 
did was carried along safely enough. But occa. 
Sionally he was so carried away with an interesting 
theme that he found it an absolute necessity to 


illustrate with his hand, and several times in conse- 
quence was nearly parting company with. the 
conveyance. Once, indeed, in the midst of a 
violently illustrated lecture a spring of the cart 
broke (though the story did not) and both occupants 
were precipitated in the mud. Another slight alter- 
ation had to be made in the original design of the 
conveyance, but by the use of a few straps every- 
thing was set to rights. 

To describe the conversations by the way would 
be no small task. Many things have slipped the 
wihiter’s mind but a few remain. Our friend was 
loudly lamenting that he had not taken better 
advantage of the opportunities he had when a boy, 
but particularly he seemed to regret that he had 
ever “gone west.” Not so much did he grieve over 
this for his own sake as for the sake of the whole 
country. Unavoidable circumstances had sadly 
impaired his usefulness. ‘I often think,” he said, 
“Tm just like Elijah, buried away in the wilderness 
where I can do nothing. If I could only get back to 
Ontario and get at the head of this temperance 
business, and get on the platform, I think I could do 
something. The temperance people are like a great 
mighty army, but they’re doin’ nothin’ because they 
haven’t got any leader. Why, I once wrote an 
article and sent it to the —— Herald, givin’ my 
views on temperance, an’ it was published, an’ I 
have the paper yet. A while ago I wrote to a news- 
paper man in Toronto offerin’ to give him some 
news for his paper—iacts, from a man whose been in 
the country and knows all about farmin’, an’ the 
school question an’ prohibition—if he’d only pay me 
a little for it. But do you suppose he’d give it to 
me? No! He’d rather go an’ pay some fellow 
who knew nothin’ about it. 1 have always thought 
since I wrote that piece I spoke about that I’d have 
made a good newspaper man. From my motherss 
side of the house I have a strong sense of the 
ridiculous, and from my father’s side a facility of 
expression and a happy choice of words. I guess 
though I’ll not get much done at it till I get out of 
this place. I’m goin’ to get up a cartoon though on 
the Manitoba School Question. I’m not much of a 
drawer so I'll just send the idea to Mr. Grip an’ he'll 
fix it up for me. First I’d draw a map of the world 
and mark Rome and Italy and Manitoba. Then I’d 
draw a great, mighty serpent with its head on Rome 
and its tail on Manitoba, and I'd write on that 
serpent, ‘the power of Rome.’ Then I'd show the 
vote of 18— against Separate Schools like a big 
broad-axe that had cut off a good piece of the tail, 
and I’d show those who want Separate Schools 
back again with this.piece of tail trying to fasten it 
on again. Yes, I think that would be pretty good. 
I must try it to-morrow.” 
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So the conversation drifted along and was cer- 
tainly most interesting in its character. True to his 
promise he pointed out the trails round the whole 
field and about sunset started for home. The last 
the writer saw of his friend as he stalked off alone 
across the wide prairie was a wave of his right 
stump and flapping coat-sleeve as he disappeared 
over the brow of a hill. Whether he still remains 
buried in oblivion is a matter for conjecture, but 
surely if he still lives the present prohibition dis- 
cussions should call him to his post of duty. 


A BACKWOODS COLLECTION. 

“ Whoop! Hurrah!” cried the lusty treasurer, 
whirling around his head a formidable right fist, 
enclasping the offertory of the Sabbath’s service of 
worship. ‘“ Here it is Mr. your Reverence, and 
if the wish ’s as good as the deed, it’d be a good bit 
bigger. Sixty-seven as far as I can make out.” And 
the Rev. (now Dr. and Prof.) aghast, with a 
mixture of reverence and geniality, took what was 
offered. This was after the benediction, of course, 
and was a far remove from the way in which the 
Episcopal priest receives the consecrated gifts. In- 
deed, it was ‘‘ away back.” 

Every man’s history and personality count posi- 
tively in a small community and every coin tells in 
a small “collection.” To what branch of numis- 
matics a study of a church collection belongs who 
can tell? The manner of lifting—whether by hat 
or by hand, by a silver plate or by a pouch at the 
end of a pole—is of frivolous interest, presenting 
much less variety than the modes of raising the 
tunes. In a general way, however, the collection 
has a story to tell, revealed by its weight, complexion 
and amount. Every coin has its history and stands 
for human incidents, some of which can be traced 
in a small congregation. That twenty-five cent bit 
in the minister’s pocket was put in by a man whose 
circumstances are accounted comfortable. He is 
the business man of the little community and a very 
obliging neighbor. He can easily put in his quarter 
and is not mean enough to do less, although taking 
no great responsibility on his shoulders for the good 
of his kind. 

One of the few black pieces was put in by his 
little boy, who dropped it on the floor, unintention- 
ally, six times during the sermon, thereby keeping 
himself awake and preventing Mrs. B’s baby trom 
crying any more than it did. ‘“Idyllic season of 
childhood !’ Another cent—no it is a penny—was 
contributed by a canny Scot who was taught by his 
great-grandmother that a copper is the proper thing 
for Sabbath plate collections. A coin of the same 
size in silver would have suited his need better— 
his need of liberality—and have represented more 
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adequately his share for the public good. There’sa 
five-center by a good-natured fellow who never 
could keep money, and there’s another, worn thin, 
without a particle of a letter on it, put in by an old, 
stooped lady, who works hard and uncomplaining, 
milking, cooking, washing, scrubbing year after year, 
for her 50 year old son, John, who never got 
married. Then there’s a fair five by a moral, 
religious sort of fellow who lacks the faculty of 
“vetting along” in the world, although he has a 
numerous progeny. His horse took sick on the way 
back from a trip to his father-in-law, away up the 
Jericho road, and after a night of empirical doctor- 
ing, had to be shot by a neighbor. The owner, who 
needed a horse badly, came to church with a 
contented mind, although his inability to substitute 
boots for profane shoe-packs was a frequent excuse 
for absence. There was a chewed-up five by a 
fellow who liked Scotch whiskey and tobacco, but 
believed in the church too. There was a bright ten 
by a man who had sold his yoke of oxen, noble 
beasts, for seventy dollars, the week -before, the 
deal being by all odds his biggest for many months, 
perhaps a few years. There was a five, and there 
were three cents which had been carefully set aside 
during the week, but the greatest gift of all was an 
odd coin given by an old Scotchman with the heart 
ofa child. Hewas merry, music-loving, clear and 
distinct in voice, intense and open in hearing and 
reverent in worship. He admitted staying away 
several Sabbaths because he had no collection. The 
plate passed before him seemed to judge him. 
There were hard times that season and a few didn’t 
give anything. Sometimes the amount was as low 
as nineteen cents, while in good times it used to rise 
above two dollars. It was then that a shoutingly 
pious old man put on a quarter of a dollar and took 
off three ten-cent coins, honestly mistaking a ten for 
a five, twice, and assuredly ignorant of the negro 
rhyme: 
‘‘ When you put a nickle on de plate 
Does you allus take a dime ?” 

Not with a mercenary eye did the minister view 
that collection, given in advance as the student’s 
pocket money, and counting on his stipend, ° of 
course, but seeing in it, under somewhat primitive 
circumstrnces, an index of the financial condition, 
liberality and tone of the little flock. 

ve VITALITY. 
Vitality may be defined as the power to manifest 
lite forces, be those forces manifested in the study, 
in the court-room, on the campus, on the street, 
between the plow-handles, behind the counter, on 
the judge's bench, on the platform, in the legislative 
chamber, in the social circle or wherever the 
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common round and daily task engage human 
interest. The prizes of life, other things being equal, 
fall to the man who has the most vitality. This 
being the case, the question naturally arises, can 
the amount of vitality of the individual be increased? 
In nine-hundred and ninety-nine cases out of one 
thousand the answer is emphatically in the aftirma- 
tive. As most of the readers of this article will 
belong to the student class the writer will direct 
himself to the task of suggesting the means of 
building up life force which lie within the reach of 
by far the greater number of his fellow students. 

“ But,” you say, “I have not the time!” What, 
do you mean to say that you have not the time to 
be as nearly perfectly well as possible! Then you 
‘had better stop studying for you are not at all Jikely 
to accomplish much by your study, Think of the 
men who have done the world’s great tasks— 
whether clearing the forest, doing pioneer missionary 
work, federating the Dominion, preaching good 
sermons, building railways or canals, teaching school 
successfully or building up colleges, and in nearly 
every case they have been men of abounding 
vitality. On the other hand, talk with a graduate 
of some years’ standing of our own University and 
ask him about those students who persisted, during 
the College course, in burning their candle at both 
ends, i. in hard study and no recreation, and he 
will name over a couple of dozen who are now 
beneath the sod as a result of their suicidal course. 
What caused their relapse will ruin you, and unless 
you are willing to keep yourself well you had better 
pack your trunk and leave for other fields where you 
may hope to be of some use. 

Supposing then that you value good health you 
ask what you are to do, Your question is a good 
one, for even vitality must be worked for. Remem- 
ber that hard study will do you no harm. If 
rationally done it will actually add to your days. 
Gladstone’s study has been a potent factor in 
bringing him so merrily to a hale old age. Well, the 
first thing for you to do, if you are a little out of 
sorts, is to consult a good doctor, (avoid an inferior 
doctor as you would a plague) and ask him to tell 
you how to get well and to keep well. He will tell 
you, and you will wonder how simple those rules 
are. When you have got into a condition in which 
you are ready for exercise, get a physical examina- 
tion, try, a competent physical director, in order 
that you may find out what exercises will develop 
your weak or deficient parts, and more particularly 
those exercises that you must not attempt. He will 
direct you and if you will follow his directions for 
six months you will be a new man. 


I make no apology for recommen H 
tation of the physician and the physical director, 


ding the consul- 
for 
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injudicious and improper exercise does infinitely more 
harm than good. Granted that you are ill and need 
medicine. What would you say of the doctor who 
would say, ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter what medicine 
you take. Just get a barrel of quinine and take a 
handful every day.” Irrational as such a prescrip- 
tion would be, it is not a whit more irrational than 
taking exercise, leaving out of the question the 
constitution, temperament, need and occupation of 
the individual. Perhaps you need relaxation. 
Perhaps you need toning up. Your deficiency may 
be a tendency to waste your nervous energy; but 
depend upon it, whatever your need, your physician 
or physical director will be your best friend. A few 
dollars invested spent in in this way will be the most 
paying investment of your life. Above all things, 
beware of under doing. An hour spent every day in 
brisk walking, not in dawdling or lazy strolling but 
at a four to five mile an hour pace—better still 
if some of it be up hill—and half an hour spent 
in conscientious indoor work with a pair of dumb- 
bells weighing from three to five pounds, will be all 
that you need for keeping up your physical condition, 
provided you keep the air of yonr room sweet and 
pure and eat only nourishing food. 

Remember that you need rest. Name if you can 
any animal that can get along without rest. You 
need sleep and lots of it. ' doubt if a student can 
do his best work every day if he does not get eight 
hours sleep each day. When your hour for sleep 
comes, go to bed and go to sleep. The pure heart 
and clear conscience and a little will power are the 
best night-caps in all this wide world. During sleep 
what forces will be at work with busy fingers getting 
you ready for to-morrow’s toil ! 

A word about recreation and amusement. Who 
can guide you in this matter? Will you try this 
test? Ask yourself does your amusement entail 
your going into impure air, loss of sleep, nervous 
exhaustion? Do you wake up next morning with 
crazy nerves, a rebellious stomach and an utter 
distaste for the duties of life? If your answer to 
these questions are in the affirmative depend upon 
it that you are paying too dear for your fun. - 
Recreation should bring you rest and make you 
strong and Aungry for work. The plow-boy will not 
find much recreation in walking, and the student 
should shun al] forms of amusement which involve 
additional strain upon brain and nerve. 

There is no royal road to health, but there is no 
reason in the world why the average student should 


not be a much stronger man than he is. At present 
the student must learn how to take care of himself. 
The ideal University will have as one of its faculty 
a physical director who is an educated, enthusiastic 
physician, and will demand of its graduates that the 
body develop parri passu with the mind. 
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ISniversity Rews. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

On Saturday morning, Jan. 15th, an open meeting 
of the society was held in Convocation Hall. Quite 
a good attendance was present, including a fair 
number of ladies in the gallery. 

Some new members were “ moved in,” after which 
a communication from McGill was referred to the 
Senior Year in Arts. Mr. W. C. Baker then 
presented a report of the music committee regarding 
the advisability of holding a concert under the 
auspices of the Alma Mater Society in aid of the 
building fund of the Kingston General Hospital. At 
present they deemed it inadvisable as they thought 
most of the citizens of Kingston had already heard 
most of their selections, and lack of time prevented 
them from preparing special selections. 

Then came a report which had been long looked 
for ; it was that of the Song Book Committee. The 
meeting was much pleased to hear from Mr. R. 
Burton, some facts concerning the work of the 
Committee. He presented some of the difficulties 
they have to work against, but against all these he 
was able to state that terms regarding the publica- 
tion of the Song Book had been arranged. The 
Committee made the following recommmendations : 
(1) That an edition of 5,000 volumes be issued, 
(2) that a subscription list be issued among students 
and graduates with a view of securing sale in 
advance tor at least 1,000 volumes, (3) that the 
Alma Mater devise ways and means for guarantee- 
ing the remainder of the cost of the publication. 
Messrs. N. R. Carmichael, Meiklejohn, Young and 
others took part in the discussion of this report. 
Mr. Meiklejohn proposed that an agent be appointed 
to canvass Eastern Ontario for the introduction 
of the Queen’s College Song Book. 

The election of officers for the Glee Club and 
the Mandolin Club was ratified by the Society. Mr. 
G. F. Weatherhead’s resignation of the Captaincy 
of the Hockey Club was received and Mr. J. W. 
Merrill elected to fill his place. 

The meeting then resolved itself into a Mock 
Parliament, in which the speech from the Throne 
was replied to by Mr. Barker and Mr. Finlayson. 


BASKET BALL. 
DIVINITY HALL VS. ‘9Q. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Jan. rgth, Divinity Hall 
and ’gg’s Basket Ball teams faced each other in the 
“ Giminasy” and for forty minutes made things 
quite lively, much to the admiration of the large 
crowd of spectators. Divinity Hall was represented 
by the following team:—Gordon, Burton, Clarke, 
Patterson and Russell. These found themselves 


opposed by Millar, McDonald J. F., Purvis, Devitt 
and Henderson from 'gg._ Mr. A. S. Morrison acted 
as referee. Twenty minute halves were played each 
way and all the scoring was done in the first half, at 
the end of which the score stood 13 to 7 in favor of 
’99. During the last half there was some good 
scientific play exhibited. Combination was indulged 
in freely; the passing was swift and the shooting 
accurate and timely, which as a result gave the 
above score. The first twenty minutes over, ends 
were changed and play resumed almost immediately. 
This half was a case of “ work hard and get nothing;” 
the passing seemed slow and inaccurate and there 
was “ hard luck ” in shooting for the ring. However 
it served as a good exercise to warm the boys up, 
for during this half of the game the perspiration 
was rolling as freely as the ball, and when the 
whistle blew for “time” a lot of tired players 
retired to the “swimming parlors” to recuperate. 
’99 hopes that in the near future Divinity Hall will 
give them another game. 


SCIENCE HALL NOTES. 

New Labratory Rules to come in force as soon as 
published; 

1. All bottles must be left in their proper places. 

Any person breaking this rule shall, by compulsion 
if necessary, stand on his head in the sink for 2 
minutes, 154 seconds. 

2. All bottles must be kept at least one-third full. 

On no account shall the student be one-third full 
and the bottle empty. 

3. All operations in which poisonous fumes are 
given off must be carried on in the draught cup- 
board. 

In case this rule is neglected, (the) Dean will fume 
so much that the delinquent will wish himself 
poisoned. 

4. Any material not in use, left on the desks, in 
the draught cupboard, or in the balance room, shall 
become the lawful prey of (the) Dean. 


AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY. 

The regular meeting of this society was held on 
Friday, Jan’y 22nd, and was entirely of a business 
nature. Several matters in connection with the 
recent dinner were discussed and disposed of. The 
members generally were delighted with the success 
of the dinner and by many is looked upon as 
marking a new departure in this line. The various 
delegates to other college dinners handed in their 
reports, which were all found satisfactory. 

NOTES. 

A raffle is to be held in the den on Saturday, Feb. 
tgth, for a silver watch. The proceeds are to be 
presented to “ Tommy,” the popular laboratory boy 
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of the physcological laboratory. There are few of 
us towhom Tommy has not done a good turn, and it 
is hoped that the benefit will be well supported. 
Mr. John Bower is managing the affair. 

Professor—* Where would you make the incision 
for ligature of the facial artery, Mr. H ?” 

Huff—“ About half an inch from the symphysis 
pubes !|” 

Dr. Joseph Downing, B.A., is visiting friends in 
the city. “Joe” is practising in Chesley, Ont., and 
doing well. Dr. A. A. Metcalfe, ’96, was also in the 
city last week. He is located in Almonte, and doing 
famously. 


Arts College. 
Y.M.C. A. NOTES, 
N Jan. 14th Prof. Dupuis favoured us with an 
address, which was very much appreciated by 
the boys, especially by those of us who have 
an inclination towards science. Students of divinity, 
he said, should have a knowledge of science before 
entering upon their theological course. At the close 
of the regular meeting a business meeting was held 
for the appointment of delegates to the Brantford 
convention. Messrs. T. Fraser and D. M. Solandt 
were chosen as our representatives. 

“ Atonement,” the subject for Jan. 21, was led by 
Mr. J. H. Turnbull, M.A. He pointed out the diffi- 
culty that the early followers of Christ had in grasp- 
ing the true nature of His mission and kingdom. 
Man, he said, will lay down his life for the brethren 
in proportion as he has imbibed the spirit of the 
Master, who was perfect man and perfect God. 
Again, Christ suffered more than other men in pro- 
portion as He excelled them in the fulness of His 
“In God we live, move and have our 
“In Christ we enter into that fulness of 


nature. 
being.” 
life.” 





y. W.C. A. NOTES. 

The Y.W.C.A. met for the last time before Christ- 
mas on Dec. roth. Miss Eva M. Miller read a paper 
on the “Christmas Message,” after which there was 
a discussion in which several of the members took 
Part, 

The next meeting was held on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 7th. Miss Gober read an exhaustive paper on 
“Enthusiasm.” Mrs. Dunlop also spoke of the en- 
thusiasin we should have regarding missions. 

“What Christ has done for Womanhood” was 
the topic for Friday afternoon, Jan. 14th. Miss E. 
C. Murray read a beautiful paper on the subject. 
At this meeting Miss Byrnes and Miss McCallum 
were appointed delegates to the international con- 
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vention of the Student Volunteer Movement at 
Cleveland. On the following Friday Miss Me- 
Kerracher read a paper on “ True Culture.” An in- 
teresting discussion followed. 

The attendance at all the meetings this year has 
been unusually large. This is very encouraging 
and we hope it may continue throughout the session. 


YEAR MEETINGS. 
98. 

At a special meeting on Monday, January 17th, 
Albert Scott was chosen to represent (ueen’s at the 
“at home” of the undergraduates of. McGill Uni- 
versity, held on Friday evening, January 21st. The 
date of the '98 “at home” was changed from Jan- 
uary 28th to February 4th, in order to keep clear of 
the prohibition debates. 

The regular meeting of the year was held on Mon- 
day, January 24th. Members were urged to have 
their pictures for the year group taken this week as 
the Photograph Committee wished to have all in by 
February 1st. A committee was appointed to 
choose the arts valedictorian and report at the next 
regular meeting. Alex. D. McIntyre was received 
as a member of the year. The following programme 
was then rendered: Piano solo, Miss IF. Ryckman; 
paper on the subject, “ Resolved that Tennyson is a 
greater poet than Browning,” H.B. Munro; criti- 
cism of the paper by W. C. McIntyre; recitation, J. 
Anthony ; song, J. S. Macdonnell; reading, W. C. 


Walker. 





‘ls 


The class of ‘o1 held thew first meeting for 
this term on Wednesday evening, 12th inst., in the 
junior philosophy class room at 5 p.m, There was 
a large number in attendance, and the usual én- 
thusiasm was in no way lessened by the relaxation 
of the holiday season. Miss Lilla Shaw was chosen 
critic. Mr. M. E. Branscomb reported for the 
Athletic Committee, a motion to change the order 
of business having previously been passed. Mr. 
Branscomb gave notice that he will bring in a 
motion at our next meeting to amend the constitu- 
tion in regard to the acceptance of members. An 
impromptu programme followed, in which Messrs. 
Hague, Tracey and Harris and Misses MacDougall 
and Thornton took part, and “The Old Ontario 
Strand” sung by the class brought the meeting to a 


close. 





LEVANA SOCIETY. 

The Levana held its first meeting of this year on 
January rath, in the girls’ reading room. The 
resignation of the curators was again discussed and 
it was deemed best to refuse to accept it, leaving 


Ifo QUEEN 
the responsibility of action with the girls themselves. 
And indeed they are to be complimented on the tidy 
appearance of the room, for it has not looked so 
neat and inviting for many a day. 

The search for the missing colors is still continued 
with but faint hopes of success. However, what 
decorations we have and especially our art are 
irreproachably high ! 

The programme was as follows:—Piano Solo, 
Miss Mills; Paper on Longfellow, Miss Gober ; 
Song, Miss Carr-Harris; Original Poem, ‘Canada,’ 
Miss McAllister; Piano Solo, Miss Kennedy ; Critic’s 
Report. 

The city -girls kindly furnished delicious home- 
made candy and a pleasant time was spent in 
friendly chat. 


ADDRESS OF THE PROPHETESS-HISTORIAN AT 
THE LAST MEETING OF ’97. 

Madam President and Sisters of the Levana 
Society,—I feel that an apology is due you for the 
fragmentary and disjointed nature of this address, 
but knowing how full of sympathy your hearts 
always are for those who are burdened by the cares 
of essays, 8 o’clock classes, exams, &c., I am 
throwing myself upon your mercy. I find that those 
‘‘new honors come upon me, like new garments, 
cleave not to their use,” but with the aid of time my 
historical talent may reveal itself and my prophetic 
vision become clearer. 

When I was appointed to the lofty position of 
Historian-Prophetess of this illustrious society 1 
cast about in my miud for the cause of your 
selection. I wondered why the girls decided that I 
was the one of their number best filled to ‘look into 
the seeds of time and say which grain will grow and 
which will not ;” to gaze into the past with historical 
keenness of research, to unroll the scroll of futurity, 
and to depict both in such glowing colors that their 
impress should be indelibly stamped upon the 
““waxen tablets” of the girls of Queen’s. In a 
moment of weakness some imp whispered in my 
ear: 

“'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 

However satisfactory such a solution of the pro- 
blem might be to a prophet, you will all agree it 
could not be admitted by a prophetess. Yet it 
continued to haunt my dreams for two days and 
nights till on the morning of the third day a 
‘“ Freshie,” upon seeing my gloomy visage, inquired 
if] belonged to “ot.” In reply to my indignant 
question as to whether I still retained that peachy 
verdancy which is supposed to characterize the 
Freshman class, she hastened to explain that my 
youthful bloom alone had led her into such a 
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mistake, and she had a deep conviction that 
intellectually I was ‘““much more older than my 
looks.” This incident afforded me a double pleasure, 
first as an evidence that the Freshies had all proper 
reverence for their seniors, and, secondly, because 
it enabled me to repel the imp who quoted 
Campbell. 

Suddenly it dawned upon me, that my supporters 
were Senior English girls who detected in me a 
resemblance to the Weird sisters. I went to 
Shakespeare for comfort but the contemplation of 
his “secret, black and midnight hags” did not 
afford it. Fora weary seven nights did the matter 
trouble me till I finally gave it up in despair, for 
though I agreed with the imperfect speakers in 
being “‘ on the earth,” yet I could completely reason 
away a belief in my resemblance to the other 
inhabitants of this terrestrial sphere. Finally I 
decided to give up seeking the ‘ Wherefore of the 
Why ” and turn iny attention to the practical duties 
of my new office. 

The first of those were along bistorial lines, I 
have been unable to secure “ original authorities’ 
dealing with the’ ren:ote part of society so will have 
to confine my remarks to more recent times. I am 
glad to say that since my first connection with the 
Levana as a Freshman of the class of ’99 there has 
been a marked growth and improvement in the 
society both financially and numerically. Notwith- 
standing the raising of the fee this year, our mem- 
bership has increased and the attendance at our 
meetings is but one evidence out of many that the 
interests of the Levana lie close to the hearts of the 
girls of Queen’s. 

Our sanctum has not yet achieved that air of 
cosiness and comfort which is our ideal. But 
looking back to its appearance two years ago, when 
the walls presented a vast area of dirty whiteness, 
when no mats relieved the bleak, bare coldness of 
the floor, when the Curators before and after each 
session of the Levana or Y. W. had the back-break- 
ing exercise of dragging about the benches ot the 
Latin Room, and cushions and rockers were 
conspicuous only by their absence, we feel that a 
great advance has been made. When the improve- 
ments decided upon at our last meeting have been 
carried out we may congratulate ourselves upon 
having a comfortable, well-provided room at our 
disposal. 

Much remains to be done, and we can only 
advance slowly; but if the girls continue to mani- 
fest the interest shown in the past and present years 
it requires no prophetic voice to predict that before 
the end of this century our room will be a source of 
pride and satisfaction to those permitted to enter 
within its walls, I challenge contradiction when | 
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foretell that ere the knell of the zoth century is 
tolled the precincts of the Levana will be so enlarged 
that no one here present will recognize it. A 


beautiful gothic structure rises before my view, . 


provided with Library, Reading Rooms, Reception 
and Assembly Halls and many cosy nooks into 
which the student may retire to enjoy sweet 
converse with a few select friends, over cups of 
Blue Ribbon Tea prepared instantaneously upon 
the mere pressure of a button. The dainty feet of 
our successors tread upon mossy carpets and their 
zsthetic tastes find satisfaction in the beautiful 
works of art scattered profusely about. Here a 
beautiful Greek statue of exquisite form, there the 
* glowing canvass pleases the eye, wearied not by 
simple German and Greek literature which is 
reserved for light reading but by the hieroglyphic 
labyrinths of Hebrew, Sanscrit and Arabic, and at 
the same time the philosophic mind is most deeply 
impressed by the relationship between appearance 
and reality. 

But I am drawing out my telescope too far;:my 
prophetic vision is becoming dim and I must fix it 
upon objects less remote. Besides, the girls of 
Queen's, like their sex in general, are more concern- 
ed with their own immediate future than with the 
coming woman, her advantages and aims. Santa 
Claus, pluin pudding and mince pie are in too near 
a prospect to permit our fancy long to dwell upon a 
time beyond a present year. Scenes of happy 
re-unions, of joyful hours, of true Christmas cheer, 
throng npon my sight. In view of the near approach 
of the anniversary of the angel’s song, ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good-will to men,” your prophetess can utter 
no better wish than the prayer of Tiny Tim,—‘ God 
bless us—every one.” 


Divinity Hall. 
NOTES. 

HE members of the Hall have returned in full 
force after the holidays. Considering the 
amount of plum pudding and Christmas tur- 

key reported to have been consumed, they have 
survived remarkably. Some have been engaged in 
cultivating their hirsute adornments with very suc- 
cessful results, so much so that the principal was 
moved to remark that he noticed some new faces 1n 
class. 

C. A, Ferguson, of the first year, has joined the 
M.M.P.A., in other words has embarked upon the 
sea of matrimony. We extend congratulations and 
wish him bon voyage. 

Rev. J. D. Scott, of Toronto, who has been lectur- 
ing in Manitoba College is giving usa six weeks 
course of lectures on Systematic Theology. 


We welcome back T. J. Clover, J. R. Frizzell and 
G. R. Lowe to the bosom of the Hall. 

A meeting of the third year students was held on 
Monday last. Mr. Turnbull was chosen as Valedic- 
torian in the graduating class. 

| Above overlooked last tssue.| 


Sermons are not always in vain. Only two weeks 
ago a second year divinity was so impressed with 
the speaker’s words regarding the infinite value of 
one’s time that he began to muse thus :—Taking a 
very conservative estimate, I have spent during my 
short life in shaving 4o and 5 days of 10 hours each 
hard labour. This has left me a wiser but blacker 
man. Henceforth this time shall be spent in the 
company of higher critics and members of the M.M. 
p.A. Such is the evolution of the leader of “the 


bewhiskered populists.” 


Christ did not come to cramp any one’s manhood; 
He came to broaden it. He did not come to destroy 
our manhood; He came to fulfil it. A thorough- 
going Christian is a man with a stronger reason, 
kinder heart, firmer will, and richer imagination 
than his fellows—one who has attained to his height 
in Christ. A bigot, or a prig, or a weakling is a 
half-developed Christian, one not yet arrived at full 
age. 
What ought a Christian to read? Every book 
which feeds the intellect. Where ought he to go? 
Every place where the moral atmosphere is pure 
and bracing. What ought he todo? Everything 
that will make character. Religion is not negative, 
a giving up this or that, but positive, a getting anda 
possessing. If a inan will be content with nothing 
but the best thought, best work, best friends, best 
environment, he need not trouble about avoiding 
the worst. The good drives out the bad. There 
are two ways of lighting a dark room; one is to at- 
tack the darkness with candles; the other is to open 
the shutters and let in the light. When light 
comes, darkness goes. There are two ways of form- 
ing character; one is to conquer our sins, the other 
is to cultivate the opposite virtues. The latter plan 
is best because it is surest—the virtue replaces the 
sin. 

Christianity is not a drill; it is life, full, free, 
radiant and rejoicing. What a young man should 
do is not to vex himself about his imperfections, but 
to fix his mind on the bright image of Perfection; 
not to weary his ‘soul with rules, but to live with 
Christ as one liveth with a friend. There is one 
way to complete manhood, and that is, fellowship 
with Jesus Christ.—Ian MacLaren, 


De Robis Robilibus. 


IRST Student—* When is the Minister of Fin- 

f ance going to move the House into Committee 
of Supply?” 

Second Ditto—“ He’s not going to.” 

First Student—“ How’s that?” 

Second Student— Why, because he can’t budget.” 


Junior (excitedly)—“ Look at the Freshman wear- 
ing a graduate’s gown; who is he ?” 

Sophomore—‘t Why that’s the tutor in Moderns.” 
Junior collapses. 


Marcus Antonius (after lengthy speech by Hagar, 
during which the speaker has quenched his thirst at 
regular intervals with Adam's Ale)—‘ Well, actually 
this is the first time in my life that I ever saw a 
wind-mill run by water power.” 


Serenading party sings tor the benefit of the Pro- 
fessor of the Humanities: 

‘“* How important we would feel, 
Swee le wee dum bum ! 

Tf we could only sing John Pecl ! 
Swee le wee dum bum! 

But no young man at Cambridge taught 
Would give to Clementine a thought. 


Now is THe Time ‘ro SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Weekly Repository of Contentporancous Thought and Research 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity. 


Iilustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies 10 Cents. 


THE » HoMILETIC « REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and discussion of practical issues, 
Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2.50. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World. With Valuable Illustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 
J.T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘International Missionary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Qberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England. 


Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance. 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CoO., 
it Richmond St. W., Toronto. 


Single 
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The mathematical member of the staff who 
attended the first session of the Mock Parliament 
has been spending his spare moments in working 
out some Mock Parliament geometry. It has been 
kept a dead secret but a few scraps have got into 
our hands, and, from a perusal, we would certainly 
advise the author to desist. Here is a few samples: 

Postulates (with Authorities.) 


All Parliaments are Mock Parliaments—vide 
Burnette, 


The Speech from the Throne may be seconded 
any number of tines—vide Hoppins. 

A speech that cannot be memorized may be read, 
but it is the described as ‘“copius notes "—vide 
Barker. 

Axioms. 

If a line be drawn to include all the members on 
the Opposition benches then will the leader of the 
Opposition be found somewhere within that line. 

Every ruling that coincides exactly at all points 
with the views of the Government is said (by them) 
to’be a square ruling. 


Student (in junior Hebrew) —‘“ How long were the 
Cherubs left at the gate of the Garden ?” 


Professor (sternly) —* We are not told anything 
about their length,” 


vvv 








_ Text Books, College Supplies, and 
Miscellaneous and Standard Works 


at very lowest prices. Orders for 





Books by mail promptly and care- 
fully attended to. vt vt vt ut ut ut vt 


R.UGLOW & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





JOHN HBNDERSON & Go., 
86 PRINCESS STREET, 7 KINGSTON. 


GEORGE MILLS & CO., 


WELLINGTON STREET 


Newest Styles.,, fe FATS 





---Lowest Prices. 





The well-dressed Student always purchases 
x*shis Furnishings fromutyt 


2 JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES..... 








Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 
Whether tn Arts 


or Medicine.... 


20 per cent. Discount 
for you at 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 


—— 


R.H. ELMER, ~ 
Fashionable - Hair-Dressing - Parlor 


161 Princess Street, Kingston. 


oe AT ALL HOURS. 
WANTED! 


Student Freshmen 
To purchase their College Gowns from us. 


Student Sophomores 3 
To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, Ties, Socks, Braces 


and Underwear. 


Student Juniors : 
To select from our new stock a nice Fall or Winter Over- 


coat in Frieze or Blue Beaver. L. E. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $ro,00, worth almost double the money. 


Student Seniors 
To remember that for many years we have made the 
Regulation Laureating Hood in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom. 


You will find us on the CRUMLEY BROS. 


Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 


—_——— 














Christianity and Idealism (new), $1.75. 
Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
Selections, Comte, Mill and Spencer, $1.25. 
Hedonistic Theorles, $1.25. 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25, 


——— 


F, NISBE.T, The Corner Book Store. | 339 
F. NISBET, The Gorner Boon ole 


AL STRACHAN 
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PROFESSIONAL 


CARDS, 


DR. O. W. DALY, _ 


Dental Surgeon, 


1399 Princess St., Kingston. Over Standard Bank. 


R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
Dentist, 





230 1-2 Princess Street, Kingston, Ontario. 


Special attention paid to Oral Deformities. 


JOHN MUDIE, B.A., 
Barrister, &¢., 
Clarence Street, 


McINTYRE & McINTYRE, 
Barristers, Solicitors, &¢., 
King Street, Kingston, Ont, 


DALTON & STRANGE, 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, - - Kingston, Ont. 
ES LTS 
aa nigcoeacinaterdigass: 


A. E. HUNT, 


HAIR DRESSING anp 
Fopcbedetebeededebedetedebetedetobebebdebebobebde 





Kingston, Ont. 








SHAVING PARLOR... 


KINGSTON. 


Eoefocfonoeboebe rhe ofeefoode 





For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atueut 


a THE AULIC 
-. CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION.... 


J. J. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON. 


I. H. BRECK _---ELECTRICIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
o¢¢ 








SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights. Electric 
Heaters. Beils and Annunclators. 


o¢¢ 
Repairs of all kinds promptly attended to. 


King Stret. eeee Telephone 94, 


Headquarters for Skates and Hockey ut 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. w wt vt 


Liberal Discount to Students. 
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K. W. SNIDER’S PHOTO PARLORS 


224 PRINCESS STREET, 38 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE. 


Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


F. W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN_24e~ 
WIG Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, &c., &c. 


ZN SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 











SPE NCER BROS For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 
*? w and made in the latest approved 
FASHIONABLE TAILORS, , fashion at the lowest possible 

119 Princess Street, - KINGSTON. - cash price... 








To the Students and Friends 


. i a A 
pcetaes We are grateful to you for this space as a medium of 
introducing our business to you. We are Photographers, 
and after expending considerable money in getting every- 
thing built and equipped in the finest American Plan, we 
are prepared to give you the latest in Pose and Finish. We 


have a large line of Frames, Wall Paper, &c. Come in and 
get acquainted. All welcome, 


D. A. WEESE & CO., 


121 PRINCESS STREET. "PHONE NEW STORE. 


















ESTABLISHED 1662. 


JAMES REID, 


The Leading Undertaker and 
Furniture Manufacturer & 
254 and 256 Princess Street, - Kingston. 


eOoed 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE A SPECIALTY..... 
seve AMBULANCE CALL ’PHONE 147A. 


The comfortable, good-wearing 


L kind of Underwear will be found 


COPYRIGHT. 1892 


RDY & COo., 


123 PRINCESS STREET. 





oOo 


ROBT J. REID, Manager 


T with us, 50c., 75c., $5.00. x 2 
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Ce Grant-Lucas debate, occurring, as it did, 





too late for any notice in our late issue, calls 
for some reference, though it be rather out of 
date in the present. An event which called for 
such attention from the whole country can surely 
not be overlooked by the JouRNaL of the Uni- 
versity whose principal was one of the participants. 
The result, generally, was a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. It was expected that a man who ventured 
to challenge Dr. Grant would have facts and figures 
at command, and some small degree of logic to 
meet and refute the arguments of his opponent. 
Very few who knew anything of the Principal’s 
Power in debate ever doubted his success, but all 
hoped that he might find at least a foeman worthy 
of his steel. Mr. Lucas may be a good-hearted, 
earnest worker in the cause of prohibition, but his 
utter lack of logical scientific method in presenting 
his views made the whole affair unsatisfactory and 
disappointing, to Dr. Grant, as well as to others. 
Any one who is an advocate of prohibition—and 
there are many such within our college halls, despite 
the uncalled-for view of the Witness, that we follow 
Dr. Grant as a flock of sheep—would gladly have 
Seen the opponents more fairly matched. And 
any one who held Dr. Grant’s view as sincerely as 
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he does would gladly have seen as his opponent 
one who could have brought forward at least the 
strongest arguments for prohibition, that they might 
be refuted or stand unshaken. 

We do not believe that prohibition was defended 
in any sense, as it might have been. And on the 
other hand the influence upon the country at large 
will not be anything like so great had both sides of 
the question been presented with equal cogency. 
One effect it certainly will have,-that Dr. Grant will 
not be so willing to turn aside from his busy life as 
a university professor to meet in combat every calf 
that bawls. 

The conduct of the audience merited the praise 
Mr. Lucas bestowed. A few foul-mouthed indi- 
viduals will always be found in a large gathering of 
this kind. Good order, however, was kept through- 
out the debate. The only disturbance was due to 
the lack of courtesy and good sense on the part of 
Mr. Lucas, when he used the expression, ‘ Dr. 
Grant is unfit to be President of Queen’s Univer- 
sity.” It is surely little wonder that an uproar fol- 
lowed for a few minutes. British fair play is al- 
ways desirable, and it will always be given by 
Queen's men to one who has a sense of British 


honor and common politeness. 
*y * 
James Ross has won us afresh. The broad sym- 
pathy of the man, the throbbing heart of the Chris- 
tian pastor, the persuasive power of the preacher, 
remain with the professor whom Queen’s is proud 
to have contributed to Montreal. We are sure his 
words have stirred up the missionary spirit within 
us. While we are impressed with the nobility of 
true missionary effort and feel the great national © 
importance of our home mission work, let us not 
shut our eyes to the need of everyday missionary 
spirit among ourselves. We need something more 
than organized work for next summer’s operations. 
We need this winter a bigger sympathy with our 
fellow-students, a sympathy that will aim at tran- 
scending petty cliques, and will seek to establish 
friendship among all sorts and conditions of men. 
Some of us may think we are morally strong, 
while feeling that we are weak socially. “Let him 
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that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
If ‘he who hath contempt for any living thing hath 
faculties which he hath never used,” do we not find 
remnants of the infancy of thought within us if our 
final judgment of some of our fellows is that we 
have ‘“‘no use for such men.” There is one who 
bids us despair of no man, and it is He who keeps 
us from despairing of ourselves. “ For if ye love 
them that love you, what reward have ye? * * 
And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye 
more than others?” If we associate only with 
those who by nature, training and environment are 
very much like ourselves, we are certainly losing 
opportunities ot broadening our sympathies and 
increasing our missionary power. Fellows who in- 
stinctively dislike one another could give one 
another pointers. If we really knew those fellows 
whom we think too professedly good or too pro- 
fessedly sporty, we would often find our opposites 
capable of deeds of kindness that we wot not of, 
for “God fulfils himself in many ways.” We re- 
joice in the catholicity of our Alma Mater. Let us 
beware of “the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees.” ‘ Whereunto we have already at- 
tained, let us walk by the same rule,” and let us 
never forget that ‘to bear one another’s burdens is 
to fulfil the law of Christ.” 

Charles Kingsley, for example, was a real sport, a 
good writer, a Christian minister, a true home mis- 
sionary. From such men we can learn of a syn- 
thesis, which is not a mere syncretism. 

igs 
* 

The executive of the Ontario Hockey Association 
is attracting considerable attention by its vigorous 
efforts to keep the game free from professionalisin. 
Lovers of amatenr sport are delighted to see an 
executive committee with a strong enough sense of 
duty to make them undertake the difficult and dis- 
tasteful task of investigating every rumour which 
excites suspicion. The clubs which have felt the 
knife strongly denounce the executive as partizan, 
but they will find it hard to convince the public that 
sportsmen with the records of those who compose 
the O.H.A. executive aregathering evidence from all 
over the province, and sifting it with the most care- 
ful deliberation for their own amusement or the in- 
terest of particular teams. In fact most of the let- 
ters which have appeared in the papers in defence 
of the suspended teams have amply justified the 
action of the committee. That the mayor of a city 
should publicly express his opinion that the giving 
of ten dollars apiece to the players of a team “to 
purchase souvenirs” was quite consistent with 
their amateur standing shows that public opinion 
has either no clear view of the difference between 
amateur and professional, or no interest in their 
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separation. -If hockey is to be kept an amateur 
game it must be by the vigilance and firmness of 
the officers of the association. It is a matter for 
congratulation that the officers are this year doing 
their duty so fearlessly, and it is manifestly the 
duty of every lover of sport to strengthen their 
hands. 
a * * 

Quite a number of the students have taken ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the Registration Ac, 
conferring on them the privilege of manhood suf- 
frage. Some who are qualified to register and vote 
here have from their apathy not taken the trouble to 
do so. This may be because they were not strongly 
enough urged by others of their party who were 
more energetic. But it ought to be considered as a 
high privilege by every student to be allowed a 
vote, and to the extent of that vote an influence in 
the government of his country. He should consider 
it a duty to cast his vote upon an intelligent con- 
sideration of the issues at stake. It may be.taken 
for granted that every Tom, Dick and Harry that 
has a vote will be rushed to the polls by the party 
heelers. What can off-set this except the votes of 
the intelligent electors? It is not too much to say 
that no one has a right to criticize the political 
morality of the country who does not use the 


power he has through the ballot of striking a blow 
for reform. 


Contributions and Addresses. 














HORACE AND PERSIUS. 
OMPARISONS, like many useful things, are 
liable to be odious. Antithesis, though a de- 
lightful, is a dangerous avenue to Truth, but 

does lead there notwithstanding if we go carefully. 
So bearing in mind that you can never be so suc- 
cessful in comparing men as things less complica- 
ted, and that poets are apt to be more complicated 
in their structure than the rank and file of us, we 
may set to work, and if we do it delicately we may 
get some good from comparing Horace and Persius. 
To begin, it need hardly be said that both ‘are 
men in the virile sense of the word and both are 
poets. Mommsen, it is true, pronounces Persius 
“the true ideal of a conceited and languid, poetry- 
smnitten boy,” but then Cicero was “a journalist in 
the worst sense of the term.” Boys of genius are 
not unfrequently poetry-smitten, and it is a good 
thing they are, for the world could ill spare such 
people as Keats, Tennyson and Browning, who 
were all pretty badly smitten as boys, or even the 
poet of my own city, who made himself a name for 
ever and died at seyenteen—Thomas Chatterton. 
Languid Persius was not, if his poems go for any- 
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thing, for never was such work done by the languid; 
and I don’t think he was conceited, and if he was, 
after all he was young and gifted and died before 
the conceit could wear off. The intensity and earn- 
estness of Persins’ work stamps him Man emphati- 
cally. 

Andrew Lang in his amusing Letters to Dead 
Authors, begins one to Mr. Alexander Pope: 


From mortal gratitude decide, my Pope, 
Have minds immortal more to fear or hope ? 


A profound question. Horace for one has suffered 
at the hands of his admirers. His odes are so ex- 
quisite, his humour so playful, and his touch so 
vivid, that.most readers have made Horace the pas- 
“sionate lover of every Lyde or Lydia he put in his 
pages. At this rate what a Mormon was Tennyson! 
Or again if he dare write odes about Bacchus, we 
shake our heads and think what a pity it was there 
was no Prohibition in Rome. Yet if Horace, when 
speaking in his true character, says anything it is 
that he loves moderation. Aurea mediocritas is his 
mistress more than any Lyde of the lot. We miss, 
in the inebriate lover of Lydia we have sketched, 
the soldier who fought for Brutus and never forgot 
the fact though pardoned by the powers that were, 
and the man who could tell the Emperor he would 
not devote himself to poetic panegyric, though his 
Muse loyally supported every act of the Emperor 
for the glory and good of his country. Let this then 
be our postulate that our two poets were both men 


and real men. 

Now taking up their works, the first thing that im- 
Presses us is the difference of style. Here a diffi- 
culty meets us. We have lost Lucilius, who in- 
fluenced both, and while Persius as the younger 
man and the less experienced might be more in- 
fluenced than Horace by him, we are in the dark to 
some extent. Quintilian tells us that the style of 
Horace was terser and purer than Lucilius,—in 
other words Horace was more emancipate from his 
master than Persius. This is exactly the point. 


Horace in spite of and because of all the influences 


that shaped him developed a style of his own, which 
while posterity 


contemporaries imitated in vain, terit 
More modestly contents itself with pronouncing it 
inimitable. Petronius’ phrase cuviosa felicitas and 
Quintilian’s verbis felicissime audax describe the style 
exactly. It is inspiration the child of care and 
Courage. Every one is struck by his success i 
what he calls the callida junctura—the happy wed- 
lock of incompatibles—¢.6» splendide mendax. It Is 
hardly so much as Virgil’s gift 
“out of three sounds to frame, not a fourth sound, but a 
Star,” 


but we cannot all be magicians. In short, no read- 


er of Horace but is struck with the gratia and jucun- 
ditas that impressed Quintilian. 

Now Persins is accused by Professor Munro of 
“hardness and thinness and forced wit,” and by 
Mr. Postgate of being ‘‘a conscious pedant,” while 
Mr. Heitland imputes to him “crabbed phrases.” 
To the last I would recommend my client to plead 
guilty at once. His language is crabbed and stiff— 
very awkward indeed at times, but no one who has 
read himn with any degree of sympathy could call 
him a conscious pedant. That is an essentially ex- 
ternal view. His style distin¢tly lacks the pliability 
of Horace. He weds the incompatible, but they are 
not always happy—they are too often like the hus- 
bands and wives of Ibsen’s plays, and the reader 
would give anything to see them separated. But 
after all awkwardness is not one of the seven deadly 
sins, and it is hardly fair to compare Persius at 
twenty-seven with Horace at fifty-seven. Horace 
deliberately destroyed, we are told, a good deal of 
his early work, and I dare to say might have de- 
stroyed more with advantage. Mountainous phrase- 
ology is never an addition to a poet's charm, but it 
is only the lazy who refuse Browning because as he 
said his poetry is not as easy as cigarette smoking. 

When we come to “forced wit” I think we must 
admit that Persius does joke with difficulty now and 
then, and that while Horace’s early sallies are not 
invariably great, Horace is a man of humour. I 
do not expect he was in company quite the fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellect fancy that Catullus 
was, though I cannot conceive of his being dull. 
But his is the humour of reflection, native wit well 
digested. He hasa genial gift of laughter, and an 
eye for the incongruous. What really great man 
has not? 

All things are big with jest: nothing that’s plain, 
But may be witty, if thou hast the vein. 

This happy sense of contrast and a pretty touch 
in construction mark Horace’s work. His tun is 
generally delicate, for he had this true sign of genius 
about him, that with age his wit grew progressively 
purer. He can pass easily and without ajar from 
grave to gay and back again. What is more, he 
can laugh at himself, aud we laugh with him, with- 


out his losing self-respect or our losing a jot of 


our respect for him. How happy is his playful in- 
sistence on his divine character as an inspired and 
heaven-protected bard, whom wolves flee, whom 
snakes respect, and with whom birds play at Babes 
in the Wood. Yet this Babe of the Wood went 
soldiering, a very Phenix among the dull fowls of 
Brutus and his solemnities, unless perhaps he was 
solemn too, for he was still a student. and nothing 
is so solemn about itself as an undergraduate. Any- 
how he was “no match tor the thews of Cesar 
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Augustus,” and left his shield behind him “ without 
much glory.” It is not every man who could joke 
about such a story, yet Horace does, and Augustus 
was not offended. Liveliness, sprightliness and a 
nimble fancy characterize all his work, while as we 
saw Persius jests less naturally, though not devoid 
of humour either. Contrast Persius’ claim not to be 
a bard with Horace’s claim that he was, and how 
much more amusing is the latter. But the Roman 
world was losing the art of laughter. The hysteri- 
cal laugh of Juvenal and the godless chuckle of 
Lucian are not very pleasing. 

We now come to the content of their work, and as 
we should expect we find more divergence. Horace» 
a freedman’s son (as he frankly owns), bred in Rome 
and Athens, a volunteer for the Old Regime, who 
had to hop with clipped pinions like the rest of the 
volunteers after Philippi (decisis humilis pennis), who 
had hard days till he made his way upward by his 
merits, good sense and good temper, had seen far 
more than Persius. Mores hominum muitorum vidit 
et urbes, and he writes more naturally of what he has 
seen and known, while Persius draws his knowledge 
of the world from others, and knowing it only at 
second-hand cannot write so naturally. In a longer 
and a fuller life, Horace must have had a wider 
range. But furthermore, Horace was born two 
years before Cicero’s consulship, and had seen the 
old order; he had seen Julius rise and die, the 
varying fortunes of the “ Liberators” and of Antony, 
and the rise, the triumph, and the establishment of 
Augustus. It was a wider world in which he had 
lived, over and above his living a wider life. So 
there is more breadth and more accessibility in his 
mind, and his singing has a wider compass. He 
has more notes, and therefore more possibilities of 
variation. I do not say there is more truth, more 
faithfulness to experience in his writing than in 
Persius, but that he has had more opportunity. 
Where he knew his ground, Persius is as surefooted 
as Horace. But as happens with men who deal 
with books his mental processes are obscure because 
rapid, and it is hard sometimes to see the con- 
nection between a thought and what follows it. 
His limited experience and limited humour produce 
in the reader a feeling of abruptness and effort, as 
if he were trying to be Horace without quite achiev- 
ing it. In faét he pleases us most not when he tries 
to be somebody else, whether Horace or Lucilius, 
but when he is himself. As a general law we are 
better pleased with the true rather than the imita- 
tive note. 

I pass to another aspect of the question. The 
critic is bound to be a moralist more or less. He 
who condemns my way is bound to show me what 
he thinks a more excellent way—must whether 
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he will or no. So the satirist is inevitably a preach- 
er. Some men will preach when they are young, 
and the habit wears off. With others it grows with 
age, as it did with Horace. The early Empire was 
an age of preaching. The old walks of life were 
closed, the old interests gone, and the old order had 
changed, and men’s hearts were failing them for 
fear. They turned from without to within to find, 
if they could, something durable and permanently 
valuable. It was an age of philosophy, an age of 
sadness and uneasiness. There were those who 
stayed themselves in ritual—in the rites of the 
Egyptian, the Phrygian or the Jew. But the letter- 
ed turned to philosophy. Lucretius had preached 
with a Wesleyan fervour a divine non-entity and a 
world of chance and emptiness. Virgil and Horace 
had listened. And Virgil, as many a passage 
shows, had caught his great accents. Nor was 
Horace unaffected. As age came on, each began to 
turn from the phenomenal to the real, and each 
would renounce mere literature for philosophy. 
Virgil was meaning to finish his /Eneid, and then 
permanently devote himself to the philosophers. 
Horace actually did drop ode-making for reading, 
and his epistles show again and again the reality of 
the change. Throughout he had preached (so far 
as he could preach) contentment, moderation, self- 
mastery. Now he is more explicit than ever. Life 
is real, life is earnest, and Lyde and Lydia have 
gone where Claribel low-lying and rate pale Marga- 
ret went—have gone so entirely, leaving not a 
wrack behind, that if his public had had anything 
of his humour they could never have supposed 
Horace to be a very thoroughgoing libertine. For 
this is not the zeal of the convert, it is merely the 
development and restatement of what he has sung 
in his odes, 

And yet with all this earnestness on Horace’s 
part, one has the feeling it is more the passion of 
quest than of attainment. Here it is a contrast 
with Persius. Persius has the certainty of convic- 
tion. He has no doubt but that he has the know- 
ledge which can make men happy and keep them 
so. Perhaps this again is a mark of youth. There 
is no sadness about him, he is confident and happy 
in his youth and his knowledge. It may astonish 
some to have it suggested that the dominant impres- 
sion Horace gives is melancholy. But note the 
frequency with which Death and Fate and Neces- 
sity recur in his writings, and the repetition of the 
advice nil admirar: (no strong emotion). Lucretius’ 
petiees for human ills was no hereafter and no 
divine. Horace’s is rather right attitude, but as 
right attitude is hard to attain, and even those 
who get nearest it like Horace himself are least sat- 
isfied by it, this view of life is bound to lead to sadness, 
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What was Horace’s philosophic position? He 
tells us he was ‘‘a pig of Epicurus’ herd,” and an 
admirer of Aristippus the philosopher of sensations, 
and he shows he was interested in Stoicism, despite 
his fondness for laughing at Stoic paradoxes. He 
was by no means a thoronghgoing Stoic, and he 
certainly was not an Epicurean in the grosser sense 
of the term and hardly in the finer. Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri is his best description. The 
systems approached each other in inculcating a 
ruled life. Epicurus was a garden lover and a 
panegyrist of friendship and so was Horace. His 
love of his Sabine place and his affection for Mece- 
nas are his mainsprings. But Horace goes further. 
The Epicurean withdrew from civil life and stood 
aside. The volunteer of 42 might have been for- 
given for standing aside, but he did not. He does 
not seem to have had a personal enthusiasm for 
Augustus, but he is enthusiastic (breaking the 
Epicurean rule he preaches) for the moral reforma- 
tion and the restoration of Kome’s imperial great- 
ness for which Augustus worked. No man essen- 
tially Epicurean could be a patriot, and Horace was 
a patriot. This incidentally offers a contrast with 
Persius, for in Persius’ day patriotism was a need- 
less and impossible sentiment. Sellar very aptly 
attributes to Horace a vein of natural inherited 
orrective of his Epicurean fancies and 


Stoicism, ¢ 
A Puritan descent and upbringing are 


tendencies. 
ineradicable. 
in another point the two schools agreed in dis- 
agreeing. The one set God outside the universe, 
the other confused Him with it. Consequently in 
neither case was He at all accessible. If the world 
is running itself, as the Stoic said, or dependent on 
chance as the Epicurean preferred, it lacked per- 
sonal management. At a time like the age ot 
Horace the lack was bound to be felt, and felt very 
The world was off the old tracks and no 
one felt sure about there being any others. What 
was to betall the world then? Now even the 
thoroughgoing Stoic who substituted duty for God, 
and inculcated right conduct and right thought 
without reference to any hereafter or anything 
without, is unhappy enough, as we can see from the 
diary of Marcus Aurelius. One needed to be very 


young to be satisfied with this, as Persius was. But 


Horace had seen more, and was an older man, and 
jency of man for him- 


could not believe in the suffic 
self as the younger poet did. He knew from experi- 
ence how frail is the will, and how wretched a life 

ll to secure the level 


can be from the failure of the wi et : 
of attainment at which it aims ; how easy itis to aim 


at ideals beyond one’s strength, and how sad to 


learn that they are so, 


paintully. 
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Se quaeret quid agam, dic multa et pulchra minantem 
quia 

quas noenere sequar, fugiam que profore credam, 

Epp. i, 8. 

Is not this a note of despair, and has it not the 
ring of truth? And yet withal he is merry, he is 
cheerful, he is lively. He has endless good humour. 
He can joke light-heartedly, lecture his friends or 
himself as may be, and not forget a flourish of fun 
at the end of his discourse. It is a snperficial view 
of humour, which finds it inconsistent with gravity. 
Your punster and your bus driver only see the out- 
side of things. The humourist who goes within is 
at once graver and more amusing. The most 
serious character Shakespeare drew spends half his 
time in excellent fooling. Nobody could accuse 
Hamlet of a lack of seriousness, and yet how 
naturally and spontaneously comes the humour with 
which he cloaks his sadness from those he suspects. 
It is the dull men who are solemn all the time. 


vivere nec recte nec suaviter 


All at once, large-looming from his wave, 
Out leaned, chin hand-propped, pensive on the ledge, 
A sea-worn face, sad as mortality, 
Divine with yearning after fellowship. 
Ah, but there followed tail-splash, frisk of fin ! 
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So Horace is merry and grave by turns, and, a 
thing which staggers the solemn people, he is both 
at once. 

Quamquam ridentem dicere verum 
quid vetat ? Satt. 1, i, 24. 
Both moods are equally natural, and in both his art 
shows to equal advantage. 

Persius has less fun, less spirits, less experience, 
and is not an occasional but a confirmed Stoic. 
Like the Stoics he took a bee-line and stuck to it. 
A limited range offered less temptation to be eclec- 
tic, and the man of one idea (whatever the value of 
the one idea) gets more credit for consistency than 
perhaps he deserves. 

I have dealt only with a few of the more obvious 
points of likeness and difference, and it may be 
thought that I have made too much of my antithe- 
ses, but at any rate I began with a warning against 
the dangers of the method. In places—perhaps 
throughout—the reader may feel compelled to re- 
vise my verdict of one or the other poet. For one 
point only I will make a stand, that first of all he 
read both of them sympathetically, with full allow- 
ance for the age and the career of each. Then I 
feel he cannot fail to find with me that respect 


grows with knowledge in both cases. 


RECENT FICTION, 
A few years ago, when Gilbert Parker was giving 
the students of Divinity Hall and some half dozen 
enthusiasts in Arts lessons in elocution, no one could 
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have forecast that his name would so soon be 
familiar in every part of the Empire. But so it is; 
and having gained renown in Australia, in England 
and in the United States, Canadians are beginning 
to give his work their serious consideration. The 
splendidly bound Canadian edition of his novels, 
with the Maple Leaf designs on the cover, that the 
Copp, Ciark Co., of Toronto, are issuing, is the best 
tribute that has yet been paid to any Canadian 
writer. 


Several years ago I read ‘When Valmond came 


to Pontiac "—read it hurriedly, as one is apt to read . 


a paper-covered novel—and was not impressed with 
it; indeed, thought it light, trivial, commonplace, 
impossible ; but the excellent form in which it is now 
published tempted me to read it again, and I find it 
necessary to correct my impressions. 


It is a book splendidly finished, with perhaps 
greater literary care than he has displayed in any 
other of his stories, not even excepting ‘‘ The Seats 
of the Mighty.” In his early days Gilbert Parker 
courted the poetic muse, and, though he no longer 
puts his thought in verse form, he has not deserted 
his early love. Valmond reads at times like a 
poem, and here and there the lyrical cry of the true 
poet gives the words a rhythm as measured as the 
most carefully wrought poem. The characters, too, 
are fanciful creatures, glowing with the sunlight of 
the poet’s mind. Valmond, Parpon, Sergeant: 
Lagroin are all strikingly unreal, yet strikingly en- 
tertaining; into them the poet has breathed an 
imaginative existence ; the flowers of his fancy fall 
about them as they move on their way. 

With what consummate skill, too, he has created 
the story! All through this history of Valmond 
Napoleon we question ourselves, was he “Prince or 
Barber ?” and the answer is as difficult as it was to 
the question concerning Stockton’s book, ‘The 
Lady or The Tiger.” When for a moment it seems 
settled that he was a valet the mind revolts against 
the conclusion, and we breathe a sigh of relief when 
in the end he is rehabilitated as a prince. 

* ok 3S * * 

America has no more entertaining writer than 
Frank R. Stockton. His stories attract, his wit 
sparkles, and his keen sense of humour pervades 
every page. His latest novel, “The Great Stone of 
Sardis,” shows no diminution in his powers, al- 
though it at times seems to be a somewhat hurried 
performance. 

If it were aserious book it would be altogether 
too daring, but being humorous it is easy to ac- 
cept the transcendent genius of Roland Clewe, 
scientist, and his discoveries of the North Pole and 
the centre of the earth. But we have a teeling that 
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Mr. Stockton is not a wise book-maker, Marion 
Crawford, for example, would have made two fat 
novels out of the same material and left room for 
several others to grow out of these. Indeed it 
would have been better art had the writer dealt 
with the discovery of the Pole in one book, and his 
astonishing Artesian Ray in another. These two 
things are in no way connected with each other, and 
the only connecting link between them is the name 
Roland Clewe. The Artesian Ray story has no 
doubt been suggested by the X ray studies, and will 
not be found to have the interest that clusters 
about the voyagers after the Pole. It lacks a Sarah 
Black, and without Sarah and Sammy the book 
would be like Martin Chuzzlewit with the immor- 
tal Sairey Gamp left out. In this part of “The 
Great Stone, too; a serious interest will be found. 
How useless after all was the discovery of the 
North Pole. What could Sammy do with it when 
he did find it? As he stood in the ring on the deck 
which he made over it with his fur cap in one hand 
and the American flag in the other, he “did not 
speak for a few moments, but turned slowly round 
as if desirous of availing himself of the hitherto un- 
known privilege of looking southward in every di- 
rection.” That was all. He put a buoy on it, it is 
true, and left it there, so that future explorers 
might know where it was. 

Anyone who has read the saga of that modern 
Viking, Nansen, must have felt as he perused the 
thrilling pages of “Farthest North,” that all of that 
expenditure of money, of daring, of energy, was 
futile, that even if he had reached the Pole hu- 
manity would be no better for his labors, that 
about all we could say of his discovery would be, 
one man has had the “ hitherto unknown privilege 
of looking southward in every direction.” 

A short time ago one ot the American magazines 
discussed the question whether or not Frank Stock- 
ton was a humorist, “The Great Stone of Sardis” 
proves him both a wit and a humorist without a 
peer among the present-day writers of America. 

x x * * * * 

Russia has long been a hunting-ground for ro- 
mances. One of the latest and ablest workers in 
this field is Mr. Fred. Whishaw, whose last book, 
‘A Tsar’s Gratitude,” is being favorably reviewed. 
It deals, of course, with the Tsar aud the Nihilists, 
and has some very Strong situations. The opening 
chapters, dealing with the eventful 5th of November 
at Inkerman, are Particularly good. But when Mr. 
Whishaw leaves the “moving accidents by flood 
and field” he shows a distinct falling off in power. 
He lacks the epic pen that is needed to deal dra- 
matically with men and women in the high places 
of society, and asa result his men of the Russian 
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‘court talk and act like somewhat vulgar middle- 


class Englishmen. 
The flooding of the Nevais admirably told, but 


unfortunately Maurus Jokai has handled this same- 


theme in “The Green Book,” and with the magic 
of the vivid pen of the great Hungarian laureate 
before one, even the good and thrilling work of an 
ordinary writer becomes colorless and common- 


place. 
T. G. M. 
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AUNTIE—A CHARACTER SKETCH. 

It is Sabbath morning in the backwoods. An 
old woman of medium height, somewhat bent with 
the weight of years, and simply attired in a plain 
brown dress, calico sunbonnet, and brown shawl of 
the richest of stuff, brought many years ago from 
Scotland, stands by the roadside in front of her log 
cabin eagerly looking westward. She holds in her 
hand a bible, the gift of some kind friend, neatly 
tied up in a white handkerchief. She is watching 
for the “meenister,” with whom she expects to get 
a ride to the church, 2 distance of three miles. 
Many a time she has walked and would this morn- 
ing, but the man who occupies the pulpit, for whom 
she will always have the greatest respect because 
of his office, if she can find no better reason, has 
promised to give her a ride every Sabbath morning. 

Such was Auntie as saw her, when, as student 
missionary in that district, I used with teain and 
buckboard to approach her home on the way to my 
Morning appointment at S As soon as I 
was within hailing distance she always shouted, 
“enid mornin’.” And I wish I could give expression 
to the fine emphatic burr with which she spoke that 
syllable “morn.” It would be worth preserving by 
Means of the gramaphone. Long years of hard 
Pioneering life had left deep furrows in her face. 
She had large, sympathetic brown eyes, with an 
ugly sore generally covered with a plaster beneath 
the left one, while in her countenance there was an 
expression not of depth, but of sincere good-will, 
kindliness and unbounded fone at eo. 
She would firmly grip my hand, and long and vigor- 
ously shake it in a horizontal direction, and never 
vertically, as people usually do. Then she would 


Clinb into the rig. 


But just here let us say something of her history. 
She was born and brought up in the large and pro- 
gressive parish of M--——in Roxboroughshire, 
Scotland, and afterwards lived nine years in Edin- 
burgh. From her earliest days the church and its 
ministers had occupied a large place in Auntie’s 
life, and she was privileged to listen to such men as 
Chalmers, Guthrie, Duff, McCheyne and the 
Bonars. Thirty years ago she came to this 
country, meeting her husband, who had preceded 
her, in Halifax, and they immediately went to the 
backwoods of Ontario, drawn thither by the pto- 
inise of free grant land. There, at the age of 
seventy-six, she is now spending her declining 
years. Her Canadian life has been a very lone- 
some one. She has never been more than probably 
six or eight miles from her home since they éettled, 
never having since seen even a village. But she is 
well and favorably known far and wide throughout 
that section of country. It were hardly possible for 
a traveller to approach her home and not hear of 
her from the people long before he reached it. 
And should anyone pass that way and not come in, 
she would consider it grievous indeed. The visitor, 
too, sees and hears some things, the relating of 
which will afterwards interest many a company of 
his companions. We cannot take time to tell of 
the old albums, which give evidence of having been 
turned over many a time during the lonely hours of 
the past, the stories connected with the originals of 
those quaint old pictures, and the gifts of which she 
tells, evidencing the marvellously unaccountable 
kindness of ‘‘a body” toher. Visitors forinerly, as 
Auntie says, “hed ther denner in oor hoose,” but 
few care now to stay for a meal. Their farm is 
very poor, and they have with difficulty made a 
living, but they have always been ready to Rive 
their best to the stranger. But Auntie was gener- 
ous, not alone in her hospitality ; she would give 
the last thing she had to any one who needed it or 
had done something for the church or for herself. 
She had brought many valuable articles with her 
from Scotland, the gifts of friends there, and 
throughout that and the neighboring community it 
was not an uncommon thing to find a heavy silver 
spoon or some other such article among the com- 
monest of metal ware, the gift of Auntie at some 
time for some fancied kindness. A young man who 
had taken an interest in getting the church seated 
was given a very valuable ring, the last that she 
had. Yet she could not bear to cause anyone trou- 
ble. Their old log house, which had once been one 
of the best in the community, was now sadly in 
need of repair. Kind friends had time and again 
offered to restore it, but Auntie and Uncle Sandy 
would not listen to their proffers, “It’s guid 
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eneuch for auld folk like us. It'll last as lang as we 
live, and we wudna like tae be that muckle tribble 
tae a’ the folk wha hae been sae kind tae us,” she 
once said to me. Many people believed the sore on 
her face a cancer, but she was uncomplaining and 
very reticent to speak of it. Ivery arrangement 
had once been made to take her to the nearest 
town for medical treatment, a few gentlemen volun- 
teering all expense, but Auntie would not go. “A 
wudna be that muckle tribble tae ma freends. A’ 
canna live Jang th’ noo anywa, an’ a’m feared they 
dochters wud hert me,” was Auntie’s reply to their 
urgent requests. 

I. of course, when I first became acquainted with 
Auntie, called her Mrs. R- But she soon 
said to me: ‘“ Nabody ca’s ne Mrs. R— 
A‘body ca’s me Auntie.” 

As soon as she was into the rig, | always enquired 
alter her health, and invariably received the answer, 
“A’m juist ma ordinar’”. If she were further ques- 
tioned as to her habitual state of health, she would 
say: “Oh weel, an auld body like me canna ex- 
pec’ tae be as weel as a bairn. A’ hae’ ma pains 
an’ aches, but a’m weel eneuch for an auld body.” 
She had a very strong and undisguised admiration 
for her husband, as will appear in the progress of 
the narrative, and to ask regarding herself would 
always cause her to speak of him. ‘ Sandy hes tae 
work hard an’ he’s gettin’ o’er auld tae work sae 
hard. He’s away lang syne, but he’s no feelin’ 
vera weel th’ day.” Then she would immediately 
tell what strangers, if any, had arrived in the com- 
munity during the week, saying: ‘A’ gaed awa’ up 
tae see him an’ axed him oot tae th’ chirch, A’m 
expec’in’ him oot th’ day. Ye maun veesit him.” 
She was always especially pleased when the immi- 








grant or visitor happened to be a Presbyterian, and’ 


would then add, “for ye ken he’s one o' oor ain 
folk, a Presbyterian.” If he happened to be other- 
wise, she would say, ‘“He’s a Meethodist body,” 
concluding with the remark, ‘ but guid eneuch for 
a’ that,” as if that were something not always to be 
expected. 

There was no room in Auntie for anything like 
ill-will or backbiting. One conld tell when she dis- 
liked anyone by the way in which she left him alone. 
In fact, there was only one thing that would make 
her speak reprehensively of a person, and that was 
to hear him find fault with her neighbors, the 
S-——-— folk. The Presbytery, being unable to se- 
cure a regular worker, had for a few weeks during 
the previous winter sent into that section an evan- 
gelist whose vocabulary was especially rich in vigor- 
ous descriptives. His attacks upon the people for 
their use of tobacco would sometimes recur to 
Auntie’s mind, and in a mild, protestirfg way she 
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would speak of them. ‘I’ ivery sermon except ane 
he spak’ against th’ *bacca, and ‘i that ane he talked 
a’ th’ time aboot whuskey.” And very emphati- 
cally, “‘A’d raither do wi’oot ma bre’d as hae 
Sandy do wi'oot his ’bacca.” 

But her talk always ultimately drifted to her 
church life in Scotland. How eloquent she would 
grow over the preaching of those divines, long since 
passed away. Now she was talking vigorously of 
how the great Duff made his grand appeal for Indian 
missions, how she, at that time a Sabbath-school 
teacher, was appointed to collect, and everybody, 
even servant girls, gave so much. Then, without 
the slightest notice of change of subject, she was 
telling of the time when McCheyne visited the 
south of Scotland, and so many of her careless 
young friends were converted. Again she was in 
Edinburgh and Guthrie was speaking. Then it 
was her own parish minister, Mr. M——--~, or some 
other Free Church divine, for Auntie was strongly 
attached to the Free Church. She would say no 
evil of the auld Kirk, but she would tell of the 
many sacrifices of the Frees. How it would please 
her when J, who had read something of these great 
men, and was anxious to learn more, would question 
her regarding them! As she grew eloquent she 
would lean tar torward, seize my knee, nudge me 
with her shoulder, and then, when it was all over; 
“A sic a grand tine as we hae had the day talkin’ 
o’ they meenisters, I aye like to talk o' they meen- 
isters.” I ventured one day to remark that she 
seemed very much devoted to the Free Church. 
And she replied, “Aye, a’m a bigoted body, but 
Sandy's no bigoted. Sandy’s a U. P., but the U. 
P.’s an’ Frees are juist aboot ane the noo.”-—She 
would have no difference between her and Sandy— 
“Sandy’s no bigoted.” In fact, to hear Auntie talk 
one would fancy that she was possessed of every 
fault in the calendar, while Sandy was absolutely 
free from any. 

Passing over her salutations to all the peo- 
ple at the church, her welcome to the stranger 
and unfaithful attendant, her careful enquiries 
after the absent, let us see her again as she 
starts for home. After a last, long handshake and 
all the people have gone, she gets into the rig again. 
She is in great glee to-day, for many people have 
been out to the service. Before we start she shouts 
to Sandy, who has remained to close the church, 
“Will ye no hae a ride, there’s room ahint us.” But 
Sandy refuses, as afterwards do the others whom 
we overtake. Then she says, as we drive on, “Aye, 
but a’ma forrit body, but Sandy’s no forrit. Sandy 
‘ll no speak for himsel’, But these are Jeems 
Ogilvie’s horses, an' Jeems Ogilvie is ma freend.” 
“The chirch was fy’ th’ day, an’ a'm aye pleased 
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when there’s a chirch fu’ at S——”. Her head was 
raised higher than usual, and her face was glorious- 
ly lighted up. She was rejoicing in seeing the wish 
of her heart realized. A moment’s silence, and 
again she spoke. “There's twa chirches that I like 





mair as a’ the ither chirches 1’ th’ world.” What 
are those two, Auntie? ‘M and S——-—,” 
She 


and there was a far away look in her eyes. 
had before told me of M —, the church of her 
childhood and youth, having on the communion 
roll about 7oo members. I thought of what M 
must be, and of the great churches which she had 
attended in Edinburgh, and I compared them to the 
small, unpainted, unornamented, rough, pine-board 
building, which was known as the S—-—— church, 
and I said, ‘What makes you so like those par- 
ticular two, Auntie?” “Weel, A’ hae gaun tae they 
anes mair as a’ th’ ithers.” Then I remembered 
how she told me of the church-going of her child- 
hood, how as a young woman she “cam’ oot" with 
her people from the auld kirk, and vivid were her 
descriptions of the scenes of those times. Long 
will her picture of the first Sabbath that the Free 
Church was in existence remain in my memory. 
She told me of how over 700 people walked down 
the road together on that eventful Sabbath morn- 
ing, ‘‘na ane o’ us saying to anither ‘Whar ar’ ye 
gaen ? till we cam’ tae th’ partin’ o’ th’ ways, th’ 
ane way leadin’ tae the richt tae th’ auld kirk, 
whar’ we hed gaun a’ oor days, an’ whar’ a new 
meenister wud preach, an’ the ither tae the left tae 
an auld shed whar’ oor ain auld meenister wud 
spak’.” And with what enthusiasm did she tell me 
time and again: “ Ivery ane 0’ us wioot ane o’ us 
saying a wurd tae auither gaed tae th’ left up tae 
th’ auld shed to hear oor ain auld meenister. Aye, 
hoo his ees gleestened when he saw us a’ caim in.” 
“ An’ sic a sermon as we got that day.” And she 
would toss her head, sigh and look far away. 
“There wasna a dry ee’ i’ th’ chirch.” What ef- 
forts, too, she used to have to make to get off early 
enough on the long walk to the evening meeting 
during the week! And was it not here that she re- 
ceived her “ ques-ti-ons ” and partook of her first 
communion. I readily saw why M——-— was so 
dear to her, but why S 2? Bit by bit I had 
gotten her Canadian history from herself and the 
neighborhood, and it was the history of the S—— 
church. When she first came to this country there 
was no church at S———— ad she complained in a 
letter to her cousin, who wrote in reply: “Hae ye 
no yer bible?” And Auntie ever after felt 
ashamed of her weakness. Sandy at first used to 
read a sermon “ra a sermon-book ye ken » in the 
house of Mr. N——. Then I heard of how Sandy 
and she worked for the building of the church. 











And I thought of Sandy’s position as representative 
elder, financial secretary, janitor, &c. The people 
of the neighboring settlement had, moreover, told 
me that their all had gone into the building of that 
church and to the support of ordinances there. 
Many a time she had asked me if I did not think it 
was a “fine wee chirch.” Thirty years of time in 
which its welfare was the chief object of her life, 
tended to give it a large place in her heart. 

Auntie is now silent for a time. Her thoughts 
are back in the earlier days, and she seems to be 
seeing a long way ahead. Then her eyes fall on 
the bouquet which she has in her hand, given to her 
by the children at the church door, and she thinks 
of the people whom she has just left, whose love 
she knows she possesses, while she says: ‘A’ 
body is guid tae me, an’ isna ita wunner,; sic an 
auld yisless (useless) body as a’ am ?” 

When we at length reach her home she turns to 
me and says: “Will ye no hae a glass o’ mulk th’ 
day?” I had taken a glass from her before, but it 
was pure cream, and I was unable to drink it. Sol 
say to her: “If you'll skim it, Auntie, I shall be 
pleased to take it.’ She fixes her eyes on me, and 
with as much reproach in her expression as if I had 
done her mortal injury, she replies: “Div ye think 
I wud gae th’ meenister skem mulk ?” 

One more picture. It is my last Sunday at the 
mission. Auntie is sad to-day because I am going 
away, and next Sabbath, and probably for many 
lonely ones to come, she will not meet with her 
neighbors at the church. ‘Ye maun write tae 
Sandy. A’m no writer, but Sandy’s a guid writer. 
Sandy’s no a talkin’ body like me, but Sandy’s a 
guid writer.” At her gate I get her last long pecu- 
liar handshake, but I do not see her face, for it is 
turned away. ‘A’ canna look at ye, but a’ll see ye 
oot o’ sicht.” The horses start on at a rapid 
pace. Some distance ahead there is a little hill. 
As ] am going over its crest I turn around to get a 
last look at Auntie. There she stands on the spot 
where I left her. She is leaning far forward, 
straining her eyes, which she shades with her 
hands that she may see me as long as possible. 
Thus she is seeing me ‘oot o’ sicht,” as she has 


other student missionaries before me. 


SOME BRITONS | HAVE SEEN. 

There is an atmosphere about a college chapel or 
convocation hall whichis not to be felt in any 
other place on earth. Itisa classic shrine, sacred 
to the memories of men of intellect of the past 
whose pictured faces still grace its cold gray walls ; 
sacred to the hopes and tyrannv of young life pent 
up now and again within its precincts in the pre- 
sent ; and sacred, too, to the future whose achieve- 
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ments and unfoldings lie stored away in the brains 
and ability of the men who will yet walk in its 
aisles. 

In the cathedral-like chapel of the University of 
Pennsylvania—an institution where nearly three 
thousand five hundred young men are preparing for 
the duties of life—I had _ the privilege of seeing and 
hearing one of the best known Biblical scholars of 
the day. If one looks for an imposing presence, if 
one expects an inspiring style, if one hopes to meet 
with the bright eye of the fanatic or the enthusiasm 
of the discoverer, he is bound to be disappointed in 
Canon Thomas Kelly Cheyne. Small features, 
short, considerably stooped, not with age, but with 
the habits and attitude of a sedentary life, hair 
tinged with gray, full beard and small dark eyes, 
nervous, quick, and with an air of having a work to 
do with a desire to do it. Such is something of the 
appearance and style of the man. The air of Ox- 
tord, the very atmosphere of the cloister surrounds 
his every movement. His reading is close and sing- 
song, nothing of the splendid rendition of scripture 
with which our beloved Principal often used to 
thrill us, none of the sympathy with men which the 
student always likes to discern in the man who 
would fit him to meet men in the struggles of life. 

His subject he handles with a master's touch. 
No sign of trepidation, no hesitation, no looking to 
the right hand or to the left, having laid down his 
premises he sweeps into martial array column after 
column of evidence too intricate and too profound 
for the uninitiated to appreciate or follow. He has 
no bitter words for opponents, no sarcasm or ridi- 
cule for those who differ, the hearer is not allowed 
a moment to question the assertion, not so much as 
expected to doubt the absolute correctness of the 
conclusion. No apologies are made, none are 
asked, 

In the whole series of lectures, which were re- 
plete with ancient lore and filled with the most in- 
teresting results of investigation and research, the 
one thing that impressed us, more than even the 
subject matter of the course, was the immense, yea, 
almost infinite, power of the pen. There stood the 
man himself, you would not notice him in a crowd, 
you would not look back at him on the street, yet 
in his realm, and amongst thiaking men in the 
church to-day, perhaps no man's name is better 
known than his, no man’s influence more widely 
felt. 

As he closed the last lecture of his series, carry- 
ing us through the mazes of the Hebrew Psalter, 
and calculating within a hair’s breadth just the 
nature of the ancient Hebrew’s conception of eter- 
nal life and immortality, the one aim he said that he 
had before him in all his arduous work in delving 
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into the ruins of ancient Biblical thought was to 
stimulate on the part of his fellows the caretul 
reverent study of the Truth as it is contained in the 
word of God. The sincerity of his efforts, not even 
his most antagonistic hearer could for a moment 
question. The reverent way in which he dealt with 
the Word, the spirit of sincerity, and the desire for 
truth which spoke from every accent, had a marked 
effect on his bitterest opponents. It would be well 
it some of his firey enemies in critical work, and if 
some of his Christian brethren not so capable of 
questioning his conclusions, conld jearn a little of 
his humble, quiet, reverent, attitude towards truth, 
fellowmen, and God. 

Be it said—~and I do not know why it should have 
been so—the audiences which gathered to hear the 
distinguished lecturer were most lamentably small, 
scarcely a hundred people, with a great university 
and a great city on which to draw. It may be that 
as a people we do not appreciate the burning need 
of such work as Canon Cheyne is doing. It may 
be that as a church we are still in the dark ages 
not ready to welcome the light. It may be that as 
the late candidate tor the- Presidency of the Re- 
public was so fond of saying. that the lecturer 
found himself ‘in the enemy's country,” but what- 
ever it was, such were the sad facts. Howbell, we 
are free to say that we shall long remember the 
visit of Conon Cheyne to our shores. 


W.H.D. 
Philadelphia. 


THE THIRD BOOK OF THE CHRONICLES. 
CHAPTER 1. 

Now it came to pass in the days of king Gordie, 
(this is Geordie which reigned over the saints which 
have their abode in Divinity Hall, and over the wise 
men, skilled in the Arts, which have their dwelling 
adjoining thereto, and over the tribes which work 
among the dead, whose land lieth over against the 
Skating Rink, and over the astrologers and magi- 
cians who inhabit the land round about the Tool 
House), that in those days Geordie issued a writing 
and a decree: for he sent letters unto all peoples 
and nations and languages in all the provinces of 
his dominion, and in all the regions round about, to 
all the princes and governors and rulers of the pro- 
vinces, and the lieutenants and the deputies and 
officers of the king, that they take heed that they 
forbid not any man to look upon the wine when it is 
red, nor to mingle together, strong drink, nor to put 
the bottle to his neighbor's lips. And it was in the 
twentieth year of his reign, the twelfth month, the 
fourth day of the month, that king Geordie publish- 
ed the decree from Summer Hill which is the 
palace, 
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And immediately there was no small stir through- 
out all the land. And there was great joy and glad- 
ness among them which walked in the way of the 
staggerer, and followed after the whiskey flask, and 
smell of the abominations of the beer barrel, whose 
signs were a bleared eye and a swollen nose. And 
the fear of them fell upon those who walked not in 
their ways, for they said: “ Behold! the king is 
with them, and who may withstand the king.” And 
many of the weaker sort feared greatly, and went 
back, and walked no more in the ways of the steady 
head, nor followed after the water cup, but went 
back, and denied that they were of that way, and 
lifted up their voices and sware: “ Thus saith 
Geordie.” 

But it came to pass that there was one among the 
hosts of the water drinkers who dwelled not in the 
cities of the provinces of king Geordie, and he was 
a mighty man of valor, and yet was he more mighty 
of wind. And he feared not, but spake and said: 
‘“Who is this Geordie that I should obey him? 1 
will not obey him, neither will I harken unto his 
wotd. Behold, now, shew me this Geordie that I 
may see him face to face. Yea, choose ye three 
such men as Geordie and I will overthrow them and 
utterly destroy them. Am I not a man of war from 
my youth up? Have I not overthrown the armies 
of the staggerers, and broken down the walls of 
those who follow after the whiskey flask, and purged 
the land of those who smelled of the abominations 
of the beer barrel? Shew me this Geordie that I 
may meet him face to face ?” 

And it came to pass that when Geordie heard 
thereof, he wes exceeding wroth, and said: ‘* Who 
is this uncircumcised Philistine that he should thus 
dety the king? Let him come now unto me and I 
will fight with him ; neither shall I fear him, though 
he speaketh great swelling words and boasteth 
many things.” And one did tell these words unto 
the mighty man of the water drinkers, and behold 
he rejoiced thereat, and he came with speed even 
unto the city of king Geordie. And then did they 
join battle, even in the chief place of the city. And 
all the hosts of the staggerers and of the steady 
heads of that city did behold, and many came from 
all the region round about. And it was the one-and- 
twentieth year of the reign of king Geordie, the first 
month, the seven-and-twentieth day of the month 
when Geordie did battle against the mighty man of 
the water drinkers. : 

And the fight continued two days, and behold it 
was very sore. And the champion of the water 
drinkers did throw many darts and smote with his 

‘sword. But Geordie was nimble; and some he 
turned aside with his shield, and some, when they 
fell behold, he was not there. And his enemy was 


greatly enraged thereat, and smote at him with 
great heat, and took not care, neither did he hit 
him. But it came to pass that when Geordie did 
hurl darts he could not avoid them, neither could 
he turn them aside, for he was not skilled in the use 
of arms. So Geordie smote him that he fell. 
Then Geordie ran and took hold of him and did wipe 
the earth with him, even the water that was on the 
earth did he wipe up with him. So Geordie pre- 
vailed against him. 

And there was great sorrow among all the hosts 
of the steady heads, and among such as followed 
after the water cup, and they spake of their cham- 
pion and said: ‘Behold! he was not a mighty 
man. He knew not the use of weapons.” But the 
hosts of the staggerers, and all they who follow after 
the whiskey flash, and they who traffick in strong 
drink, did greatly rejoice thereat, and cried saying : 
“ Great is king Geordie, for he hath delivered us out 
of the hands of the enemy, and out of the hands of 
them that would destroy us.” 











THE SAD FATE OF A DELEGATE To '98 ‘AT HOME," 


LOVED her then, I love her now, 
| A maid whose voice, so sweet and low, 
Still echoes through my heart and brain, 
“You shall be loved by me again.”’ 
Those tender eyes, of deepest hue, 
As lucid as the morning dew, 
Yet thrills me with such warm delight 
That all this tiresome world seems bright. 
1 think those eyes of bluest blue 
Said plainly : ‘I can love but you.” 
Her spirit mingles with my own, 
And I will love her though she frown ; 
1’! dream of where e’er I roam, 
And bless the '98 At Home. —A DELEGATE, 


ADVICE TO THE FOREGOING, 


Fond, foolish youth, do thou beware, 

An’ save thysel frae muckle care, 

Frae anxious thought and heartache sair— 
Thou dost na ken 

That naething pleases wenches mair 
Than foolin’ men. 


I rede thee, simple lad, tak tent, 
The een she sweetly on thee bent 
Fu’ mony a glance o’ love has sent 
Tae ither swankies, 
An’ mony an evenin’ she has spent 
In sic like prankies, 


The voice that sounds sae saft and low 
While honeyed words frae sweet lips flow, 
Will ane day harshly tell thee, Go,’ 

Wi' 'oot mair warnin’, 
An’ thou wi’ heed heng dowie low 

Wilt bear it girnin’. 


Then dinna be sae dais’t wi’ love, 
Nor think an angel frae abcve 
Wha but a cantrip lass will prove, 

Wha’ tae thy grief 
O' ither birkies has a drove 


Under her breef. —R. B. Me 
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Dniversity Rews. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

T the regular meeting of January 29th, a com- 
munication from University College, Toronto, 
was referred to the Senior year in Arts. The 

motion that the A.M.S. pay the deficit from the 
conversat was carried. Mr. W. B. Munroe then 
brought in a motion that Messrs. Shortt, Nickle, 
Farrell, and Cunningham, together with the mover 
and the seconder, Mr. N. Rk. Carmichael, be a com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of incorporation 
of the society. 

A motion was then made authorizing the Presi- 
dent to write the editor of the Mail and Empire, cor- 
recting a statement in that paper with reference to 
the conduct of the students at the Grant-Lucas de- 
bate. This gave rise to a lively discussion as to 
whether it was the best way of dealing with the 
matter. Some thought it more expedient to ignore 
the affair. As the meeting was not unanimous the 
motion was withdrawn. The meeting was brought 
to a close by the critic’s report. 

The regular meeting of the society was held Feb- 
ruary 5th. The committee to consider the advis- 
ability of incorporation reported, advising the incor- 
poration of the society as a society for the mutual 
benefit of its members. As at present the society 
has no legal existence and cannot enforce any con- 
tract entered into by the athletic committee, the 
JouRNAL executive, or the society itself. The com- 
mittee was empowered to take the necessary steps 
,for incorporation. 

The secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the Hon. President requesting him to favor the 
society by an address in the near future. 

Mr. Post of New York then addressed the meet- 
ing on Single Tax. The discussion was entered 
into by Messrs. Marshall, Davis, Nickle, and Shortt. 
A hearty vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Post for 
his address, after which the meeting closed. 


LEVANA SOCIETY. 


The regular meeting of the Levana Society was 
held on Wednesday, Jan. 26th, in the girls’ study. 
The lady students are grateful to the gentlemen for 
their generosity in supplying their reading room 
with literature, although for some unaccountable 
reason last November’s periodicals have not yet 
been replaced. 

As there was no business the programme was at 
once presented :—Piano solo, Miss Stewart; recita- 
sion, Miss McRae; violin solo, Miss Caldwell; read- 
ing, Miss Miller; piano solo, Miss Ryckman; piano 
solo, Miss Minnes. 

Arrangements are being made by the girls for the 
reservation of a section of the Opera House at the 
Glee Club concert next Friday night. 
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Arts College. 


Y.M.C. A. NOTES. 

N Jan. 28th Messrs. Fraser and Solandt reported 
as to the doings at the Brantford convention. 
specially did they emphasize that part of the 

convention which dealt with, college work, of which 
they gave us a full and interesting account. 


On Feb. 4th our meeting was lively, interesting 
and instructive. The paper on “ Prayer,” the sub- 
ject for the evening, was given by Mr. Logie Mac- 
donnell, in which he enumerated different objects 
and methods for prayer, throwing out as he went 
along many suggestive propositions, which were 
taken up and dealt with during the discussion of the 
topic. 





Y.M.C.A. CONVENTION, BRANTFORD. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Ontario and 
Quebec was held in the city of Brantford Jan. 2oth- 
23rd. Including the ladies present at the conven- 
tion of the Woman’s Auxiliaries, which met at the 
same place and time, two hundred delegates were 
assembled. In many ways the convention was one 
of the most successful that has been held. An ex- 
cellent programme had been prepared and was very 
well carried out. The only exception to this was the 
unavoidable, but none-the-less deeply regretted, 
absence of Mr. John R. Mott, who had been ex- 
pected to take a leading part in the work of the 
convention. By the energetic action of the commit- 
tee most of the subjects Mr. Mott would have 
handled were retained on the programme and dealt 
with principally by Mr. W. B. Millar, of New York. 

This conyention is of special interest to students, 
as it is the first at which the work in colleges has 
received anything like adequate attention. Instead 
of having only a half hour to themselves, as at some 
previous conventions, the college men had a whole 
half day’s session in conference, besides part of two 
of the public sessions, At the college section con- 
ference about thirty-five students were present, 
representing eleven college associations in nine in- 
stitutions of learning. The first paper was given by 
Mr. J. E. Hunter, of Albert College, Belleville, on 
“Bible Study.” Mr. Hunter dealt principally with 
systematic private bible study. In the discussion 
which followed much stress was laid by all the 
speakers on the importance of setting apart the first 
half hour of the day for private Bible study, inedita- 
tion and prayer. A very practical paper on “Topics” 
was read by Mr. R. G, Simpson, of Victoria Univer- 
sity, emphasizing the necessity of having such topics 
as would meet the every day needs of students. Mr. 
H.G. Barrie, of Trinity Medical College, gave a 
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most excellent paper on “ Leaders.” He dwelt on 
the necessity of having leaders whose Christian 
character was such as to have won the respect of 
the students. A helpful paper on * Music” was 
given by Mr. F. W. Anderson, of University College 
Association. The discussion following these papers 
was actively engaged in by the students present. A 
conference on college methods was conducted by 
Mr. Millar, of New York, in which many useful sug- 
gestions were offered. 

On Friday afternoon a paper on “ Ideal Relation- 
ships between City and College Associations” was 
given by Mr. Fraser, of Queen’s, and was followed 
by a spirited discussion, in which members of both 
college and city associations took part. On that 
evening, at the largest meeting of the convention, 
the report of the college confetence was given and 
its work brought plainly before the large audience. 
Again on Sunday evening in Zion church, where the 
closing meeting of the convention was held, Mr. 
Millar, of New York, gave an address entirely on 
college work at home and abroad. These facts, to- 
gether with the election of a college man to a vice- 
presidency of the convention, the hearty reception 
given to the student delegates whenever they took 
part in the discussions, and the evident desire to 
get information about college work, all show an in- 
creasing interest in this branch of association effort. 
We trust that the interest will continue to grow. 

Among points of interest to be noted were the 
bible studies, by Rev. Elmore Harris, of Toronto; 
the address on railroad work, by J. F. Moore, of 
New York; and on the handling of meetings by 
Frank Ober, of Chicago. An excellent address on 
“The Young Men's Christian Association, a Right 
Hand to the Church,” was given by Rev. C. H. 
Kimball, of Aylmer. ‘There were other valuable 
addresses and papers too numerous to mention. 

Of the points on which particular stress was laid 
we may mention the making of all meetings and 
services greater sources of spiritual power, the em- 
phasizing of inissionary work and personal work, 
especially in college associations, and greater stress 
on Bible study. The business committee reported 
adyising the appointment of a travelling secretary 
for the college, and accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Cole, the provincial travelling secretary, the resig- 
nation to take effect next September. 





°98’°S AT HOME. ‘ 

On the afternoon of Feb. 4th there was a hurry- 
ing to and fro among the members of the senior 
year in Arts. The happy state of hopeful anticipa- 
tion was nearing the border-land otf pleasurable 
. realization, and during Friday afternoon the final 
artistic touches were given to Convocation Hall, 


and carefully the committee felt the pulse beat of 
the proposed entertainment for ’98’s At Home. 


When the doors opened at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, and over one hundred joyous hearts passed 
within the walls of their beloved Alma Mater, so 
perfect was the preparation, and so ‘at home” 
was everybody, that indeed it might he said, * All 
went merry as a marriage bell.” 


The programme was suitable to the occasion, and 
echoed the spirit which pervaded all. Everybody, 
glad to meet, joyous and light-hearted; all spirits 
aglow with the inspiration of college life, and 
subtly stirred by that peculiar and indefinable 
affinity which is the admirable and magnetic fea- 
ture of the esprit de corps of Queen’s! Add to this 
all the mysterious halos which gather round the 
number *‘98,” and you can catch, perhaps, the 


- nature of the spirit which brooded over the senior 


year's “At Home.” 

The concert, which was a rich treat, was brought 
to a fitting close by an overture froin the 14th Batt. 
orchestra, whose sweet strains made the hearts of 
all beat faster, and all longed to tread the halls in 
harmony of numbers (which is two), and let the 
music steal into their ears, while words were 
breathed forth expressive of the symphomy of 
hearts which beat as one. 


When the promenade was in progress the English 
class-room door swung open wide, and thence is- 
sued forth an inviting aroma which told of dainty 
things within. Instin¢tively we entered, and for a 
moment thought we had been transported to some 
sunny fairy land, where ice-cream grew in spite of 
the rays of the summer sun, and sweet delicacies of 
every kind stole quietly where they might play in 
epicurean delight upon the palates of the :erial in- 
habitants. 


Our idea of fairyland, however, was somewhat 
changed by beholding the magnitude of the pre- 
siding spirit who bountifully dealt out the deli- 
cacies. Still we are yet in doubt, for if it is true, as 
is said in these later days, that ‘all the angels have 
big feet,” who can say whether or not that portly 
figure was a genial city caterer or in very truth 
some “ Epicurus’ own son” returned to earth for 
the occasion. Quickly the time sped on, till at the 
hour of midnight the mellow rays of the silvery 
moonlight glistening in purity on the frosty snow 
enticed the majority to wend their way towards 
home. A fun-loving number of us still remained to 
finish this happy evening in devoting a short time to 
our beloved goddess Terpsichore. So with fantastic 
touch we while away an hour of fleeting time, and 
then we, too, left the enchanted halls, thinking 
many kind things of ’98. 
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YEAR MEETINGS. De Robis Robilibus. 





*99. fa oS So eeraeiets 
Class of ‘99 met in the Junior Philosophy room -R-K-R to B-r-nd-n— Where do you live ?” 
on Tuesday, Feb. 8th. B-r-nd-n—* Brick house on Barrie street, No. 
A communication was read from the year ’gg of 234.” 
‘Varsity, thanking ’99 of Queen’s for their congratu- B-r-k-r—“O yes, I know that’s near where Miss 
lation on their success in football, and sending their -—--—- lives,” 


congratulations to us for our success. The letter 
closed with the assurance that ’9g was all right, an 
opinion in which we heartily concurred. 


McG-h-y (in Honor Pol. Econ.)— What about 
the juice (Jus) publicum, Professor?” 
Student (on back bench) — That’s what Geordie’s 


Mr. Miller reported for the athletic committee, to askin’ about !” 


the effect that the football trophy would be placed : 
on exhibition in the college, possibly within a week. A new version of an old Latin derivation:—Lucas, 

The name of Mr. White was brought before the 2 Non lucendo. 
year. It was decided to leave ths discussion of the The A.M.S. ought by this time to be well Post-ed 
matter of a class pin till the next meeting. on the subject of single tax. 

Mr. Duff then gave a very excellent paper on 
“Humorists." Mr. Duffs paper was a very com- 
prehensive one, and received much deserved ap- 
plause. 


Official (at registration booth, to A. J. Mc.——)— 
“Do you wish to register as a student or commercial 
traveller ?” 


Alumnus (to P.M.S.)—“ Do you sell postcards 
We congratulate Mr. D. M. Solandt, ’99, on his here ?” 


success in the Y.M.C.A. athletic contests. At the P.M.S.—* No, but I. can give you one of my 
last one held he made a record of 6 ft. 2in. ona own.” 
fence vault, and 5 ft. 6 in. on a running high jump. Alumnus—“Er — well, I guess I’ll take two.” 


Now 1s rue Time To SUBSCRIBE FOR q .: ‘s 
THE LITERARY DIGEST UA Se ms 








A Weekly Repository of Contemporancous Thought and Research 














as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all Text Books, College ; Supplies, and 
departments of human knowledge and activity. Mis tl d St 4 d W k 
Iilustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies J0 Cents, ~aSeellaneous ahd otandarc , Works 
eee eeees at_very lowest prices. Orders for 

‘THE « HomumLeTic « REVIEW Books by mail promptly and care- 
An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic fully attended to. Bad F st Hem 





Literature, and discussion of practical issues. 


Subscription, $3.00 3 to fh id theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, 3250, | FR. UGLOW & CO. 


; SUCCESSORS TO 
The Missionary Review of the World JOHN HBNDBRSON &Co., 
A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 86 PRINCESS STRE ET, KINGSTON. 


of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in al! Parts of the World. With Valuable Illustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 


J.T. Gracey, D.D., President of the “International Missionary Union,” Fl IRS —,,. --Lowest Prices. 


Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England. 


Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance. Single GEORGE MILLS & CO., 


Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. WELLINGTON STREET 


FUNK & WAGNALLS co., 
Newest Styles... fee FLATS 


Il Richmond St. W., Toronto, 











The well-dressed Student always purchases 
sxhis Furnishings frome 


ae—§_ JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES..... 








Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 


Whether in Arts 
or Medicine.... 


20 per cent. Discount 
for you at * 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 
R. H. ELMER, 





Fashionable + Hair-Dressing » Parlor | 


161 Princess Street, Kingston. 


gq ome AT ALL HOURS. 
WANTED! 


Student Freshmen 
To purchase their College Gowns from us. 


Student Sophomores : 
‘To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, ‘ies, Socks, Braces 
and Underwear. 

Student Juniors : 
To select from our new stock a nice Fall or Winter Over- 


coat in Frieze or Blue Beaver. L. E. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00, worth almost double the money. 


Student Seniors 
To remember that for many years we have made the 
Regulation Laureating Hood in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom, 


CRUMLEY BROS. 





You will find us on the 
Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 











Christianity and Idealism (new), $1.75. 
Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
* Selections, Comte, MIll and Spencer, $1.25. 
Hedonistic Theories, $1.25. 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25. 





F. NISBET, The Corner Book Store. 339 King Stret. 


A STRACHAN 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
DR. O. W. DALY, 
Dental Surgeon, 
1399 Princss St., Kingston. Omer Standard Bank. 


ae 
R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M-D., 
Dentist, 
2370 4-2 Princess Street, 
Special attention paid to Oral Deformities. 


ne SNES 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A., 
Barrister, &¢., 


Kingston, Ont. 


Kingston, Ontario, 


Clarence Street, 
McINTYRE & McINTYRE,. 


Barristers, Solicitors, C5 
King Street, Kingston, Ont. 


DALTON & STRANGE., 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, - - Kingston, Ont. 
Forsforhorgecherfoohenfocgeofeefooge oho ohn oho abe oke efookeahookeohoefoohe fe obs frets 


A. E. HUNT, 


HAIR DRESSING aAnpD 
SHAVING PARLOR... 





280 PRINCESS ST., - KINGSTON. 


ofrofeefocfocfoefonfongoude aoofeebeoboedoetordentectonteegongeagenhe ole sfoofeofeogs 


tofochofo ode focfeadorfo sfonde 


afoefonge oho efecfoods oho ofocfeege 


For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atutut 


a THE AULIC 


. CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION.... 


J. J. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


. 201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON, 





I. H. BRECK ----ELECTRICIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
«and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
o¢ ¢ 


SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights. 
Heaters. Bells and Annunclators. 


oo 
- Repairs of all kinds promptly attended to. 


Electric 


eee Telephone 94. 





Headquarters for Skates and Hockey 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. vw vt uF 


Liberal Discount to Students. 
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K. W. SNIDER'’S PHOTO PARLORS 


224 PRINCESS STREET, 3 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE. 


Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


F, W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN 20 
AWG Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, &e., &c. 

















CF =<? WISP ISEEE Cece 
ZX SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 
SPE NCER BROS For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 
oe v and made in the latest approved 
FASHIONABLE TAILORS, : fashion at the lowest possible 
119 Princess Street, - KINGSTON. # cash price... 
To the Students and Friends 








e_—. ~aay 

Sah bons Weare grateful to you for this space as a medium of 
introducing our business to you. We are Photographers, 
and after expending considerable money in getting every- 
thing built and equipped in the finest American Plan, we 
are prepared to give you the latest in Pose and Finish. We 
have a large line of Frames, Wall Paper, &c. Come in and 
get acquainted. All welcome. 


D. A. WEESE & CO., 


121 PRINCESS STREET, ‘PHONE NEW ae: 





ESTABLISHED 1882. 
LS 


JAMES REID, 


The Leading Undertaker and 


Furniture Manufacturer % 
254 and 256 Princess Street, - Kingston. 


ooooe 


STUDENTS’ FURNITURE A SPECIALTY..... 





The comfortable, good-wearing 


L kind of Underwear will be found 


COPYRIGHT.IOOR 


RDY & CO. 


ROBT J. REID, Manager 123 PRINCESS STREET. 
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7 with us, 50c., 75c., $1.00, % ot ot 
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in Twelve Fortnightly Numbers, during 
the Academic Year, 
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Editor for Arts. 
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Editor for Medicine. 
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Subscription $1.00 per year; 10 Cents single copy. 

Alf literary contributions should be addressed to the 
Editor, Drawer 1109, Kingston, Ont. 

All communications of a business nature should be ad- 
dressed to the Business Manager. 


E would call the attention of our readers, and 
especially our graduates, to the request con- 
tained in the slip of paper enclosed in this 

issue. The Song Book Committee have just about 

completed their labor for the production of that 
work. Before closing the collection, however, they 
wish to receive suggestions from any who have them 
to offer. It often occurs after the publication of 
such a work that this and that person knew of a 
number of selections that would have suited admir- 
ably. To avoid any such loss in this instance, this 
slip of paper is enclosed and any who are interested 
enough are asked to take the trouble of writing 
down selections they think suitable, with the name 
of the composer, and other necessary particulars. In 
this*connection, we might say, that the composition 
of a college song-book has been found to be no light 
task, and the care and time the committee have 
spent show they are anxious to produce something 
worthy of Good Old Queen’s. 
x * x 
The Glee and Mandolin and Guitar Clubs are to 
be congratulated on the success of their concert in 
the Grand Opera House on Thursday, Feb. roth. 

The whole audience, even the student part of 

it, was taken by surprise. We had heard a few 
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No. g. 
choruses from the Glee Club in Convocation Hall 
and knew that they had been making a tour of the 
surrounding country, but few supposed they had 
attained anything like the present standard. When 
one compares such a concert as that given this year 
with the mournful dirges that wailed through the 
Opera House on a like occasion two or three years 


‘ago, we cannot but feel pleased with ourselves,—i.e. 


as we are represented by the Glee and Guitar 
Clubs. Both clubs have now reached a standard 
that will compare favorably with anything of the kind 
in the Dominion. When they leave the halls now 
for a day or so to cheer up the hearts of a neighbor- 
ing town we know their efforts will not be merely 
endured because they are College students, but that 
the result will be to the honor of our Alma Mater. 

The solos given by Lavelle and Connor were a 
most pleasing feature of the entertainment and 
surpassed anything we have had round the halls in 
that line for some years. The quartettes given 
made it evident to all that we have here untold 
that we had not before heard or 


~ 


possibilities 
dreamed of. 

Porteus’ and Bergers’ instrumental solos were ex- 
cellent beyond the powers of our musical vocabulary 
to describe. In full chorus the two clubs made the 
old Opera House ring. 

We can only say, Go on, boys, doing as you have 
done and when our new song book appears we shall 
have singing such as Queen’s has never heard 


before. tts 
«? 

Excitement over hockey has, perhaps, never run 
so high at Queen’s as in the course of the week just 
gone by. The reason of this unusual stir was the 
fact of all our important matches coming on within 
a few days. The first game with Brockville caused 
little comment except a remark aside here and there 
that our team was scarcely up to the old standard 
this year. The home match with the same team, 
however, banished any lack of interest there might 
have been. Brockville boys, though evidently not 
such old heads at the game, were plucky enough to 


make the contest anything but one sided. The 


score that was made by the home team gave us 


132 
courage again, and hope that our team might still 
have a chance for the championship. 

When the match for the Intercollegiate cham- 
pionship came on with McGill the excitement was 
intense. Queen's had held the cup so long that 
every college man knew the team wonld do the very 
utmost that was in them to retain the honor of past 
years; and the energy they threw into the game 
proved our confidence was not misplaced. The 
crowd that gathered to witness the match was one 
of the largest ever seen in the rink. The prevailing 
opinion, however, seemed to be that our men would 
not be able to keep up with the swift Montrealers. 
But it is no new thing for Queen's to secure a vic- 
tory when she anticipates defeat and vice versi. 
When McGill won the first two points the crowd 
began to quiet down as if at a funeral, but when the 
home team began to rally and lead the score on their 
opponents the cheers that vented their feelings have 
not been equalled since the day Queen’s won the 
football championship at Montreal. Even the ladies 
are said to have shouted themselves hoarse. No 
wonder the Montrealers lost conrage and lost points, 
too, for the cheers that went np seemed to inspire 
our fellows with a determination to win that could 
not be resisted. Without doubt Queen’s never 
played a better game in the way of bringing into 
action all the powers it possessed. Every man 
played as ifhe were the whole team, and as if his 
life depended on the victory, and the result was all 
that could be desired. The score stands just as it 
stood atter the last match with McGill three years 
ago, 6to 5. Perhaps McGill men and the Montreal 
papers will now call to mind the sport they made 
last year of Queen's pretending to hold the cham- 
pionship. Whenever they feel in the same mood 
again, and imagine that Queen’s championship is 
nominal, let them call again and we hope to be able 
still to prove its reality, 

But woe and woe and lamentation, we had 
scarcely begun to believe our team invincible, 
when they were ordered to Toronto to play 
with Osgoode the final match in the Ontario 
series. As a result our hopes are dashed to the 
ground and we feel inclined to class hockey for the 
present among topics whose discussion is forbidden. 
Our fellows are able to explain in various ways their 
defeat, but we are glad to find them manly enough 
to acknowledge they were defeated fairly, and to 


accept the score against them without a murmur. 
e * 
* 

The Alumni Convention, with the week of stirring 
life it gives us, has come and gone once more. 
The monotony of the regular class-room work 
has been broken up fora time and our thoughts have 


been quickened by the animated discussions of men 
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who have been thinking, and thinking seriously, on 
the deepest problem of life. There was almost too 
much given forth for one to receive and digest pro- 
perly in the small space of one week; but we keep 
at least a gem gathered here and there from each 
lecture or discussion. It is really inspiring to have 
back with us again such men as Laird, Thompson, 
Macpherson, Fraser, Peacock, Sinclair and Peck, 
men who were our leaders while here, and who show 
by their work they are going to be leaders wherever 
their life may be. 

Among the older class of men none perhaps 
touches us so closely as Dr. Milligan. One cannot 
listen to the strong, robust optimistic utterances of 
the man, that are flavoured always with sudden 
bursts of humour, without being, as the Scotch Say, 
“lifted.” Then the sort of spiritual intuition with 
which he catches the true thought in a passage of 
Ecclesiastes, or the real point in a discussion, and 
the vigor and fervent warmth he gives to the ex- 
pression of it, makes us feel—if Mr. Bland will 
allow us to say so—that this man, if not one of 
the prophets, is at least very nigh of kin unto 
them. ¢ 

Of the various lectures given, apart from Dr. 
Watson’s established course, Dr. Jordan’s lectures 
on Deutero-Isaiah occupied the most time and 
prominence, and were perhaps the leading feature 
of the conference. 

The thoroughness with which Dr. Jordan treated 
his subject showed that he must have given to the 
work a great deal of time and much hard study. 
There was none of the slipshod guess-work that we 
sometimes get from careless and hasty writers. His 
references showed not only that he had read the 
Hebrew with critical care, but also that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with what all the leading 
German and English critics had to say on the sub- 
ject. With such preparation Dr. Jordan came as 
inaster of his subject and was therefore able to give 
a course of lectures of real value to both students 
and alumni. Surely we cannot estimate too highly 
a work that clears away the cobwebs that have been 
before our eyes as we tried to read intelligently such 
a book as Second-Isaiah. 

Dr. Milligan performed a like task in regard to 
Ecclesiastes. The historical background had to be 
carefully considered here also. But where Dr. 
Milligan did his best work was in taking the book 
chapter by chapter and verse by verse, and showing 
us what the writer’s cogitations must have been 
with his political and social surroundings. As an 
exegete Dr. Milligan excels, and we believe we can 
say for some of the alumni as well as for ourselves, 
that the Book of Ecclesiastes has become for us 
through his help a living book instead of one that 
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we passed by altogether, or tried to twist into mean- 
“ing something it did not. 

Rev. R. J. Hutcheon in a single lecture gave a 
comprehensive view of eighth century prophecy. 
Rev. Robt. Laird gave an introductory lecture on 
the History of Dogma, which gives good promise 
for a course of lectures later on, the outcome of his 
studies last year in Germany. 

Principal Grant’s address on the relation of the 
pulpit to modern thought led to much discussion, 
which turned perhaps more on the relation of the 
pulpit to the pew. The general decision that it was 
unwise to throw the results of critical research hols 
bolus at those who are unskilled in scientific investi- 
gation should hardly have required so much discus- 
sion before it was accepted. On the other hand 
there seemed to be a tendency, except with a very 
few, to make too little of the thinking powers of 
those who occupy the pew. A great many seemed 
to take for granted that while the ministry is making 
such rapid advance in the study of theological, social 
and critical problems the laity are at a standstill. 
The real state of affairs is probably just the reverse 
of this. The pew is not only keeping up with the 
pulpit, and ready for all the light it is able to shed 
upon the trnth, but in many instances is advancing 
at a pace the pulpit has not the energy to keep up 
with. It sounds like nonsense to talk of the demon- 
stration of truth in any form being burtful—even 
such truth as the manner and circumstances of the 
composition of the books of the Old Testament. 
The crude prating of a man who knows nothing of 
his subject will be hurtful to himself as well as to 
others; and the people are not to blame if 
they rebel against the trash he is likely to give 
them. But such light as Dr. Jordan and Dr. 
Milligan gave us on two Old Testament books will 
be received gladly, and is indeed absolutely neces- 
sary, in the preaching of the present day. 


Professor MacNaughton lost none of his former 
popularity with the alumni in his lecture on “The 
Development of the Episcopacy.” And as Professor 
Glover discoursed upon ‘The Early Apologists” one 
could tell by the exchange of glances that the 
fathers of the church felt they had discovered a new 
man. These lectures on the early church began 
some years ago by Prof. MacNaughton, and con. 
tinued by both classical professors, have been 
almost invaluable to us as students and are worthy 
of the high praise bestowed by the convention. . 

The lectures given by Professors Cappon and 
Short and by Rev. Bland and E. R. Peacock, M.A., 
though not bearing so directly on theological prob- 
lems, yet presented phases of thought, and of prac. 
tical life that the ministers of the day must know 
something about, ‘ 


Lastly, Dr. Watson’s annual course of lectures, 
this year on * The Place of Art in the Development 
of the Spirit.” The first three lectures we have no 
hesitation in saying were too heavy for the popular 
mind, or even that of an ordinary alumnus. How- 
ever, all looked wise and perhaps carried away more 
than they received credit for. The closing lecture 
was of more value, in the first place becanse more 
easily grasped, and in the second because summing 
up in less strictly philosophical terminology the 
whole question. As to the value of these lectures 
we need say nothing, for not only Queen’s men but 
the world of students knows now that nothing issués 
from Dr. Watson’s pen but what has true worth. 
We can hardly close, however, without quoting the 
expression of one member of the conference whose 
judgment we all feelis worth something, to the effect 
that in Dr. Watson we have ‘not an echo but a 


“voice.” 


The conference closed with kindly expressions 
from all sides, from graduates from M’Gill, Toronto, 
of Scotch and British universities as well as from 
our own alumni. All seemed to feel that the con- 
ference had been a complete success, 

We, who as students are left behind to go back to 
the regular routine of the class-rooin, thank the 
visitors for the inspiration they have given us to 
work on faithfully and to endeavor to attain to 
nobler things. 


Contributions and Addresses, 


THE ANGLICAN REFORMATION," 
By WiILLiAM CLARK, M.A., LL.D. &e., 


HIS work, by Professor Clark of Trinity Col- 
lege, one of the “Eras of the Christian 
Church” series, edited by the Rev. Dr. 

Fulton, deserves recognition, not only for its extra- 
ordinary fulness of knowledge, extending to minute 
details, but for the freshness with which an old sub- 
ject is treated and for a calm impartiality which 
never fails, even when the writer's feelings are most 
warmly interested. The history of a church, to 
which—were it only willing to take the position—a 
primacy among the churches of the English-speak- 
ing people would be conceded, though it no longer 
includes a majority of that people, must always be 
interesting ; and though this work deals only with 
the history of an era, the era is the most interesting 
and the most prolonged of all; and, in order to deal 
with it aright, the state of the church before the 
Reformation and even before the Norman Conquest 
has been sketched witha firm hand. The story 
closes with the work of the Restoration, more par- 
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ticularly the Act of Uniformity of 1662, which made 
the schism between the Puritan and the other 
elements in the Anglican Church final, and which 
was followed by peace in the church—like that of 
the grave—for more than a century and a half; a 
schism so disastrous to spiritual life that Dr. Clark 
likens it to rending of the Hebrew kingdom and its 
division into the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. In 
both cases “the thing was from the Lord,” as the 
prophet Shemaiah told King Rehoboam ; but none 
the less Rehoboam had acted of his own free will 
and had acted as a fool. He made the harmonious 
development of Israel impossible; and though the 
Most High “over-rulesall things for the good of man- 
kind and His own glory,” Rehoboam stands pilloried 
for ever in the book of Kings, as Pharoah is pilloried 
in the book of Exodus. With such like kings must we 
class the tyrants who forced two thousand noble min- 
isters out of the Church of England and so divided 
religiously the people of England, from that day to 
this, into Conformists and non-Conformists. Not 
that there had not been provocation during the era 
ot the Commonwealth; but the characteristics of 
strong and wise leaders in church and state is that 
they forget old provocations, and are gencr- 
ous in the hour of victory. Indeed, if there is one 
lesson more than another taught in this most readable 
volume it is that of the folly of extreme measures or 
of any party pushing its advantage too far, especial- 
ly when a just, sober-minded and liberty-loving 
people are the final judges. We see how, in spite 
of the personal piety and remarkable ability of the 
young Puritan King Edward VI., the English people 
were so incensed at the selfishness and extreme 
measures of his advisors, who were the power behind 
the throne, that they welcomed the accession of 
Mary. Then, her persecution of Protestants, especial- 
ly the burning at the stake of men like Ridley, 
Latimer and Cranmer, sickened Englishmen of Rome 
and made them furiously Protestant. Elizabeth’s 
feminine faults and follies, on the other hand, were 
overlooked, because she had a true greatness of 
soul which enabled her to hold the balances even 
between different parties and to make it evident that 
she bore no malice even towards those who in her 
sister’s reign had been unfriendly to herself. Charles 
and his Archbishop Laud next drove the people 
into Puritanism; and the harsh and militant Puri- 
tanism of the Commonwealth drove them back again 
to licentiousness in life as well as the High Church- 
ism in religion, One would think that by this time of 
day the church might have learned the lesson, that 
one extreme begets another, and that repression 
provokes reaction. But, the power of seeing things 
from an opponent’s point of view is more rarely 
tound in religious men than in statesmen, and it is 


not always found in statesmen; while generosity to 
the other side is called Laodiceanism in the church 
and bad politics in party circles. 

No chapter in Dr, Clark’s intensely interesting 
book shows his artistic power so well as the one 
which treats of the Marian persecutions and of the 
character and death of Mary. It would have been 
better still had the chapter been divided into two, 
for one wishes to draw breath after reading of the 
martyrdom with which Cranmer's life was so nobly 
crowned, but doubtless the limits of the work for- 
bade this. But, to excite sympathy for Mary, im- 
mediately after filling our nostrils with the horrid 
smoke of the fires of Smithfield and Oxford, shows 
consummate art. In his portraiture of Mary, her 
strong conscientiousness, her patriotism, her re- 
ligious zeal, her passionate craving for her 
husband’s love, the author follows Tennyson ; 
and though Tennyson’s “Queen Mary” is 
uninteresting and unsnited for the stage, he has 
discerned the real Mary as only a poet could, and 
aroused so much sympathy for her that the old title 
of “bloody” has been quietly dropped from her 
name, even among ultra-Protestants, 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Clark takes what the 
best modern scholars would call an unhistorical 
position regarding the authority of the Anglican 
Church. That authority when based on the prin- 
ciple so nobly expounded by “the judicious Hooker” 
is all that any church could desire; but Dr. Clark 
is not satisfied, because it “does not represent the 
high water mark of Anglicanism,” and he, like 
Keble, explains this failure on the part of Hooker 
by pleading that in his day “the writings of St. 
Ignatius had not yet been vindicated as genuine” ! 
It is bad enough to quote Keble as an authority on 
early church history, but to suppose that a great 
thinker like Hooker would have renounced his fun- 
damental principle that human conduct, even in 
constructing ecclesiastical polity, was and is guided 
by “all the sources of light and truth with which 
man finds himself encompassed,” if only he had 
known or accepted the letters of an hysterical second 
century Bishop, is scarcely pardonable. 

F-very expert, Anglican as well as Scottish and 
German, now admits freely that what is called “the 
high water mark,” or the jus divinum theory ot either 
Anglicanism or Presbyterianism, is without genuine 
foundation in the church history of the first century. 
As the Rev. Herbert Symonds says, in the last issue 
of the Queen’s Quarterly, ‘All respectable scholars 
now know that there is no completed ecclesiastical 
system in the New Testament.” An Episcopal sys- 
tem was called for in the second century, and cir- 
cumstances developed it into a more and more 
centralized form, until it legitimately developed inta 
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the papacy. Anglicans, therefore, have a strong 
position when they argue that it would be unwise to 
depart from a system of government which obtained 
early and general acceptance, especially whenit can 
be combined with the customs and social constitu- 
tion of a people, with its history and political life, 
and with the preservation of sound doctrine. This 
was Hooker's position, against the jus divinum of 
Presbyterianism claimed by the London divines, for 
in his judgments Hooker was guided at once by con- 
siderations of religion, of ecclesiastical custom end 
authority, and of sanctified common sense. Hence, 
while he considered the Episcopal system the best 
in itself and the best for England, he had no fault to 
find with other reformed churches, which had dis- 
pensed with bishops for reasons which seemed good 
tothem. The position to which the philosophic mind 
of Hooker came, alter a thorough study of all the 
sources of information then open, has been con- 
firmed by the more complete researches of the 
ripest scholars of our day, including among Anglicans 
such names as Lighttoot, Westcott, Hatch, Sanday 
and Hort. Only when the Anglican church accepts 
this position, which has now been established, and 
which, as Dr. Sanday says, amounts to “an 
eirenicon between the churches,” can there be any 
hope of Protestant union. Us 


“MARIE OF LICHTENSTEIN, 

Through the kindness of the translator, the well- 
known German romance of Marie of Lichtenstein 
has been added to the shelves of Queen’s Library, 
and is now accessible to those readers who can only 
enjoy German literature in au English dress. 
Every good translation is a definite acquisition to 
the language of its adoption, not only for its own 
intrinsic value, but for the impulse that is given to 
the interchange of national thought and ideas by 
familiarity with foreign literature. In this respect 
the Germans have perhaps the advantage of us, 
especially as regards fiction, 80 many of our modern 
novelists being familiar to the German public by 
translations. Scott has of course long been a classic 
among them, a distinction attained by none of the 
German historical novelists with us, though this 
circumstance is no doubt partly due to the faét that 
the fascination which clings to Scott’s work is in 
general lacking in historical novels. The historical 
novel possesses capabilities of dullness which no 
other form of fi€tion can claim, and German novels 
of this class are not exempt from this failing. Marie 
of Lichtenstein, which deals with one of the most 
stirring periods of German history and introduces 
some of the most noted figures of the time, is 





, *Marie of Lichtenstein, from the German of Wilhelm Hauff : Trans- 
lated by R. J. Craig, M.A, 


among the most popular of Hauff’s novels, and gives 
a graphic idea of the troublous and turbulent scenes, 
which, as in England, succeeded the work of the 
Reformation. As such we welcome the Rev. Mr. 
Craig’s careful and accurate translation, for the 
production of which his late residence in Germany 
has specially fitted him. We cannot help regretting, 
however, that the many and beautiful poems and 
lyrics scattered throughout the book should have 
been left untranslated, and hence are inaccessible 
to many readers. 


CANADA, 
AIR Canada, ‘tis thee we love, 
f Thy babbling rills, thy shady groves, 
Who dares to thee a traitor prove, 
{n deed or thought. 
Ambitious powers may strive for fame 
But o'er all such we'll raise thy name 


To keep thee pure shall be our aim, 
Without one blot. 


Let strangers call thee ‘ Lady Snow,” 

Who knowing not profess to know, 

Who never felt thy warm winds blow, 
Thy nurt’ring heat. 

Would we thy downy garb disown, 

Which to the Bear so soon is flown, 

While fragrant flowers are amply strewn 
About our feet ? 


Nay rather: we do love thee still, 

And volunteer with heart and will, 

To bear thee high through good or ill 
And falter not. 

Atlantic foam, Pacilic wave, 

The golden North, Niagara grave, 

Sustained by issues of the brave ; 
Saxon and Scot. 


To other countries give their due, 

To Scotland and to Ireland too, 

To those from whom we vigor drew, 
Their merits grant. 

We all adore Old England’s”’ Queen, 

The “Union Jack" and all it means, 

The ‘ Maple Leaf"’ yet dearer seems ; 
And it we flaunt. 


Ne’er think of envy: why should we, 
A country loved, a people free, 
Whose name is over land and sea 
For truth revered ? 
Should impious foe attack our shore, 
Our Ceitic blood, fierce as of yore, 
Wonld on their lines destruction pour, 
Till none were spared. 
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Our heritage we thus respect, 
Her broad expanse with honour decked, 
Shall happiness and peace reflect, 

And ever be 
Symbolical of all that’s pure; 
With faith in God she shall endure, 
While earth shall prove a rival sure 

’'Gainst raging sea. 

-—W. J. ’0o. 


CANADA. 


Hark ! a cry, an eager prayer from far Atlantic strand 

When the blue waves of old ocean wash the fair Acadian 
land ; 

From the well-loved home of Champlain, mystic with its 
memories ; 

From the old Ontario farm-house, nestled midst its maple 
trees ; 

From the glorious west, wide-blazing ’neath its wealth of 
golden grain, 

Where the rosy sunset flushes far across the boundless 
plain,— 

From each one the prayer rises, offered at a people's fane, 

“God, the nation's God! oh God protect our Canada.”’ 


In the dim Canadian woodlands range the far-famed 
forest deer ; 

Scarlet oaks and maples glow against her frosty blue eyes 
clear ; 

O'er her mighty river, thousand fairy isles are spread 

Lofty mountains, far to westward, lift toward heaven 
their cloud-veiled heads; 

Fairer than all other lands, wherever we may roam.--- 

May God protect thee, Canada, our Canada, our home. 


But those dim green isles with fiercest war-cries often 
rang 

When death from lurking rifle toward the leagured settler 
sprang, 

When Indian and Pale-face strove, and lips all white and 
wan 

Sought aid from God, since aid there could be none from 
any man, 

When our tender women braved the terrors of the siege, 

When the Frenchman died in battle, fighting for his king 
and liege, 

When the Englishman was murdered, loyal still to God 
and Queen,— 

The horrors, oh our Canada, the horrors thou hast seen. 


Horrors, truly. Still, they shaped and formed our father’s 
minds, 

Till from out that trial by fire they issued loyal, fearless, 
kind 

To each other, men of men a realm to mould. 

Then the peoples grew together, well may we all virtues 
hold 

For the best blood of the nations has been drained to 
make our race, 


To English, Scottish, Irish, French, our ancestors we 
trace ; 

They brought their best, they gave it thine to be, 

To make a people, Canada, a people fit for thee. 


Our fathers have not blackened o’er the name theirs 
made so bright, 

No cowards were they in the field, no cravens in the fight; 

From lonely graves far up the Nile, we hear the message 
come, 

At Chateauguay and Queenston Heights it echoes from 
the tomb 

That in the hour when dangers lower o’er home on 
motherland 

Canadians loyal, true as steel, and fearless ever stand 

And shed their heart’s best blood for country and for 

Queen, 
Ready to give their lives for the rose and the maple green. 


To us now falls the duty to serve our country well 

To make a noble race of men whose praises none can tell; 

To make our Canada great in peace as she has been in 
war, ; 

Famous for justice, truth and right wherever nations are; 

Loyal to her great mother, Britannia’s sea-girt isle, 

True to herself, the fairest land on which the heavens 
smile. 

So, as we stand with youth's bright hopes, and watch the 
coming years, 

We pray, God bless our efforts, God save our country 
dear. 


SCIENCE HALL, 
Perhaps ’tis not prudent 
For a chemistry student 
To lay down his beaker and pick up his pen; , 
But the work is astounding 
The reactions confounding 
And so are our teachers, for we're only men. 





We've salts for analysis; 

Stuff for dialysis ; 

Stones to grind fine ere they fuse in a pot i 
There is first Crystallography; 

Honor Petro graphy ; 

And the state of this world ere we came to the spot. 


And then our Organic 

Is truly Satanic, 

With its Ethylene Chlorides and vile mercaptans, 
It's Phosphines, and Cadcodyls, 

Phthaléins and Benzoyls : — 

We consign them to Hades, pursued by our banns. 


Again in our mining 

We've a chance for designing 
Crushing and breaking curves. 
When we draw our co-ordinates 
And other subordinates,’ 

To find that we're out, just a “ kilobarad.” 


Often we're mad 
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Our work in assaying, 

Especially weighing 

Is put off till the last; then we hustle, and run 
To the regions of fire, 

Where we freely perspire 

From eight in the morning till down goes the sun. 


A SONNET. 
This world of sense that binds my soul so low, 
Like giant bound by threads he can but dare 
Not break; this cob-web cage from where 
My self peers forth upon the sunset glow, 
Upon transfigured mounts and great wild heights, 
I feel my spirits rise and soar afar, 
Afar to God-like haunts where great gales mar 
The hated stillness. Alas, in vain her flights! 
Oh Infinite Almighty One, this spark 
Of high aspiring flame in me is Thine, 
Of Thee a part, like Thee, in Thee divine. 
O scorn me not nor quit me in the dark 
To wander rudderless upon the brine, 
No! Look! I see the Eastern Star ashine. 








DIVINITY HALL NOTES. 

The lectures by Mr. Jordan were much enjoyed. 
He impressed us as a man with breadth of view, love 
of the truth, and scholarly instinct. His reverent 
attitude towards the Old Testament writings showed 
that reverence for the scripture is not weakened but 
enhanced by close study and searching criticism. 
Such men are leaders of thought. 

A pleasant ? surprise was sprung on us last week 
in the shape of an examination. Most of us had lis- 
tened with such delight to Mr. Scott’s lectures that 
we did not care to spoil them by attempting to take 
notes, especially as most of us are unable to write 
shorthand at the rate of 200 words a minute. It was 
a pity to spoil the pleasing effects by such a rude 
method as an examination. We wish Mr. Scott all 
successin his work at Hespeler. He is a jolly good 
fellow. 

Mr. Kannawin was chosen to represent the Hall 
at the dinner of the Engineering faculty. It was 
well-known that Wm. would do justice to the occa- 
sion. 


e PERSONALS, 

F. A. MacRae, who has been forced to spend the 
winter at home on account of illness, is recovering 
rapidly and intends spending the summer out west. 

Rev. Robert Hunter, M.A., is recovering slowly 
from a severe attack of pneumonia. A call from 
Baltimore Presbyterian church is, we believe, await- 
ing his recovery. 

Mr. Alex. McIntyre, of Brandon, has also been on 
the sick list for the last week. 

The Sunday afternoon series of addresses will not 
be resumed till the beginning of next session. 


Sports. 
HOCKEY. 
BROCKVILLE VS. QUEEN'S. 

N Saturday evening, February roth, another 
‘something was heard to drop. This time it 
was Brockville. The victorious and talkative 

heroes arrived in the afternoon and disported and 
amused themselves by giving knowing hints as to 
the bands, crowds, money, etc., that was coming up 
that evening to celebrate the wake of Queen’s cham- 
pionship abilities. The crowds came, but the bands 
had other engagements, and as for the money— 
well, it did not prove a “ Klondike” for Queen’s 
backers. About 800 people witnessed the game and 
they got the worth of their money. The “ rooting '’ 
for (Queen’s was the best that has been heard at a 
hockey game for some time, and the St. Lawerence 
supporters were not far behind considering the sad- 
ness of the occasion. The teams lined up as 


follow :— 

ST, LAWRENCE. QUEEN'S 
Larocque..........0 sees oP ROBM aS wechs Gace Carmichael 
Blak! oie icteecaas feces ee POINE SS bei ewiiweend cerca a4 Curtis 
Sheriff «0030.0: 000 seen cover-point....... ci... Merrill (Capt.) 
Senkler.......... cee eeee ees CONETE, i eects Dalton 
Connell.......... a ipeenys -TOVer........... .....,....Newlands 
George j Adams 
Simpson (Capt. foc WEBB cs cg Sth a Sis eared sess 


These were practically the same teams which met 
in Brockville on the previous Thursday, when 
Queen's lost by the score 4--2.. The only change in 
the Brockville team was the replacing of Fournier at 
cover by Sheriff, while on the Queen's line New- 
lands was substituted for Metcalfe. It was getting 
well on in the evening when Referee Cadet Hunter 
blew his whistle for play to start and things gener- 
ally went fast every way until Dalton drove it 
through Brockville’s goal in about the third minute. 
They then became hard and furious for the rest of 
the first half, heavy checking, sly tripping, broken 
rushes and a great deal of lifting being the chief 
features. After about 15 minutes Dalton again 
secured a goal, and the score did not change again 
in the first half. This left the game 2—o in favor of 
Queens and 4—4 on the tie. 

In the second half spectators and players were 
alike excited and the play was faster and harder 
than ever. No Brockville money was yet in sight at 
any odds, but the throats of the visiting mob were 
as untiring, if possible, as our own. The game was 
now becoming almost entirely defensive on the St. 
Lawrence side, but after a few desperate rushes 
about the middle of the second half Connell] suc- 
ceeded in getting the puck past Carmichael on an 
off-side play. Score 2—1. This left Brockville 
again one in the lead on the round, but the visitors’ 
satisfaction was but short lived. The puck had 
hardly been faced when Carr-Harris made a brilliant 
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rush and tallied. Score 3—1, and again a tie on the 
round. 

Shortly after this Curtis and George had a “ mix- 
up" and both went to the fence for five minutes, 
but during that five minutes the score remained un- 
changed. But the pair had scarcely resumed play 
after their rest when the puck sailed down the ice 
and Newlands scored on a pass from Carr-Harris. 
Score 4—1. 


The play of the St. Lawrence team now became 
entirely defensive, but chiefly through the work of 
their point and goal-tender Queen’s could not score 
for some minutes. Finally Cair-Harris, aiter an- 
other short rush and some skirmishing drove it 
between the enemy’s flags. Score 5—1. Play was 
now going faster than ever and shots were rained in 
trom all quarters on the St. Lawrence goal but none 
succeeded in finding them till Merrill put it through 
in the last minute. His shot, however, did not 
count as Referee Hunter claimed time was up a 
second before. 

Thus ended the semi-finals between St. Lawrence, 
Brockville and Queen’s, Kingston with a total score 
of 7—5 in favor of the latter. Brockville was evi- 
dently entrusting her laurels to the care of the much 
lauded Sheriff, but that cover-point failed to display 
any movements, with the exception of two short 
rushes, which entitles him to the name of a first- 
class hockey player. Black and Larocque, however, 
did brilliant defence work. Brockville’s line was 
dashy and all good stick handlers but they do not 
seem to be on to the finer points of the game. 
Their ‘ stars’ were Simpson and George with, per- 
haps, Connell. 


Queen’s defence was as usual up to the mark and’ 


their work was brilliant. The ‘ colts” in the line 
did not disappoint us; Adams was particularly in 
evidence on the wing. Dalton played his own 
dashy little game, Carr-Harris and Newlands also 
showing that they were made of good Queen's stuff. 

There is one thing more that might be mentioned 
and that is the orderly, respectable way the Kings- 
ton spectators conducted themselves dnring the 
game as contrasted with the incessant uproar and 
abuse which visitors generally receive at the hands 
of a Brockville mob. Ordinary rooting and honest 
cheering is all right, but the personal abuse given to 
either team will not help one to win nor the other 
to lose. The Brockville press, too, seem to be 
afflicted with the malady of “ kiddishuess.” The 
item which appeared in the columns of one of the 
local papers, wherein a direct insult was given to an 
athlete whom Queen’s College thought fitted to 
captain the Champions of Ontario, betrayed more 
of the spirit of the village school-boy than of the 
manly uprightness we would look for from the City 


of the Thousand Islands. Of course, we must allow 
for the fact that the town has seen but little first- 
class hockey so far and it has much to learn, but 
there is nothing like a good training in one’s young 
days to teach him a “thing or two.” By the time 
Brockville has learned better how to take victory 
and defeat, by experience, she will more nearly ap- 
proach to the spirit ot her athletic superiors. 


WGILL VS. QUEEN’S. 

Hogan's Alley has a Sporting Diary, handsomely 
bound in “ Red, Blue and Yellow” kid. On page 
steen it tells us that during the season of '88 (Jueen’s 
produced seven hockey players of such calibre that 
not only did they land Ontario honors but also de- 
lighted the college spirit itself by defeating R. M. C., 
Varsity conquerors of Osgoode, Trinity and McGill 
and so placing the Intercollegiate championship to 
the credit of our Alma Mater. 

Since McGill’s defeat the Montreal press has 
voiced some painful whinings and most wonderfully 
claimed the Intercollegiate Cup for a team who 
played only one college in Canada and lost to its 
only opponent. 

It does not require much careful study, in fact it 
is absolutely noticeable that McGill deserved the 
banner with her short end of a 6—5 contest on ice 
infinitely more than Queen’s, who in addition to 
getting the long end of the aforesaid, won two victor- 
ies from the Royal Military College, defeated Var- 
sity 19 to 4,and lowered the ‘Rouge et Noir” of 
Trinity by a score of 17 to 5. 

Old McGill grew discontented, we hope disgusted, 
over the Montreal newspaper contortions on the 
subject, and finally recognized that Queen’s alone 
was entitled to the title. 

In proof of recognition they officially challenged 
us to meet them and on Monday, Feb. arst, the tol. 
lowing players battled royally for. their respective 
universities :— 


M'GILL. RTEEN'S, 
O. Howard..... 0... 0) er Carmichael 
Bickedike...............00.., POINti ce kweaas tic man aay .. Curtis 
Drinkwater.. poocttee ee COVER, wicca fs sili ndaits Merrill (Capt.) 
ee ead td Set inet aa oe 
Montgomery? ay ; {Dalton 
Bishop fo tttte reer CENETES .. 00.6... ‘Newlands 


Referee Cadet Hunter was unavoidably late in 
appearing and each team seemed anxious to get at 
the other. 

The first move of the puck seemed to put the con- 
testants on their mettle, for the first ten minutes’ 
play was exceptionally fast and the checking was of 
the “ closer than a brother” variety. 

McGill showed their measure by notching two 
goals despite the facts that Merrill was doing mag- 
nificent work at cover and Curtis had started from 
the first face-off to play the most remarkable game 
ever witnessed in Kingston. 


QUEEN 


Howard scored the first in five minutes. McLea, 
without the contending Adams who had not joined 
the rooters, went down the side and got another past 
Carmichael. 

To show measure for measure Newlands was do- 
ing remarkably good work for Queen’s and seemed 
to be on special follow up duty. Dalton come out 
of Queen’s corner, gave the puck to Adams, who 
went in his own peculiar way until he saw Bunty 
ready to, and moreover Bunty did, dodge McGill's 
defence and with Queen's first goal there was a 
slight outcry. McGill tried again and again to in- 
crease their lead and came down on Merrill and 
Curtis like office seekers, but these two, with Car- 
michael stopping some hot ones, handled every- 
thing that sought the direction of the dressing-room. 

End to end lifting followed. Dalton snatched one 
of these, did a turn, passed to Carr-Harris. 
dike handled Klondike’s shot and relieved only to 
have Newlands pass from behind to Bunty, whose 
shot made the score even. A small noise was 
heard. McLea was ruled off by mistake soon after 
the commencemeet of the fifth game. McGill were 
forcing matters. Howard, Drinkwater and Mont- 
gomery poured shots in but Curtis’ phenomenal work 
saved (Jueen's citadel. With Mclea’s return New- 
lands had to withdraw for five minutes for openly 
showing a desire to remain in McGill territory. 

Seven men to six and McGill could not pass 
Merrill nor shoot through Curtis. They made some 
splendid dashes; tried combination, and Drinkwater 
inade several individual rushes. From one of these 
Montgomery took his pass and found a place where 
Curtis wasn’t and half-time was called with McGill 
leading, 3— : 

Scarcely was the second half started than it was 
generally felt that a new force was acting. ‘Twas 
Klondike thoroughly warmed up. Stopping Howard 
Klondike turned the attack the other way, thereby 
dodged Drinkwater and shot a beautiful goal. 

From the face Dalton passed to Adams, who tra- 
yelled too far to shoot well. McGill returned the 
attack and only one word can fully describe the 
character of the play that followed. It was sizzling. 
Dalton was everywhere. Divinity preparedto swear 
that Bunty passed to himself from one end of the 
rink to the other. Mcl.ea and Howard kept step- 
ping, yet Carr-Harris and Adams outplayed them. 
At critical moments Merrill and Drinkwater made 
telling lifts. The puck would persist in hitting. Cur- 
tis. Victoria and Montreal veteran stars set a 
standard to which Queen’s colts had to rise and 
they did so well that the whole forward line figured 
in a combination from which the puck went through 
. McGill’s posts off Newland’s stick. Rooters and 
enthusiasts of good standing stared at each other 
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and then at the colts with a look that could only 
mean “ We grow them here.” . 

Enthusiasm reached a high pitch when McGill's 
splendid attacks in the eighth game were warded off 
by a good defence at their best. Carr-Harris and 
Dalton made good runs towards McGill’s end, but 
McGill’s defence were in the game and remained 
intact until Adams slipped away, passed to New- 
lands, the latter gave it to Dalton, who made the 
finest piece of combination during the match end in 
a score for Queen’s 53. 

It did not take McGill long to tally the ninth 
game. Adams was ruled off, aud again it was a mis- 
take as Drinkwater was the guilty party. Things 
looked darker but Gaelic whisperings were plainly 
audible and the colts responded by giving Carr- 
Harris an opportunity to go down dodging the field. 
His shot was stopped by Howard; but Bunty was 
there and 6—4. ‘* What’s the score?” came from 
the sides. 

Shortly before the bell rang Drinkwater made a 
rush of despair and succeeded in going all the way, 
shot, and Mike could not find the prettiest shot of 
the match. 

We cannot but feel yratetul to the players who 
carried our colors to victory over such brilliant op: 
ponents, and no matter what the outcome of the 
Ontario series, Captain Merrill should be prond of 
his team. We are, and will be, proud of both. 

For the second time McGill met defeat by 6-5. 
They came to us heralded as the “cream of the 
hockey world.” They left “whipped cream.” And 
now that we have won, in all friendliness, we say to 
the colleges of Canada that Queen's will always be 
ready and willing to defend our well won title, In- 
tereallesiate ee of Renaaa, 


Arts College. 


“x . CABINET SUPPER, 

FTER the dissolution of the Mock Parliament, 
the Premier, taking his cue from a like function 
of the Alumni, proposed to his confreres that 

they should all meet some evening and sup together at 
a down-town restaurant. Consequently, acting upon 
this proposition, the members of the Cabinet, with 
one or two exceptions, together with the Speaker and 
the leader of the Opposition and Populist parties, 
numbering in all fifteen, met in McLaughlin’s priv- 
ate room on Thursday evening, February 17th, and 
after a few words had been offered up by the eldest 
of the party, they all “fell to” and partook heartily 
of the good things placed before them. But the 
feast of victuals was as nothing compared with the 
feast of wit, logic and oratory which followed. A 
neat toast-list had been prepared, and everyone was 
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given an opportunity of displaying his oratorical 
powers, either in proposing or replying to toasts, and 
to some of the bigger guns was given a second 
hearing also. The chairman strictly prohibited the 
reading of speeches or even the use of ‘ copious 
notes.” 

’Tis needless to say, after the Prohibition measures 
of the last session, that all the toasts were drunk 
with Adam’s Ale. To give verbatim reports of the 
speeches would involve too great a task, but men- 
tion must be made of some. The Premier proposed 
the toast of the “ Queen,” and all joined heartily in 
singing the National Anthem. Loyal, patriotic and 
“poetic” speeches were made in connection with 
the speeches to ‘‘ Canada,” while peculiarly appro- 
priate ones were delivered on the following :—* The 
Premier,” ‘The Opposition,” ‘‘ The Populist Party,” 
“The Government,” ‘“ The younger members,” and 
“The Ladies.” The Minister of Agriculture was 
quite disconcerted when he learned that he was not 
given the opportunity ot proposing the last mention- 
ed one. 

Special mention must be made of the speech de- 
livered by the leader of the Populists in reply to the 
toast to his party. He said it was customary for 
statesmen at such gatherings to make announce- 
nents regarding any new departures or changes of 
policies or platforms. He therefore had determined 
to make known his policy regarding Klondyke rail- 
way matters, in view of the approaching general 
elections, and he hoped thereby to be returned to 
power by an overwhelming majority. When he ob- 
tained the suffrages of the people, he would send an 
exploring party to the North Pole, cut the said Pole 
in two, and bring one-half down here, and thentak- 
ing one of the meridian lines, which so far as he 
‘could see was good for nothing else, he would fasten 
it over these two poles and thereby construct a trol- 
ley system to the Klondyke, and not only that, but 
he would twist around the parallels of latitude and 
longitude so as to moderate the climate of the said 
country, so that even students might take a trip up 
there on their wheels, and by picking up a few nug- 
gets have the wherewithal to pursue their studies. 
His policy met with such evident approval that 
even the government admit that he has great 
chances of winning’in the coming elections. 

After the singing of “ Auld Lang Syne” the mem- 
bers dispersed at an early hour. 


ALUMNI CONFERENCE. 


The sixth annual theological alumni conference 
opened on Feb.7th and closed on the rath, a change 
being made this year in the length of the session 
from ten days to one week. A good deal, however, 
was crowded into the six days, and if those who 
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heard the papers remember half of what was said 
they will have food for thought for some time to 
come. There was considerable difference in the 
personnel of the conference from former years. 
Many familiar faces, whose presence we always 
identified with the conference season, were absent. 
Mr. Mutch, who died so soon after the last confer- 
ence season, Dr. Hunter, who is seeking his health 
in the Western States, J. G. Stuart, J. A. Grant, 
Millar, Strachan, Easton, Hutcheon and others we 
missed. On the other hand many new faces were 
noticed. 

The Chancellor’s lectureship was, as usual, one of 
the chief attractions of the conference, and the sub- 
ject, “Art, Morals and Religion,” received a close 
philosophical treatment and yet was presented in a 
way that made it interesting and intelligible to all. 

Prof. Cappon’s lectures on the “ Interpretation of 
Modern Life by Modern Poets” were extremely in- 
teresting. This is a subject on which Prot. Cappon 
is perfectly at home, and something of his own keen 
appreciation of the poets he took up was inspired in 
the audience. Prof. McNaughton gave a character- 
istically forcible and lucid paper on the ‘Growth 
of the Episcopate.” 

Rev. W. G. Jordan, of Strathroy, who came this 
year for the first time, was perhaps the hardest 
worked man at the conference. He dealt with the 
Isaiah problem in that clear, judicial, scholarly way 
that showed that he had a thorough grasp ot the 
subject. He is without doubt a close scholar and a 
fair, able critic. . 

The discussions on the “Relations of the Pulpit 
to Modern Thought,” and “The Right Theological 
Education for the Time” took a wide range and the 
subjects were treated most freely. Social and 
economic questions did not occupy such a prom- 
inent place in the conference as in former years, 
and this was felt to be regrettable. 

Mr. Peacock gave a model paper on ‘ Trusts, 
Combines and Monopolies,” which provoked a 
spirited discussion, It is the intention next year to 
have a number of papers on economic subjects. 
Prof. Gloyer’s lectures were given in his fresh, epi- 
grammatical style and were thoroughly radical. 
They supplied the members something to think 
about and might have stirred the most self-composed 
and made the traditionalist rub his eyes, 

The conference was a great success, but a few 
incidental criticisms were suggested. It may be 
fairly asked, were the discussions as free as they 
might be and were all members given an equal 
chance? At least in one case we think not, and as 
that member was a minister of another church the 
general president might have been a little more 
generous in histreatment. To systematically choke 
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off a member who perhaps differs from the majority 
of the conference soon ceases to be a joke and be- 
comes very bad taste. Again, could not some one 
be appointed to give a proper report to the news- 
papers of at least the general trend of the confer- 
ence. This year the most preposterous things ap- 
peared in the local papers and were copied into the 
Toronto dailies. Men were reported to have given 
“interesting papers,” “highly instructive addresses,‘ 
&c., who were not within a thousand miles of the 
conference, The newspapers probably do not care, 
but the conference should. 
Y.M.C.A. NOTES, 

On Feb, 11th we had a joint meeting of the Y.W. 
and Y.M.C.A.’s in Convocation Hall to hear Mr. R. 
T. Wilder, returned missionary from India, who 


addressed us in behalf of the Student Volunteer’ 


Movement. He requested a delegation trom Oueen’s 
to be sent to the convention at Cleveland. This met 
with a ready and hearty response, sufficient means 
being contributed to send two delegates, who were 
forthwith chosen. 


The subject for discussion on Feb. 18th was “The 
Missionary Spirit,” led by Mr. James Anthony. He 
gave us a comprehensive paper, dealing specially 
with the need of such a spirit, and our personal re- 
sponsibility for the application of the same. A 
healthy discussion followed by a few of our most 
energetic members. 


YEAR MEETINGS, 
*g8. 

The matter of writing the biographies of the mem- 
bers of the year, in the JouRNAL, was considered at 
several meetings lately, but no action was taken, and 
it is unlikely that the outlines of the senior students 
College life will appear. 

The regular meeting was held on Monday, Feb. 
21st. A report of the At Home Committee, stating 
that the financial matters had all been settled, was 
received and adopted. The matter of holding a 
year farewell dinner, just before Convocation, was 
favorably received, and a committee was appointed 
to take the matter in hand. 

Sittings for the year photographs have been 
closed. The group contains one hundred members, 
and will eclipse all previous year photos in every 
way. It will be completed and ready for sale before 
the middle of April. 


99- 
The year meeting of ’99 on the 22nd afforded an 
additional proof of the excellence of the ladies of ‘gg. 
’The ladies had charge of the meeting, which was 
one of the most successful of the year. 


The Executive Committee reported that Mr. 
White was eligible for membership and he was 
received into the year with great applause. It was 
decided that the question of the class pin be left 
over until next year. 

The following programme was then proceeded 
with:—Miss Minnes, piana solo: Miss Jamieson, 
recitation; Prophecy, Miss McDonald. 

Oo, 

A regular meeting of year ‘oo was held in the 
juniors classics room on Thursday, Feb. toth. The 
Vice-President, Mr. Laidlaw, occupied the chair. 
After the minutes and other business had been 
disposed of, a paper on Tennyson was read by Mr. 
J. A. Campbell. It was exceedingly interesting and 
instructive and reflected great credit on Mr. Camp. 
bell, 

Miss Mills then rendered a splendid piano solo 
and was given a hearty encore, to which she re- 
sponded. 

Mr. J. Sparks reported avery pleasant time at the 
*98 “At Home.” 

After an able criticism by Mr, Dickson the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

PROPHECY. 

The following prophecy was read by the class 
prophetess of the year ’gg at their last meeting : 

Extract from an issue of the London Darly Times, 
dated London, Feb. roth, 1915: Our readers will 
remember that a few weeks ago we announced our 
intention to send a representative to Kingston, Can- 
ada, to write up an article for us on the world-famed 
University of Queen’s. For weeks past the press 
has been teeming with accounts and descriptions of 
this great seat of learning, and with our usual deter. . 
mination to furnish our readers with the facts 
of all current affairs, we sent over to Canada Mr, 
Brown, who has forwarded the following report : 
‘I landed in Kingston Feb. 2nd. The city is a 
centre of importance and beautifully situated. The 
chief attraction of course is the celebrated Univer- 
sity. I called upon Principal Grant early Wednes- 
day morning. His reception root was crowded 
with people eager to interview him, but after about 
an hour's delay I succeeded in having a talk with 
him. He is a venerable old man, yet vigorous and 
wonderfully alert for one of so many years. He 
kindly offered to accompany me to the college. The 
buildings are beautifully situated on top of a slope 
overlooking Lake Ontario. There js a great num- 
ber of buildings, but the finest structure is the new 
library, which is a massive stone building of artistic 
design. As I walked with the Principal through the 
spacious marble corridors I thought how shabby 
our Cambridge and our Oxford looked when com- 
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pared to this. The first floor of this building is 
composed of class rooms, beautifully fitted up. 
After a careful examination of these rooms we took 
an elevator to reach the library, which occupies the 
second flat. This library is the 
best in Canada. The collectiou of books is expen- 
sive and rare. Just off the book department is a 
large reading room, to which the students have 
access at any hour in the day. On the third flat is 
Convocation Hall. It is one of the most beautitul 
halls I have ever seen. The walls are lined with oil 
paintings of the university's celebrated professors 
and graduates. It is a curious fact that a great 
number of these celebrated men and women are 
graduates of the class of ‘9g. I remarked this to 
the principal, and he said that of all the classes 
that had passed through college no year had so 
many distinguished men and women as ‘gg. 
One thing that attracted me very much was a 
large pipe organ at one end of the hall. Twice a 
week all the students assemble here and sing the 
college songs. The singing is very fine and crowds 
of citizens each night gather in the hall to hear it. 
There is one song, the patriotic college song, “On 
the Old Ontario Strand,” which, when sung by two 
thousand students, is a thing not easily to be for- 
gotten. 

In turn Dr. Grant and I visited the other build- 
ings. Science Hall is fitted up with all the latest 
apparatus. There is a fine observatory in connec- 
tion with it. I took great interest in the gymnasium. 
Anything more complete than this cannot be im- 
agined. The best physical instructors have been 
procured. Many of the gentlemen students, and 
even some of the lady students, are expert fencers. 

There is also a large campus on which the stud- 
ents play football. The Queen’s football team has 
held the championship of Canada for some years. 
A number ot well-kept tennis courts give the ladies 
outdoor exercise, and tennis tournaments are of 
frequent occurrence. The large skating rink of 
artificial ice occupies a prominent position. The 
university is very proud of its hockey team, and it 
has every reason to be so. Last night I was for- 
tunate enough to see a match between Queen's and 
McGill. I will not attempt to describe the game, as 
our English readers could not credit the marvelous 
skill they exhibited. Queen’s won the match and are 
now the champions of America. 

Quite a feature in the college is the London Club, 
the club of the Englishmen attending Queen’s; the 
Paris Club of the Frenchmen, and the Berlin Club 
ofthe Germans. All nationalities are represented 
here. There is also a large number of lady stu- 
dents. Queen's claims the honor of being the first 
Canadian college to admit women, and also the first 


whole of the 


to appoint a womantoachair. There are at present 
six lady professors in the university. The income 
of the college is very large; donations pour in every 
day ; the latest donation was $100,000, given by the 
former president of the class of ’99 to endow a chair 
for the teaching of the Japanese language. 

In closing I will mention to you the following asa 
proof of the eminence in which the graduates of 
Queen’s have risen. 

Mr. Barker, celebrated even during his college 
course, proved so able in the Imperial Parliament 
that he has been rewarded for his great services by 
being appointed Governor of Cape Colony. 

Mr. J. A. M. Bell, now mentioned favorably for 
the vacant position of poet laureate, was a member 
of the class of ’gg, and his first literary efforts were 
made made as class poet of that year. 

Mr. J. McCallum, another ’99 man, is leader of 
the Ontario Opposition and bids fair to become 
premier in the near future. 

Mr. Win. Tandy, the vigorous political editor of 
the Toronto Mail and Empire, and Judge Macdonald, 
of the Court of Appeal, both took an active part in 
college life during their course here. 

If space and time would only permit me, I could 
mention many other names that are well known in 
both hemispheres. I have been much impressed 
by the greatness of (Jueen’s, and no terms too 
strong or too flattering can be found to describe this 
noble and grand university. I will simply say what 
the students say, 

“(God Save Our Dear Old Queen’s.” 
LEVANA SOCIETY. 


On account of Wednesday being a holiday, the 
regular meeting of the Levana was held on Thurs- 
day. Since our president was unavoidably detained 
from onr meetings, the annual elections will take 
place in four weeks, which will shorten the session 
somewhat. The programme took the-form, of reci- 
tations and songs from Tennyson and a paper by 
Miss Murray. The unexpected shower of new mag- 
azines, &c., was very refreshing after the long 
drought, and every drop was eagerly caught by the 
parched lips that had waited so long in vain. Any 
repetitions of this phenomenon will be gratefully 
received. 





On Friday afternoon, January 28th, we had our 
monthly missionary meeting. Miss McCallum was 
leader and read a very interesting paper. *‘ Judg- 
ing” was the topic for the following Friday. In the 
absence of Miss Allen, who was to have led the 
meeting, Miss Bellamy and Miss McRae kindly con- 
sented to take her place. Miss Bellamy addressed 
the girls on the topic for the day, and Miss McRae 
read a bright little paper on missions. At this meet- 
ing the association decided to send a letter to Miss 
Allen, expressing our sympathy with her in her 
recent bereavement. 
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Science Ball. 


SUMMER CLASSES. 
UMMER Classes, whose objeét is to assist 
teachers and others who cannot attend the 
University during the Winter Session in com- 
pleting a course in Arts, will be opened next June. 
The Science laboratories will open on the 2gth of 
June, but regular lectures will not begin until the 
and of July. The following courses of instruction 
are offered : 


A.—-ANIMAL BIOLOGY, 
Prof. A. P. Knight, M.A., M.D. 


1. Beginner's class. Leétures with laboratory work. 
2. Advanced class. Histology, leQures and practical 
work with the microscope. 
Open only to those who have already taken course 1, 
or its equivalent, 
B.—LATIN. 


Asst, Prof. A. B. Nicholson, B.A, 


1. An elementary class dealing with grammar, easy 
reading and exercises in prose composition. 

2, An advanced class. The reading of an author, with 
prose exercises based on the text. 

Open only to those who have taken course 1, or its 
equivalent. 

GREEK. 

1. An elementary class, as in Latin. 

2. An advanced class, as in Latin, 

Open only to those who have taken course I, or its 
equivalent. 

C.—-CHEMISTRY, 


Carl Lehmamn, Ph.D, (Leipsic). 


1. A course of lectures in genera] 
laboratory pra¢tice. 

2. Qualitative analysis. 

3. Quantitative analysis. 

Open only to those who have taken courses 1 and 2; 
or their equivalents. 


Chemistry with 


OccasionaL Lecrures.—Occasional leétures will 
be delivered in the John Carruthers Science Hall, 
by the following Professors: 

Selected Topics in English Literature.— Prof, J. Cap- 
pon, M.A. 


Lectures in Political Science.—1I. The Economic Rela- 
tions of Chemical Industries. II. The Biological Basis 
ot Civilization. III. Bi-metallism. Prof. Adam Shortt, 
M.A, 


Lectures in Mental Diseases.—I. Imbecility in Rela- 
tion to Organic Evolution. II. Insanity in Relation to 
Orgafiic Evolution. Prof. C. K. Clark, M.D., Superin- 
tendent of Rockwood Hospital for the Insane. 

These occasional] lectures are free to all who may 
wish to attend them. 

Fers.—The fee for any one of the regular classes 
will be $10, payable in advance to the Registrar. 
On payment of the fee the Registrar will issue a 
ticket admitting the student to the class desired. 

EnTRANCE.—No student will be allowed to attend 
more than two classes. While the classes are open 
to all who may desire a knowledge of the subjects 


taught, the work done in Science will be adapted 
more particularly to the needs of Science teachers. 
The classes in Latin and Greek will aim at assisting 
teachers or students to prepare for the regular 
University examinations in these subje@s. These 
examinations are held only in April and September. 


PROSPECTUS IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 

BEGINNERS’ CoursE.—The beginner’s course will 
go over much the same ground as is covered by 
Boyer’s Elementary Biology (animal types). The 
lectures will treat of protoplasm, cells, cell division, 
reproduction, early stages of development, tissues, 
organs, differences between animals and plants, 
and a general view of the invertebrata and of verte. 
brata. These lectures will be illustrated by dia- 
grams, charts and lantern transparencies. The 
laboratory work will consist of such dissections and 
demonstrations as will elucidate the subject ot the 
lectures. 

This course will be accepted as equivalent to the 
Junior class in Animal Biology in Arts, Medicine, or 
Veterinary Science, and all students attending it 
will be admitted to the regular University examina. 
tion in April or September on payment of the exami- 
nation fee. 

ADVANCED CoursE.—The advanced course will 
consist of twenty lectures and forty hours laboratory 
work, and is intended to serve as an introdu@ion to 
the histology of animals. Students will be taught 
how to use the compound microscope, and how to 
make and mount microscope specimens. Each 
member of the class will, at the end of the course, 
have secured a set of at least 100 specimens, that 
will be useful to High School teachers or to Medical 
students. The course will also aid extra-mural 
students in Arts in reading for honours in Biology. 
Attendance on this course will be accepted by the 
University as equivalent to attendance for one 
Winter Session in the Arts or Medical class in His. 
tology, and will entitle to admission to the regular 
University examination in this subject in April or 
October, on payment of the examination fee. Dr. 
Stirling's Histology is the text book recommended 


for this class. 
CONTINUATION CLASSES, 


Public school teachers in towns and villages in 
which there is no High school, and who may be de- 
sirous of qualifying themselves to teach the “con- 
tinuation classes” in Latin, which are authorized 
by the Minister of Education, will find the instruc- 
tion and methods of the Latin classes snited to their 
needs. : 

Further information concerning these courses 
may be obtained by addressing the Registrar, or 
the Professors who will have charge of the respec- 
tive classes. 
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SCHOOL OF MINING NOTES. 


At the last neeting of the Engineering Society a 
resolution to the effect that the students should 
have a dinner about the last of February was un- 
aniinously adopted. A provisional committee, com- 
posed of Messrs. Craig, Merritt and Jackson, were 
appointed to ascertain cost, etc. 

The dinner was held in Hotel Frontenac on 
Tuesday evening, Feb, 22nd. All the students 
joined heartily and made it an unqualified success. 

The regular students in Mining extend the glad 
hand to the prospectors who have recently come in 
from all parts of our province, some to brush up 
their knowledge of rocks and minerals, others to 
become initiated into the cult. 

The prospector in all countries is the power in 
mining enterprise, and as such should be given 
every chance for efficient work. Those of us who 
have been out in the field know that his work is not 
child’s play, and the rewards come only after long 
and patient searching. 

To those who have not yet seen a quartz vein in 
situ, but who have an attack of the fever caused by 
the bacterium, Micrococcus Klondicitis, we may say 
that the knowledge of rocks and minerals gained 
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under the guidance of well-trained teachers, will 
prove of great value in the field. 


The mining students are pleased to see the recent 
additions to the Mining Laboratory, which, under 
the able management of Prof. De Kalb, is now as- 
suming a working shape for testing nearly every 
kind of ore found in, Canada, 

Our former Demonstrator in Assaying and 
Mineralogy, Mr. Brock, paid us a flying visit last 
week. He saw quite a change in the school, except- 
ing the odor in Laboratory No. 1, which remained 
exactly the same as last year. 


The genial superintendent of the stamp mill has 
recently received a novel kind of time-gauge or 
chronometer, invented by a New York genius. The 
parts of the piece of mechanism are beautifully 
shaped and admirably put together, but it is a 
mystery whether the propelling force is on the prin- 
ciple of radiation of heat or high surface tension. 
It certainly is a finished work of art and science, 
and our superintendent, who has a keen eye for the 
beautiful, cannot but smile when he sees it in 
motion. He owns the Canadian patent, and invites 
inspection from mining students interested in me- 
chanisin, 
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THE STUDENTS' DAY OF REST. 

T a time when examinations are hanging threat- 
eningly over our heads,and every power not only 
of mind but also of body is being tried to its 

utmost in the attempt to be adequately prepared for 
them, we are often tempted to forget that there is 
such a thing asa student’s day of rest. The quiet 
hours of the Sabbath, so favorable to concentrated 
study, seems a long time to “lose” to men who are 
straining every nerve to escape the dread fate of 
being plucked. And so numbers of Church pews 
are left vacant these beautiful Sunday mornings of 
early spring, and men who would not think of en- 
gaging in manual labour on the Sabbath, and some 
even who are yet to be the spiritual guides of the 
public, are engaged in their every day work of 
studying. 

We do not assume the duty of preaching a ser- 
non on this subject, but leave that to those to whom 
the right belongs. But we do believe it is right to 
call the students’ attention to it. It is worth their 
consideration from the stand-point of utility. No 
ordinary student can bear the strain of twelve or 
thirteen or even more hours of daily study for seven 
_days in the week and benefit by it. Instead of be- 
ginning each week refreshed and alert, he proceeds 


and gain in examinations. 
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in a wearisome round until he is jaded in mind and 
body, and unfit to do any effective work. So far as 
the results of examinations are concerned he loses 
instead of gaining. After a few weeks of such work 
he is not in a fit condition to make the best use of 
his faculties. 

But there is a higher motive than the mere loss 
There is no person who 
thus disregards what his own conscience and that 
of the general body of the community declares is 
right, without destroying his own respect and that 
of his fellow-students for his moral and religious in- 
tegrity. There are men in college now in other 
ways well qualified to be strong forces for good in 
college life, whose moral and spiritual influence has 
become almost non-existent among their fellow- 
students owing to the fact that they spend their Sab- 
baths at their usual college studies. Perhaps still 
more injurious is the blunting of their own moral 
sense, the stifling of the remonstrances of con- 
science. The material gain, if there ever is any, is 
far more than counter-balanced by the moral loss. 


THE LIBRARY. 

There are few universities in which the library is 
so generally used by the students as in Queen's; 
and it is, therefore, with great satisfaction that we 
learn that the authorities have deterinined to make 
it more generally available by appointing a com- 
petent assistant librarian to serve in it for six hours 
a day all the yearround. Thereafter, no one—tutor 
or professor—will be permitted to take a book except 
through that assistant librarian; and it is hoped 
that under this rule no books shall be lost, as, un- 
fortunately, they have been under former regimes. 

The value of a good library, with its treasures 
easily accessible to students, it is impossible to over- 
estimate. Carlyle considered that the best univer- 
sity, was the best library. Dr. Bernhard Duben, in 
an address given at the dedication of the new 
library of Basle University, eighteen months ago, 
expounded this thought in a striking address on 
“The origin of the Old Testament,” a book which 
he spoke of as “the smallest of libraries,” which 
“can be carried in one hand, although when it was 
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put together it contained a dozen volumes and em- 
braced the productions of a hundred authors.” 
“With good right,” he says,“do we connect the dedi- 
cation of the new home prepared for our library 
with our university festival, since it is the library 
primarily which makes of our university an actual 
universitas litteravum. It is the camp of our con- 
federacy, in which are assembled the elect spirits of 
all civilized peoples, not merely in order to impart 
to us the finished products of their work, but also— 
what is of more importance—inspiration and living 
force for our own effort. We see in it not a collec- 
tion of dead materials of learning ; it avails for us 
as the mirror of human development, as an incarna- 
tion of the spiritual part of the world’s history.” 

It seems to us that we do not derive from our 
library all the benefit that we legitimately might ; 
and we hail the appointment of the assistant 
librarian, thoroughly acquainted with its contents, 
familiar with various languages, and a sworn enemy 
to disorder and dust, as an important step in ad- 
vance. Of course, it is not all that is needed. We 
shall not get the full benefit of the library and there- 
fore not of the university until the vision is realized 
which the Principal placed in words beforethe eyes of 
the ladies ot Kingston, when they undertook to raise 
$3,000 for the gymnasium and workshops. “This,” 
he said in substance, “is the first appeal which I 
have ever made to you; it is for a very small 
amount, so small in comparison with far greater 
needs that I am ashamed to put it before you. Of 
these greater needs is a properly constructed 
library, facing Union Street as the present building 
faces the water, so that the two beautiful stone 
buildings would enclose and in a manner hide the 
intermediate smaller wooden buildings. The cost 
of sucha building would be about $60,000; and I 
cannot think of it till this little affair is off my 
hands. When you relieve me of the responsibility 
for this $3,000 I will tackle the $60,000 job, but not 
till then.” 

The ladies took up the burden placed before 
them in November, 1896, about the time when 
Duben spoke at the dedication of the Basle library ; 
but it looks as if they had found it too heavy. 
About half of the amount was raised by Herculean 
efforts, extending over the whole of last session. A 
trifle more was obtained by means of the Art Lec- 
tures this session, When will the second half be 
raised ? The Principal is not likely to hurry them 
up, for when their labour is ended his will begin. 





Statistics from sixty-seven colleges, in thirty-seven 
States, show that foot-ball men stand one-half per 
cent. higher in their studies than the average of the 
whole college. 
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ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S CROWN JEWELS. 

F a jewel is “anything of exceeding value or ex- 
cellence,” and ot small dimensions, then the 
crown colony of Hong Kong, or Hiang Kiang 

(“sweet waters”), may well be called one of Her 
Majesty’s crown jewels. 

Early on Sunday morning, April 25th, 1897, the 
word went over the good ship “Hohenzollern” that 
we were entering Hong Kong harbor. It takes some- 
thing extraordinary to get passengers out of their 
bunks by six in the morning, but on this particular 
morning those of us, at least, who were to get our 
first glimpse of China needed but little calling to be 
on deck by that hour. 

The fog soon lifted, and the island of Hong Kong, 
as well as the mainland and the numerous islets 
that stud the harbor, was in full view. What a sur- 
prise it all was! Both islands and mainland were 
barren and uninviting beyond description. We be- 
gan to understand the shroud of dust that had for 
several days enwrapped the ship, penetrating into 
every cabin, and leaving the marks of a careless 
house-wife on every piece of varnished woodwork. 
When the purser first said that that fog was dust, we 
laughed the story to scorn. He was only a lands- 
man anyway, and didn’t know any better. When 
the first officer corroborated it, we had more respect 
for the remark, and began to look up charts to see 
how many hundred miles we were from China. 
When the “fog” began to rub off on our hands, we 
were ready to apologize to the purser. We were 
learning what dried-up desert tracts of land are to 
be found even in the Flowery Kingdom. 

We had left the shores and mountains of Japan 
mantled inthe deep rich green of springtime, a 
wealth of emerald the like of which would not again 
greet us, even on the coasts of Italy or Spain, till 
we reached the southern shores of “merrie England.” 
Hong Kong island and the peninsula of Kowloon 
showed scarce any traces of cuitivation. The red 
barrenness of the shores and steep hill-sides was in 
striking contrast with the beauty of the harbor, one 
of the finest and loveliest natural harbors in the 
world. The straits that separate the peninsula from 
the northern shore of the island are only a half mile 
wide on the east, where we entered, but expand 
greatly toward the west, and the harbor is fully ten 
square miles in extent. 

CHARACTERISTIC. 

But more interesting to us than any natural 
features of the island of Hong Kong and its road- 
stead would be the men and women we should see 
there, and our glasses were soon turned searchingly 
along the shore-line and up the hill-sides for some 
signs of life. Very soon we spied a couple of figures 
moving smoothly and rapidly along near the water's 
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edge, and suddenly some one exclaimed, “Why, they 
are bicycles !” 

Yes, bicycles, and Englishmen (or, perhaps, 
Scotchmen) on bicycles! There they were, in their 
pith helmets and clean, cool suits of white, five or 
six miles ont of town at six a.m., enjoying a pleasant 
morning ride before the thermometer climbed up to 
ninety in the shade as it very soon did on that April 
morning. We knew that in the ports of Japan, and 
in Shanghai, Chefoo, ete., it is the British citizen 
and his wife and sisters and daughters that keep up 
the tennis and golf and cricket clubs, that climb 
mountains, and trainp, and sail, just as at home, 
but we hardly expected the same thing further 
south. Yet there it was. Numerous bicycles even 
in hilly Hong Kong! Sunday morning, in the Union 
church, men and women, alike in white and armed. 
with fans, and sitting under or near huge, slow- 
moving punkahs, sought in vain a cool retreat; but 
Monday afternoon, just as hot, found the same peo- 
ple filling half a dozen courts on the city green, en- 
grossed in that eminently restful game, tennis. 

In Singapore, where the British governor and his 
perspiring fellow-citizen sit practically astride of the 
equator, where the thermometer would deem itselt 
getting very slack in its duty if it dropped below 
eighty-five degrees even on Christmas Day, we 
found that football is played by the British residents 
nearly every day in the year. We became ac- 
quainted with the football captain.” He went about 
almost perpetually with little beads of perspiration 
standing out on his face, giving him the appearance 
of being badly pock-marked, but he had played foot- 
ball in Singapore for seventeen years, and was still 
a strong, healthy specimen. 

The fact is, our fellow-citizen in those lands, with 
that seeming contempt for climatic conditions that 
has led the Moor to say proverbially, “None but a 
fool or an Englishman crosses the square at mid- 
day,” rides, climbs, wheels, plays football, etc., and 
remains the healthiest foreigner there, while the 
German or Hollander drinks beer or schnapps and 
grows fat, and the Frenchman rides in his carriage 
or “chair” and withers. : 

‘ HONG KONG’S GREATNESS, 

And is this not part of the secret of the amazing 
transformation that has occurred in Hong Kong since 
it first caine into British hands in 1841? The little 
island of 29 square miles then supported a population 
of 5,000. To-day it has 250,000, of whom only about 4 
or 5% are Europeans, the rest being Chinese. On 
the east end of the island we passed a single sugar re- 
finery that employs over 2,000 hands, half the entire 
population of fifty years ago. Rope and other ship- 

- ping stores, besides sugar, are the chief manufac- 
tures of the island. But the greatness of Hong 


; that surround it. 
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Kong lies not in its manufactures, but in its position 
asashipping centre. It is in regular steam com- 
munication with Canada, the United States, and all 
parts of Europe, as well as with Japan, India and 
Australia. Its imports average about $100,000,000 
annually, and the value of its exports is about 10 or 
15% greater. The Chinese trade in tea and silk is 
almost entirely in the hands ot Hong Kong mer- 
chants. Besides these principal objects of com- 
merce, there is an immense trade in sugar, flour, 
cotton, iron, hemp, salt, woollens, etc., not to men- 
tion the traffic in Chinese coolies. Probably as 
many as 150,000 coolies pass through Hong Kong 
each year, either going abroad or returning home. 
THE CITY, 

The beauty of the city of Victoria, the capital of 
the island, is enhaneed by the burnt-looking rocks 
But Victoria would be a lovely 
city anywhere. After our years among the flimsy 
wooden structures of the Japanese, we were de- 
lighted, first of all, with the solid aspect of Victoria, 
its houses of stone, its artistic bridges and monu- 
ments, and its fine pavements of stone or cement. 
The wonderful luxuriance of the gardens (always 
remembering those desolate hills), the fine shade 
trees, the public gardens with their rich tropical 
plants, the cleanliness and beauty and homelikeness 
everywhere make Hong Kong an amazing tribute to 
the enterprise and energy and colonizing ability of 
the British race. 

GREATER BRITAIN, 


I have spoken of a couple of English or Scotch 
bicyclists as the first inhabitants of Hong Kong 
brought into range by our glasses. The next were 
a company of Sikh soldiers, likewise some miles 
out of the city. The eastern entrance to the harbor 
appeared strongly fortified, and a Hong Kong 
resident who was with us pointed proudly to a 37- 
ton gun and other pets of that sort on either side of 
the straits. Once ashore, we saw much to remind 
us of our British citizenship and rouse our British 
pride. The ship tied up on the Kowloon side, and 
we crossed the harbor by ferry several times each 
day we were there, passing each time through a 
British squadron of seven or eight ships, besides 
hospital and receiving ships. Thereis a large naval 
dockyard at Kowloon. 

The tall, turbanned Sikh was everywhere, either 
as soldier or policeman, and at every street corner 
we ran across Tommy Atkins and his blue-coated 
brother in arms. From Hong kong south Jack dis- 
cards his blue and adopts the fashionable white, 
while Tommy appears no longer in his senseless red, 
but in a dull yellow of very light material that 
suits the climate better. It was a Scotch M.P. who 
made the famous bull in the House of Commons: 
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‘*You may depend upon it, Sir, the pale face of the 
British soldier is the back-bone of the Indian army.” 
We saw at Hong Kong many of the British pale- 
faces as well as many warriors of darker hue, also 
loyally British. If the British pale-face is the back- 
bone, the tall and dignified Sikh and the active, 
fearless little Gurkha are the strong limbs of that 
army, and no less essential and valuable, as has 
been proved in the recent operations on the N.W. 
frontier. 
HONG KONG AT NIGHT. 

There are two pictures which can never fade from 
the memory of the traveller who has spent even the 
shortest time at Hong Kong. One of these is Hong 
Kong at night, viewed from the mainland, across the 
harbor. By the way, an area of 23 miles on the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula of Kowloon was ceded to 
Great Britain in 1861 to make room for the growth 
of the colony. A considerable portion of the garri- 
son is stationed there, and Kowloon is rapidly filling 
up also with warehouses, offices and residences. 
The city of Viétoria looked like fairyland when 
viewed from our ship on the Kowloon side. The 
island rises abruptly from the sea, and the city is 
built on the slopes and terraces of the hills, the 
latter being so steep that there is no horse or 
jinrikisha traffic on the side streets running up from 
the water. You must walk or else stand the ex- 
pense of a “chair,” slung between two poles, carried 
by either two or four men, according to your purse. 
The homes or summer villas of the wealthier resi- 
dents dot the hill-side all the way up to the summit 
or Peak, 1,600 feet above the sea. The gas and 
electric lights of those villas and of the hotels on 
the Peak, added to the myriad lights of the city 
proper, give an effect beautiful and fascinating be- 
yond description, It keeps you puzzling over the 
question, where do the lights cease and the stars 
begin ? 

The other picture is that seen from the Peak it- 
self. A tram-way carries you, at an angle of—I’m 
afraid to say how any degrees—nearly to the top. 
It is an alarming ride. From the Peak it is possible 
to take in almost the whole island. The view ex- 
tends far out on the Pacific over the dozens of little 
islands that surround Hong Kong. Then right at 
your feet lie the city and the magnificent harbor 
with its scores of ships from every. part of the globe. 
You will be loth to leave the Peak, and will probably 
conclude that you have never in your life seen a 
view of such varied and entrancing character. 

ONLY MAN IS VILE. ; 

The second night in Hong Kong we went -over to 
the city and up to the main thoroughfare, Queen’s 
Road, and as soon as possible got out of the Euro- 
pean into its more Chinese portion. The streets 
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were crowded, principally with Chinese men, of 
course, though here and there we met a Chinese 
woman or two, or a couple ot Europeans engaged, 
like ourselves, in sight-seeing. There were English 
sailors and soldiers in abundance, and most of them 
intent on no good either. The end of the city in 
which we soon found ourselves contains many dance 
halls and low drinking establishments where degrad- 
ing scenes are nightly enacted in full view of the 
gaping Chinese populace. We realized vividly that 
we were indeed 
‘* East of Suez, 
Where the best is like the worst, 


Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments, 
And a man can raise a thirst.” 


In those purliens ot vice and crime the Queen’s 
brave defenders are seen under circumstances not 
calculated to make you feel proud of your nation, 
But taken all in all, Hong Kong impresses you 
well. With patriotic thrills you enter the bay and 
step ashore, and traverse the little island, and the 
same sensations attend you as you sail out into the 
China sea again. Even prickly heat and a generally 
parboiled condition for a inonth tail to entirely rob 
you of these sensations as you visit Singapore, 
Colombo, Aden and other dependencies of the tight 
little island on your way around to the Mediterranean 
and Europe. J-G.D, 


AESCHYLUS AS A PREACHER OF RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. 


The following paper was repeated by Prof. Mc- 
Naughton to the Classical and Philological Society, 
and published at their request :— 

I had to choose a subject to speak to you upon 
which should fulfil two conditions. In the first 
place, it had to be connected with my own work, 
that I might not seem to be rashly intruding on 
other people’s ground, and then it had to have 
some connection with yours, gentlemen of the 
Divinity Hall, so that it might not be altogether 
inappropriate to the formal opening of the Theo- 
logical Classes for the winter. ‘When I tell you that 
I am going to give some account of Aeschylus as a 
Greek Preacher of Righteousness, you will probably 
admit that both conditions are complied with. For 
to speak about anything Greek is not only com. 
paratively agreeable to me, but quite within my 
legal rights, and to you who are to become Preach- 
ers of Righteousness yourselves, as well as patterns 
of it, I hope, it cannot be altogether uninteresting 
or unprofitable to hear about one of your very 
greatest predecessors. And in some respects the 
interest at least should be heightened, rather than 
diminished, by the wide difference in all externals 
between the conditions of your future ministry and 
those in which this old Greek Preacher lived and 
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worked. It is always one of the greatest pleasures 
to trace the fundamental identity which often 
underlies things the most diverse in appearance. 
And I hope to leave you with the impression that 
the truths enforced by this ancient pagan poet 
whose pulpit was a stage; enforced with a clearness 
of insight and a firm grasp of faith surpassed only 
in the Prophets of Israel, no less than with a power 
of vitally embodying his teaching in organic works 
of magnificent proportion and splendid symmetry 
notfound in Israel, are still after all among the 
greatest of those eternal truths which, in whatever 
variety of dialect and outward form, it is the per- 
manent function of the preacher to impress upon 
the minds and consciences of men, 

Sonie years ago it would have been necessary be- 
fore venturing to address Divinity Students on a 
subject involving a respectful treatment of religious 


ideas which come before us, neither in Jewish nor 


in Christian dress, to have begun with an elaborate 
justification and apology. Strange views were held 
then, as deservedly extinct now among all intelli- 
gent people as the Bourignian Heresy, about the 
Providential dealings of God with heathen people. 
It was thought that when Israel was fed with mar- 
row and with fat, all other nations was left to 
spiritual famine. But you see those people lived, 
and therefore they could not have quite starved. 
It may have been there was a great deal of 
sand in their bread, but it was not allsand. If it 
had been their spiritual nature would have died 
utterly. The many admirable signs of vitality they 
showed, the civic virtue, the self-devotion, the pro- 
found thoughts, the peerless works of art which we 
find outside of Palestine prove at once to us that 
not among the Jews only there were Jiving souls. 
For we may be sure that in all the higher activities 
of man God is working, and whatever is pure and 
lovely and of good report comes from him alone. 
He has revealed Himself in many ways and in 
diverse tongues; to the Jews chiefly as holiness, to 
the Greeks chiefly as beauty, in Christ as self. 
sacrificing love, which includes all. It is a pro- 
foundly irreligious view of ancient history which is 
blind to the not mere negative but positive paving of 
ths way for a final and complete revelation every- 
where going on, and deaf to the prophecies of Him 
that should come expressed in the upward strivings 
of the human spirit in every land. He came not to 
destroy but to fulfil, for Pagan as well as Jew—to 
bequeath to the world a flexible spirit which should 
gather round itself and inform with life the whole 
heritage of the long ages of partial developments; 
and speak one universal gospel to every race of men 
in their own tongue. The outward form in which 
this spirit embodies itself changes from age to age. 


Even now the world is in travail that it may be 
clothed upon anew. But as Greece had a large 
share in providing the vestures of the past, the ele- 
ment of beauty and reason, which is her name, will 
have a yet larger share in weaving the vestures of 
the future. 

But all this is common-place. I need not tell you 
to beware of that acrid pietism which sours the milk 
of human kindness and prevents men from taking to 
their hearts whatever is great or good outside their 
own infinitesmal sect. You know that a man has to 
be saved not only from sins that Sunday School 
children are warned against, but from intellectual 
imbecility and narrowness of head and heart. One 
has to put off the old man—yes, and the old woman. 
I am sure not one of you means to go into the pul- 
pit as the spokesman of the graocracy, or to secure 
a contemptible and partial success by offering ran- 
cid incense to popular ignorance and hatred and 
prejudice. And so I proceed with an easy mind to 
give you as sympathetic an account as I can of the 
religious atmosphere in which the great and pious 
spirit of Aeschylus was nourished. 

The Greek Polytheism may be described as per- 
sonification run riot—The impartial apotheosis of 
every aspect of nature and every impulse of human- 
ity. The earth and heaven were populous to the 
Greek imagination with Gods and daemons invested 
with all the attributes ot humanity. Every forest, 
fountain, river and mountain had its presiding genius 
divine or half-divine. Each clan had its progenitor, 
the worship of whom bound the members of the 
clan together. Each city had its presiding God 
whose sacrifices were the visible symbol of the unity 
of the state. The chief agency in keeping alive 
among the widely scattered race a consciousness of 
national brotherhood was the common worship of 
Zeus at Olympia and of Apollo at Delphi. Their 
religion penetrated everywhere. The Gods were 
indissolubly associated with every important detail 
in their whole scheme of public and private life. 
In the main regarded asthe guardians of right and 
punishers of wickedness, the ethical element in their 
conception had only partially disengaged itself from 
the naturalistic basis in which we are probably to 
seek for their origin. 

Such a religion through the flexible impartiality 
with which it followed the whole many-coloured 
play of nature and human life was peculiarly fitted 
to develop poetry and art. Doubtless the artistic 
temperament was active in its genesis, and after- 
wards vigorously stimulated by it. Nor was it poor 
in elements ot nourishment for the pious spirit, 
who, with the sweet tact which belongs to the pure 
of heart, knew how to select and assimilate from its 
mixed elements all that was most gracious and 
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beautiful. It was no small spiritual gain to have all 
the scenes of daily life lifted into the ideal and pene- 
trated with divining significance as they were to the 
pious citizen of a Greek town. But this system 
which, in the early stage of the young lite of Hellas, 
proved so kindly a mother to the nation’s budding 
thought was incapable of keeping pace with the ex- 
pansion of its precocious nursling. It suffered dis- 
ruption from the force it had nourished, like a flower 
pot in which an oak has been planted, or like its 
own God Kronos dethroned by his son Zeus. Zeus 
in his turn begat the God Elenchos—scientific in- 
vestigation, and was dethroned by him. When 
Anaxagoras speculated on the size and composition 
of the great God Helios, and added insult to injury 
by making him out to be a red-hot stone about twice 
the size of Peloponnesus the days of the old Gods 
were Clearly numbered. Even more fatal to them 
was the growing moral sensitiveness of the best 
men, and the conviction which gained ground more 
and more that they were no worthy representatives 
of the divine idea. When Heraclitus jeered at the 
worship of idols as being no less foolish than talking 
to a house, and Xenophanes declared that if the 
lower animals could paint and carve, cows and pigs 
and goats would fashion their gods after their own 
kind just as men do, the most disintegrating force 
that can be brought to bear upon an outworn creed, 
was active—the force of a wise man’s ridicule. 

But the Greek Polytheisin was not suffered to pass 
away until the whole harvest of beauty and good 
that was in it had been gathered for the world. The 
issue of the Persian wars was a great triumph for 
the Gods of Greece, especially for Zeus, father of 
all Hellenes, and Athene Promachos, Champion of 
Greece and patroness of Athens. Every pious 
Greek saw in Marathon and Salamis a proof of the 
power and justice of his Gods no less indubitable 
and awe-inspiring than Cromwell did in his crown- 
ing mercies of Worcester and Dunbar. Above all 
in the city which had suffered and dared so heroic- 
ally, in Athens, the Saviour under God of Greece 
and of western civilization in the hour when the 
destinies of the huinan spirit trembled in the balance, 
the plenitude of strong life rooted in pious faith 
which had so splendidly manifested itself in war, 
turned now to the task no less nobly fulfilled in 
peace of commemorating in works of imperishable 
beauty her gratitude to the Gods. 

Ata bound she springs into greatness on every 
side, like her own shining goddess full-armed and 
beautiful from the forehead of Zeus. To-day she 
is lying a charred heap of ruins sacked by the ront- 
ing Persians ; to-morrow, as it were, she rises in her 
queenly loveliness, the desire of the eyes of all na- 
tions. She breaks forth into all flowers and fruitage 
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of the human spirit like a tree in the rapid spring of 
some northern clime, one day black with frost, the 
next a leaty quire in which sweet birds sing. She 
touches everything, and there is nothing she touches 
but she adorns. Her generals, statesmen, artists, 
historians, philosophers and poets become models 
for all after-times—even now they shine upon us 
like a constellation of many-coloured stars, each ot 
the first magnitude. Cimon, Pericles, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Polygnotus, Phidias, Thucydides, Anaxa- 
goras,Sokrates, each a first-rate name, rub shoulders 
in the street of the same town, and have very likely 
all eaten and drunk together. It is the brief, but 
endless flowering time of the Greek spirit in poetry, 
in art and action, and in religion as the root of all, 
The unique greatness and significance of that won- 
derful period is just this—that then, nore than any- 
where before or since, réligion, thought and art 
were bound together as they should always be, in 
one strong and gracious unity. Pericles, though a 
philosopher as well as an orator, a statesman and a 
general, might often be seen offering sacrifice in 
public, and never engaged in any important under- 
taking without prayer. Polyngotus, the painter, 
adorned the halls of the Reception Room at Delphi 
with pictures of profound religious significance. 
The statute of the Olyinpian Zeus by Phidias, a 
gigantic seated figure forty feet high, in ivory and 
gold, was so striking a realization of calm and ma- 
jesty that centuries after it had been to all Greeks 
a genuine revelation of God, Paulus Aemilius, the 
Roman conqueror, shuddered when he set eyes 
upon it, and declared that he, a mortal man, had 
seen the Godhead face to face. The poems of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles are pervaded by an in- 
tense reality of religious feeling which is not found 
so pure, in any artistically excellent poetry in the 
world except the Hebrew psalms and prophets, and 
perhaps in Dante and Milton. These men, with 
Pindar, the Theban poet, were the last and fairest 
glory of Polytheism. They fulfilled that vitally im- 
portant function in changeful times of mediators 
between the past and the future—standing between 
the living and the dead. They were all devout be. 
lievers in the gods of their country and age. They 
disengaged from the popular religion and presented 
in comparatively pure form all that was spiritually 
permanent in it and gave dignity and soul to a faith 
which still for some hundreds of years remained 
for the mass of their countrymen the only channel 
of access to the ideal. A very short time after them 
the inevitable schism between Reflection and Poly- 
theism becomes apparent. It is already dismally so 
in their younger contemporary Euripides. From 
him onward we feel that we have passed the cul- 
minating point of Greek curative vigour and entered 
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upon the sad downward incline which always slopes 
from the point of severance between Faith and 
Thought. Henceforward Greece is divided into two 
classes—the philosophers who feed on abstract 
ideas, and the multitude who batten on the husks 
of an even degenerating superstition, shut off from 
the noblest living impulses of speculation and art. 
Of Aeschylus personally we know as little as we 
generally do about the men of whom we would like 
to know the most. He was born in 525 B.C., the 
son of Euphorion, of Eleusis, died at Gela in. Sicily 
in 456—retaining to the very last the vigour of his 
powers—for his greatest work was produced less 
than two years before his death. Through his 
family, which was noble, he was closely connected 
with one of the most ancient and august shrines in 
Attica—that of Demeter, at Eleusis. The myster- 
ious rites of this goddess, in which a much deeper 


view of life and death than the common were taught’ 


to the initiated, seem to have made a powerful im- 
pression on this young receptive spirit. |For 
Aeschylus calls himself a pupil of Demeter. His 
lot was cast in stirring times. Asa boy he saw the 
overthrow of the Tyrants—the sons of Peisistratus. 
Asa man he fought at Marathon. How he fought 
one can weil conceive. The man whose words are 
half battles, who asa poet, and a well-born Athenian 
enjoyed superb health, a beautiful and a well-trained 
body must have struck a good stroke. The stern 
joy that warriors feel throbs nowhere more magnifi- 
cently than in his play —The Seven—so full of Ares. 
The speeches of that play did find the most fitting 
enunciations which mere human organs could give 
them, for they were roared through the resonant 
mouthpiece of a Greek Tragic Mask by an actor 
who could make 30,000 hear him. But the only in- 
strument to render adequately the crashing har- 
monies of their martial music would be as Carlyle 
says of Burns’ glorious battle song—the throat of 
the whirlwind! One can see that Aeschylus must 
have enjoyed fighting in a grim way. The Persian 
who came his way had better have remained at 
Susa. Fighting ran in his blood. His brother, 
Kynageirus, had his hand hacked off, when after the 
battle like a keen dog that follows the deer even 
int the water, he had laid hold of a Persian Trireme 
by the prow, attempting to prevent the beaten 
enemy from escaping by sea. His other brother, 
Ameinias, was one of two to whom the first prize was 
awarded for valour at Salamis. 

In some part of the amazing development which 
followed in the years of peace between the Persian 
invasion and the Peloponnesian war Aeschylus pro- 
bably did not sympathise. It was with mixed feel- 
ings one judges that he saw the establishment of 


thorough going democracy under the statesmanship _ 


of Pericles. He was of a noble family and doubtless 
attached to aristocratic traditions. Of a somewhat 
stern masterful nature too, a great believer in 
authority, nowise a likely man to possess an expan. 
sive trust in the mere instincts of the people. In 
his latest play, written partly for a political purpose 
to defend the jurisdiction of the somewhat aristo- 
cratic court of the Aropagus—a play which is the 
only political pamphlet in the world that is at the 
same time a work of the noblest and most ideal art 
—we find him emphasising certain great principles 
not likely to present themselves in the same solemn 
and imperious light to an unqualified admirer of 
democracy. He succeeded in his fine advocacy of 
the Areopegus. Its most sacred privilege, jurisdic- 
tion in cases of homicide, remained untouched. But 
shortly after he left Athens for Sicily and never 
came back again. He may have gone, as was com. 
mon for literary men of the age, merely out of in- 
terest in the Sicilian Greeks, who also had taken a 
victorious part in the momentous struggle between 
the Hellenic and Asiatic idea. But it is no very 
forced interpretation to suppose that in his old age 
Aeschylus found things moving too fast for him, that 
he became uneasy in a city which seemed to him to 
show clear signs of being destined at no very distant 
date to be governed not by reverence for the best 
but by the mixed and capricious impulses of the 
crowd. ‘ Praise neither the lawless life nor the en- 
slaved,” he had said, “by Heaven’s own ordinance 
the middle course is best;” again, ‘ Banish not 
reverence from the city altogether.” At Gela, in 
Sicily he died, happy not in his life only but in his 
leaving it. For soon after the troubles began— 
already the clouds were gathering which in the 
Peloponnesian war broke out in ruin for all that was 
best in Greece. Aeschylus died without having ex- 
perienced the misery of any feeling that could mar 
his Pan-Hellenic patriotism. The hard burden of 
hating his brethren was never laid upon him. He 
chose to have recorded in his epitaph, not the glory 
of being Athens’ first great poet, which was all his 
own, but that honor which he shared with his fellow- 
citizens—of having fought for Greece at Marathon. 
That was a rare Roman trait of self-repression in a 
Greek, no more, however, than one would expect 
from the masculine virtue which makes strong each 
word of Aeschylus which remains to us. 

I need scarcely point out how beyond measure 
fortunate Aeschylus was in his time and people. Of 
the forming period of his life at least it may be said 
unreservedly that this incalculable eleinent of 
strength was vouchsafed to him, that he felt 
thoroughly one with his kind. The whole Athenian 
people emerged from the furnace and anvil of the 
Persian wars, welded into one united and solid mass. 
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The bonds between this man and the society he lived 
in had been drawn close by the pressure of common 
fears, the inspiration of common hope and victory. 
He could speak of great actions and great sufferings 
as only the man can who had done and endured 
great things. His lite had been a noble poem before 
he began to write noble poems. A devout believer 
in the Gods, their righteousness was as clear to him 
as it could only be to him who had seen a few and 
feeble folk made strong by justice to hurl the 
oppressor from the throne of his pride into the dust. 
Like the Israelities after their deliverance the pious 
Athenians too had seen the arm of God. For them 
also the horse and his rider had been thrown into 
the sea. 

Among the many expressious which the exuberant 
life of Athens at this time created for itself poetry 
was almost sure to be one. And no form of poetry 
could so fully correspond to and satisfy the restless 
energy which marked the Athenians then in the first 
flush of their vigour, as the drama, the poetry of 
action. It was at just such a period that our own 
drama arose, when England felt in herself the first 
stirrings of that mighty force which has made her a 
great nation. In Athens the external conditions 
were favourable and the man was there to use them. 
In connection with the worship of Dionysus, the 
genial wine God, in whose honor the people kept 
holiday for five or six days every spring, there had 
already sprung up a rude kind of dramatic perform. 
ance. The hymn, accompanied with expressive and 
gracefnl movements, rendered by a carefully trained 
chorus, in honor of the God, had come to be varied 
and broken up into parts by short interludes of 
dialogue. In this interspersed dialogue, an answer 
~—the word always continued to be used for an actor 
in Greece—at first simply replied to questions put 
by the leader of the chorus about the subje@t matter 
ofthe song—the exploits of the God. Gradually 
other themes than legends connected with Dionysus 
were introduced into the odes, till anything con. 
nected with Gods or heroes was admitted. Such 
was the state of things when Aeschylus began to 
write for the Dionysiac festival songs with interludes 
of dialogue. His genius converted this essentially 
lyrical into an essentially dramatic art, (1) by adding 
one actor (with the leader of the chorus, that made 
three, and the two actors proper could take several 
different parts in the course of the play); (2) by 
shortening the song and lengthening the dialogue, so 
that for all practical purposes the song now became 
the interlude. An enormous stone theatre was 
built, capable of holding 30,000 people. It was sit- 
uated on the sonth-eastern slope of the Acropolis, 
the spectators having in view Ilissus and the sea, 
the stage facing towards the magnificent public 


buildings. Above it was open to the sky. The 
seats were arranged in semicircular tiers, the endless 
rows stretching far up the hill, and cut many of 
them out of the solid rock. Upon them sat in bright 
garments, brown, white, yellow and red, with chap- 
lets on their head in honor of the God—all Athens— 
the brightest, and in the time of Aeschylus, one of 
the most virtuous and religious peoples that this 
world has seen, 

The preacher was worthy of his magnificent pul- 
pit, worthy of his audience, worthy too of the noble 
art he created—in which all the arts, architecture, 
music, sculpture, painting and poetry, were har- 
moniously united in the service of the Gods. In 
the large movement of his trilogies—three plays 
each a unity in itself, and forming collectively one 
whole—extending in time always over several gen- 
erations, sometimes over thousands of years—the 
theme which he developed always was the mighty 
march of the unchanging laws of Heaven, and the 
one object he had ever in view was to vindicate 
Eternal Providence and justify the ways of God to 
mel. . 

The ethical view of Aeschylus is extremely simple 
on the whole. yet a closer examination of it reveals 
some elements of complexity. By far the most 
prominent characteristic of his plays is the Hebraic 
intensity with which he grasps or rather is grasped 
by the majesty of the Moral Law. The constant 
burden of his strain is just what he calls the old, old 
story—sin and sorrow. Here he finds the key to the 
destiny of heroes, men and nations. The doom of 
Troy is a punishment for violated hospitality. 
Agamemnon perishes because his hands are stained 
with his own child’s blood, the champions against 
Thebes suffer for their impious boastings, the Titan 
Prometheus, for his rebellious self-will. Zeus him- 
self is subject to moral law. The helmsmen of 
destiny are the triple Fates, even the mindful Furies, 
that is the Retributive powers which jealously guard 
the sanctity of the primal ties. Even Almighty 
Power has its limit, it must fall if it stumble upon 
the altar of Justice. That to Aeschylus is the Rock 
Foundation of the universe, deeper fixed than the 
thrones of the Gods. Rebellion against this August 
Law, this harinony of Zeus,is to him, as to all pious 
spirits, the most astounding thing in the world. 
How can men be so foolish as to kick against the 
sharp goads of the Everlasting Ordinances ? Among 
all marvels and monsters with which earth and sea 
and heaven teem, most marvellous and monstrous, 


. wilder than the tempest, more baleful than meteors, 


more foul than, obscene birds or crawling things is 
the rebellious spirit of man. For a time indeed 
prosperity may seem to attend on crime, and men 
bow down to wealth as a God, yea more than a God. 
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But Justice despises the wealth which is stamped 
with the false die of counterfeit honor. She loves 
to dwell with the honest heart, flies with averted 
eyes from the palaces of the ungodly and illumines 
with her celestial ray the smoky cabins of the right- 
eous poor. The doom of the wicked is not far dis- 
tant. He sails with favoring gale, but ere he knows 
his frail bark is dashed against the sunken reef. 
The good man may be perplexed by the apparent 
security of the insolent and impious, but let him take 
courage. Soon with stern joy shall he behold a 
spectacle which makes him own the sway of Right- 
eous law and brings back the light of day to him— 
the dark-veiled daughter of Zeus, Justice, unsheath 
her biting steel and strike home right through the 
lungs. Fools find sin sweet at first but the end 
thereof is death. Paris, lightly pursuing pleasure 
like a giddy boy chasing a bright-winged bird, shames 
the friendly board and lures away the fair wife of 
his host from her dainty curtained bower. He heeds 
not the desolation of the house he has darkened 
with shame and sorrow, he heeds not the mute 
anguish of the dishonored husband who yearns for 
the lost one, straining his eves across the severing 
wave, whom only in dreams he sees, mocked with 
vain raptures and elusive visions of her vanished 
loveliness. The father’s halls, and the sons of Priam 
loudly and boldly chant his unhallowed nuptial song. 
Fools! little did they think that she who seemed a 
spirit of breathless calm, the fair ornament of 
palaces, a soul-piercing flower of love, little did they 
think that that fair face would prove to them a fell 
Fury, a Priestess of Ruin, doomed to launch against 
their town a thousand ships and fire the hapless 
towers of Ilium. Verily the Gods are not blind to 
evil deeds. A reprobate and of kin to evil men is 
he who avers that they take no heed when mortals 
defile and trample under foot the grace of sacred 
things. 

Here then is the main part of the Aeschylean 
formula—sin and sorrow. He definitely rejects the 
doctrine of the envy of the Gods. There is an old 
saw, he says, that men’s prosperity, when once full 
grown, dies not childless, but breeds for his race a 
woe incurable. This view he explicitly denies, and 
sets over against it his own. Apart he holds his 
solitary creed that it is sin which brings forth after 
her own kind, evil seed from evil stock. © 

As little does he make man the helpless sport ot 
destiny. Doubtless the family curse plays.a great 
and terrible part in his drarhas. He has profoundly 
grasped the truth that the iniquities of the fathers 
are visited upon the children. But never does the 
curse fall on any whose hands are pure. The house 
of Atreus is the great example and seems the sport 
of an evil destiny. Each successive generation 
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brings forth anew some monstrous birth of lust and 
murder most tou! and most unnatural. But it is 
ever the perverse will that is active—frenzy and in- 
fatuate hardening of the heart. Agamemnon, for 
instance, falls under the curse. Heis slain by his 
own wife and her paramour. But his death is the 
righteous requital of his own deeds, for he has 
dared an impious thing. He has slain his own 
daughter Iphigenia. Rather than give up his am- 
bitious schemes he has steeled his heart to see his 
own child, whose clear voice so oft had rung through 
his halls, gracing the festal board, gagged with rude 
force, lifted in her white robes and laid upon the 
altar by the pitiless kings whom she sinites with the 
speechless appeal of her sad eyes, gazing like some 
dumb pictured form of sorrow. And since from am* 
bition he has done this thing, it is just the consum- 
mation of that ambition that brings his doom. For 
returning home victorious over Troy, he is snared 
in his bath by his own wife and Aegisthus and cut 
down like an ox. They too fall under the curse and 
receive the just recompense of their wickedness. 
But when a pure scion of this accursed stock ap- 
pears, Orestes, a righteous man, the pupil and pro- 
tege of Apollo, the pure God of Light, the curse has 
no permanent power over him. He suffers pain in- 
deed—but his end is peace. He returns in honor 
and reigns in the house which he has cleansed. 

So simple in the main is the Aeschylean criticism 
of life. With unequalled power and a splendid 
affluence of imagery he grasps the great central 
facts of the moral world. But we do not hear in 
him as in Sophocles many strains of the still sad 
music of humanity. There is much more law than 
gospel in him. A subtile conception like Antigone 
is quite out of his range, a conception where it is the 
very nobility of the character that brings destruction, 
Here we are on the threshold of the divinest mys- 
teries of pain. Faith, retused firm foothold on the 
earth, finds her latent wings and flies towards the 
fair far-off light of worlds not realized. Here we 
have no faint prophecy of that divine depth of self- 
sacrificing sorrow made known to all men in the 
cross of Jesus Christ. The unbending spirit of 
Aeschylus, engrossed in the contemplation of 
Majesty and Power, sympathising altogether with 
the principle of Authority in the Universe, had not 
the delicate sympathy required for so fine and in- 
ward a conception.as this. 

. Still there is more complexity in the Aeschylean 
ethics than might at first sight appear. Three ele- 
ments may be mentioned as constituting it. 

(1) Pain is not merely penal, it may be purifying. 
Zeus leads men to wisdom thro’ suffering. The 
fruit of Orestes frenzied sorrows is a deeper peace. 
The Titan Prometheus, after his proud will has been 
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tamed by ten thousand years in Tartarus, when his 
liver, the seat of pride, has been daily gnawed by 
Zeus’ eagle, only for a long time to grow again, is at 
last unbound, clothed and in his right mind, the 
torturing iron fetters remain only as an iron ring to 
adorn him, and the weeds of penitence he wears are 
at the same tine a crown of honor; he becomes a 
greatly worshipped God and has his portion in fair 
Colonus side by side with Athene and the Eum- 
enides. 

(2) The second element of complexity in Aeschylus’ 
treatment of the Moral Problem is one quite central 
in his art. There are many august principles and 
they may conflict. On this conflict of opposing 
principles depends the whole movement of the 
Aeschylean Trilogy. In the Oresteia the progress 
of the action essentially consists in developing and 
finally resolving such an opposition. Orestes is 
absolutely bound to avenge his father’s death. If 
he fail, Apollo, the Revealer of Zeus, who cannot 
lie, has threatened him with horrors unspeakable. 
And yet to avenge his father he must slay his 
mother. He must not listen to her piercing appeal 
to reverence the breasts from which, a sleeping 
child, he drew his life. No, even at that moment 
he must hear the stern voice that bids him obey 
Apollo and think all men his enemies rather than 
the Gods. The deed is done. His duty to his 
father is fulfilled; the sacred bonds that unite him 
to his mother are fiercely torn. But all duty is 
sacred and inviolable. Even at the call of the 
higher the lower cannot be broken without dire con- 
sequences. Therefore, in vain Orestes tries to fight 
fire with fire by accumulating volcanic images to 
paint the loathsomeness of his mother’s wickedness. 
He cannot stand alone against the tempest of dis- 
tracting thoughts that sweep him helpless outside of 
his course, beyond self-mastery and calm thought. 
The air is thick with forms of terror visible to no 
eye but his. They came like Gorgous sable-stoled, 
their hair knotted with clustering snakes. ©, King 
Apoilo, they press around in swarms, and from their 
eyes dribble foul rheum of blood. He must away 
to seek Apollo’s aid. Apollo does not fail him. He 
is cleansed from pollution, protected and guided to 
Athene’s shrine, where he is to find full peace. 
There before a court of twelve citizens, presided 
over by Athene—the human conscience enlightened 
by divine wisdom—with Apollo to advocate his 
cause he is acquitted. He is saved, but as if by fire. 
The votes are equal, But Athenes’ casting vote 
sets him free. Henceforth the Furies have no 
power over him. But their rights are fully secured 
and all honor is done to them. Thus amply vindi- 
cated is the sanctity even of that bond which was of 
weaker obligation. All duty must be stamped with 


inviolability, not one jot or tittle of the law shall pass 
away till all be fulfilled. 

In the Furies, Aeschylus embodies a deep and 
characteristic thought. They are the sharp spikes 
of Eternal Ordinance, terrible, hideous, a consuming 
fire. But they are in another aspect the gracious 
ones. To them that fear and honour them they 
send up light from their dark abodes beneath the 
earth, soft airs to blow with sunshine over the land, 
tender buds unscathed by mildew, abundant flocks, 
happy homes. It is precisely the thonght ot Words. 
worth in his Ode to Duty. 

Stern Lawgiver, but thou dost wear, 
‘The Godhead's most benignant grace, 


Nor know we anything more fair, 
Than is the smile upon thy face. 


Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads, 
‘Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens thro’ thee are fresh and 
strong, 

The third element of complexity in Aeschylus, 
ethics is his deep and all-pervading sense of the 
mystery and sadness of human destiny. To the 
merit of grasping firmly the main facts of the moral 
world, he adds the no smaller merit of acknowledg- 
ing the boundless darkness all around which his 
lights cannot pierce. The Gods are just, but their 
justice is often inscrutable. The ways of Zeus are 
compassed about with clouds and darkness, wrapt 
in shadow are the pathways ot his thought, past 
finding out by mortals. Life is a riddle hard to 
read. The burden of its prayer is,—Woe, but let 
the good prevail. Though not a sweet expansive 
spirit like Sophocles and Shakespeare, but cast 
rather in the stern Hebraic mould and capable of 
hewing Agag in pieces before the Lord, still there 
are fountains of deep pity in this rugged heart. 
There is nothing in poetry more moving than the 
virginal charm of Iphigenia, led like a spotless lamb 
dumb to the slaughter; no more piercing pathos than 
Clytemnaestra’s appeal to her son, no more exquis- 
ite sense of female loveliness than in the picture of 
Helen and the daughter of Danaus. What deeper 
note of sadness has ever been struck than this, ‘Ah, 
me for mortal life, its bliss is writ in water, its fault- 
limned sorrow one touch of the wet sponge wipes 
out.” Fleeting joy, fleeting sorrow—one death to 
end all. 

Of Aeschylus’ Theology I have time to say only 
this, he was toall intents and purposes a Monotheist. 
That will not surprise you after what has been said. 
One who had so firm a hold on the supreme law 
could not be far in thought from the supreme Law- 
giver. 

I have said enough to justify the title I have given 
to Aeschylus, a Greek Preacher of Righteousness. 
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Enough, too, to show you, I hope, that there are 
other reasons why Divinity students should study 
Greek besides the fact that the New Testament is 
written in that language. The man who seeks 
nourishment for his spiritual nature finds inspiration 
in nature, life art and literature. Froin two liter- 
ary sources the purest stimulus may be drawn, first 
incomparably from Israel, the heart of humanity, 
second from the poets of Greece, its brain. 

St. Paul, a much more catholic mind than most of 
his followers, acknowledged that he was a debtor to 
the Greeks. Yes, Christianity has been a debtor to 
the Greeks in the past. Few have any conception 
to how large an amount. Greece has done much to 
clothe the faith of the past, but the spirit of beauty 
and reason she represents will have yet larger part 
in the faith of the future. Even from her religion 
there is still something for us to learn. One per- 
manent and eminently Christian principle found a 
full acknowledgement there, fuller perhaps than it 
has received in any actnal form of Christianity that 
has ever yet appeared. It was the principle so 
amply recognized aud so beautifully expounded by 
our Lord in the parable of the leaven, the penetra- 
tion of all life and all nature by religious feeling, and 
in particular the interpenetration of religion and 
art. The Greeks felt that all beauty should be re- 
ligious and all religion beautiful. How little we 
Protestants have succeeded in rising to this concep- 
tion is plain to read in the deadly respectability of 
our churches, the dismal ululations of our Psalmody, 
the crude sentimentalism of so many of our hymns— 
so different from the strong true tones of Israel’s 
poets—above all in the hard unlovely type of life 
which has been so distressingly common amongst 
us. Protestantism has been a step-mother to the 
arts. Her very name suggests the frigid, critical, 
suspiciously selective, self-righteous spirit which has 
been her bane. Methinks we have protested too 
much. Let us stop protesting and begin creating. 
The Auti-Christ of these latter days is not the poor 
old Pope. Lust, rapacity, pride, unbelief, stupidity 
—these are our Anti-Christ, as rampant among us 
as anywhere in Christendom. These are the foes 
you inust go forth to do battle with like brave young 
knights, girding yourselves with the whole armour 
of God. And, believe me, you still may find some of 
the most shining weapons for your warfare amid 
the dust and ruin in the neglected recesses of the 
citadel ot Athene Polias. 4 





RECENT FICTION, 

Canadians are rapidly proving themselves the 
best makers of fiction on this continent. Parker 
and Roberts have won a wide public, and now that 
William McLennan has given us a somewhat ain- 
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bitious effort in “Spanish John” he is being widely 
talked about. 

In many ways “Spanish John” is the finest book 
yet produced by any of our writers. It is not a 
story in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather 
a memoir, as it purports to be on the title page. 
The interest of the reader is held from the first page 


- to the last by the thrilling incidents that cluster 


around the central figure, Colonel John McDonell, 
of the Regiment Irlandia. The story is auto-biogra- 
phical in forin, and is told with a robust pen, and 
has also a siraightlorwardness, a naturalness, a 
vivacity seldom found even in the cleverest novelists. 

The hero should be of exceptional interest to 
Canadians as he spent his rigorous old age at Corn- 
wall in Canada, and his children lived until a few 
years ago in our own Limestone City. 

Mr. McLennan is very happy in his opening. 

“Hoot!” snorted ny Uncle Scottos, with much 
contempt, “make a lad like that into a priest ? 
Look at the stuff that is in him for a soldier!” , 

Without waiting for a reply, he roared : ‘Here, 
mogh Radhan dubh ! (my little black darling), show 
your father how you can say your Pater-noster with 
a single-stick !” At which he caught up a stout rod 
for himself, and, throwing me a lighter one, we 
saluted, and at 1t we went hammer and tongs. 

The splendid vigour here shown, the healthy ani- 
mality of mogh Radhan dubh is maintained till the 
end. Spanish John (Colonel McDonell’s nom de 
guerre) gives excellent opportunity for the artist. 
He is dauntlessly courageous, the soul of honour, 
and utterly lacking in humour; and the novelist 
never for a moment loses his grip of his character. 
He belongs to the Regiment Irlandia, which would 
seem to have been almost entirely made up of 
Scotchmen and especially of McDonells. Indeed 
the reader has some difficulty in keeping distinct the 
many McDonells, McDonnells and McDonalds that 
figure in the pages of “Spanish John.” However, 
in a crack regiment it matters very httle what the 
nationality of the individuals may be; it is the tra- 
ditions of the corps that animate the hearts and 
steel the arms. The Gordon Highlanders may all 
have been Irishmen, but it was the traditions of 
hundreds of years that carried the ridge a few 
weeks ago. 

The best piece of work in the book is the draw- 
ing of Father O’Rourke, the soldier priest. It is to 
be deplored that Mr. McLennan saw fit to kill him, 
as he would have made an excellent figure in 
another novel or two, but if he should appear again 
he will never have the same interest as he had in 
“Spanish John.” 

It is interesting to note (and this matter I have 
dealt with elsewhere at some length) that Colonel 
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McDonell wrote a biographical sketch of his own 
life shortly before his death, and that this appeared 
in the April and May numbers of the Canadian 
Magazine, published in Mnotreal in 1825. Mr. 
McLennan has made astonishing use of these arti- 
cles. His book most decidedly needed a preface. 
He has taken whole pages verbatum from the sketch, 
but he has arranged the incidents and added 
characters and omitted characters with the skill of 
a consummate artist. But the use that he has made 
of this out-of-the-way sketch, without acknowledge, 
ment, cannot but be a blot to his career as a 
novelist. 
* a * 

It is often said that the world is growing weary of 
the historical novel and that in a decade or so it 
will no longer be read. But historical novels con- 
tinue to be published and to be read. The latest 
one to come to hand is “The Pride of Jennico,” by 
Agnes and Egerton Castle and a finely done piece 
of work itis. It has everything that goes to the 
making of a good book—a subtle plot, teeming with 
surprises, strong characterization, and abundant in- 
cident. It purports to be the memoir of Captain 
Basil Jennico, a young Englishman serving in his 
Royal and Imperial Majesty’s Chevan-Legers, who 
was suddenly transformed, from an obscure Ritt- 
meister with little more worldly goods than his pay, 
into one of the richest land-owners in the broad 
Empire, the master of an historic castle on the Bo- 
hemian Marches. 

Jennico has one weakness, a pride in his pedigree, 
and the authors have handled this with a strength 
and humour that adds a thought-interest to the ro- 
mance and the incidents. Buta book such as this 
can best speak for itself. The noble wife of the 
hero addresses him in the following wise words: 
“Come, Basil, come, rise above this failing which is 
so unworthy of you. Throw that musty old pedi- 
gree away belore it eats all the manliness out of 
your life, what does it mean but that you can trace 
your family up to a greater number of probable ras- 
cals, hard and selfish old men, than another? Be 
proud of yourself for what you are; be proud of 
your forefathers, indeed, if they have done fine 
deeds of valor, or virtue; but this cant about birth 
for birth’s sake, about the superiority of aristocracy 
as aristocracy—what does it amount to? It is to 
me the most toolish of superstitions. Was that old 
man,” she asked, pointing to my uncle, who frowned 
upon her murderously—‘was that old man a better 
man than his heiduck Janos? Was he a better ser- 
vant to his master? Was he more honest in his 
dealings? Shrewder in his counsel? I tell you I 
honour Janos as much as I would have honoured 
him. I tell you that if I love you, Ilove you for 
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what you are, not because you descended from 
some ignorant savage king, not because you can 
boast that the blood of the worst of men and sover- 
eigns, the most profligate, the most treacherous, the 
most faithless, Charles Stuart, runs in your veins— 
I hope, sir, as little of it as possible.” 

* : BS * 

“David Lyall’s Love Story” is an evidence ot how 
readily Scotch character lends itself to pathos. De- 
spite the fact the “The Bonnie Briar Bush” is still 
fresh in the minds of the public this new study of 
Scotch life will have an enthusiastic welcome. It 
is largely a study of the Scot in London and ably 
depicts the struggle the provincial must ever have 
when he casts himself loose on the great sea of 
metropolitan life. The real hero of the book is 
Robert Wardrop, the editor of St. George’s Gazette,” 
a kind of editorial Dr. McClure. But the whole 
book is well done and the love-story of David and 
Euphan (it is hard to understand why the novelist 
should have selected such a name for his heroine) 
gives unity to the different incidents that makes up 
the chapters of this romance. 

T.G.M. 


“Spanish John.” By William McLennan. Toronto: 
The Copp, Clark Co. 


“The Pride of Jennico,” By Agnes & Egerton 
Castle. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 


“David Lyall’s Love Story.” By the Author of 
“The Land o’ the Leal.” Toronto: The Copp, 
Clark Co. 


“Weeping Ferry.” By Margaret L. Woods. Lon. 
don : Longmans, Green & Co. Toronto: Copp, 
Clark Co. 


DIVINITY NOTES. 


We have lately been listening to a course of lec- 
tures on the “History of Christian Doctrine,” by 
Rev. R. Laird, M.A. Mr. Laird is a graduate of the 
class of ’93 and former editor of the JourNaL. That 
we are pleased to have him with us again in the 
capacity of lecturer goes without saying. But he 
further commends himself to us by his clear and 
vigorous treatment of the subject which he has 
taken up. He has evidently not been resting on his 
oars since leaving college but has been keeping up 
with the thought of the day. Knowing his subject 
and knowing how to express it he possesses the 
essential qualities of a successful lecturer. 


Examinations do not seem to be very popular in 
the Hall this year. A large turn-out is assured 
when they are sprung on us without previous an- 
nouncement but the results have been far from 
satisfactory and a grave problem is now hanging 
over the class, propounded by the Principal the day 
after Exam. Who has solved it ? 
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YEAR MEETINGS. 
*g8. 

It is with regret that the last meeting of the class 
of ’98 has to be recorded, and the volume of its his- 
tory closed. The eventful meeting took place on 
Monday, March arst, in the Junior Philosophy 
room. All business matters were settled, the most 
important of which was the report of the Photo- 
graph Committee, which gave the number of mem- 
bers in the year group as 102, and also stated that 
all the university buildings would be included in the 
picture. Although a late time to make a change in 
the constitution, yet this was done, and ten mem- 
bers, instead ot fifteen, made to constitute a quorum. 
This arose from the difficulty of getting members to 
attend special meetings, and is intended to serve as 
a model for future classes. 


The Historian, H. B. Munro, gave the concluding . 


part of his volume, and in closing quoted from 
Tennyson :— 
Old year you must not go ; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. 


Shake hands before you die. 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you : 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 
W. A. Fraser, the patriotic poet of the year, gave 
a poem on “Aristotle’s Conception ot Virtue,” which 
was warmly received. 


A vote of thanks were tendered to the officers for 
their untiring efforts on behalf of the class. The 
meeting closed with the sing of “Auld Lang Syne” 
and the national anthem. 


TENNIS. 

Those who have been endeavoring to have a lawn 
tennis club formed and also to have the club placed 
on a permanent legal basis, under the auspices of 
the A.M.S. may, at times, have been doubtful as to 
the success of their undertaking. They may have 
wished to know what the result of their work would 
in all probability be, and since they did not, as did 
Shakespeare’s Banquo, have any supernatural power 
ot whom they could command, as did Banquo, 

oN you can look into the seeds of time 

And say which grain will grow and which will not, 

Speak ’’— 
they have felt discouraged. 

Yet they are not without a revelation. The oracle 
of the Junior Year has spoken. 
speaks the mighty Cassandra as she gazes into the 
veiled future: ‘A number of well-kept tennis courts 
give the ladies out-door exercise and tennis tourna- 
ments are of frequent occurrence.” There is nothing 
ambiguous in that prophetic utterance. Truly there 
is evolution in all things. 





Thus and thus: 


In the light of this encouragement we would say 
to those engaged in the formation of a tennis club 
that success is assured them. The A.M.S. has 
already declared that the club, as now organized, is 
legally organized and that nothing now remains to 
be done but to introduce the club to the A.M.S. in 
the regular way at the next regulay meeting. 

The club should be a success for several reasons. 
The exercise afforded is suited to both sexes. It is 
a physical training which adds grace of muscle and 
movement and will help, to some degree, to counter- 
act the lop-sided development of Rugby and Asso- 
ciation football. The exercise is suited to many who 
are not physically strong enough, and brave enough, 
to play Rugby, and last, but not least, we have an 
energetic enthusiastic executive and a pushing ath- 
letic committee. 

College opens for the fall term on Sept. 26th, 
1898. Let every woman, and all the men who feel 
so inclined, come to College at that early date pro- 
vided with a racket and with a determination to 
make good use of the splendid exercise offered by 
the tennis club. 


LEVANA SOCIETY. 


Owing, I suppose, to the stress of work caused by 
the impending exams., it was almost impossible to 
gather together, on Wednesday, sufficient girls to 
form a quorum. At last by the aid of two or three 
redoubtable scouts the stragglers were coaxed froin 
their corners of retreat and the nomination of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year was proceeded with. After 
the nominations were closed, Dr. Drennan read an 
instructive paper on health. It was addressed spec- 
ially to the girls of Queen’s and gave valuable hints 
on dress, hours of study, recreation, &c., and all 
given with such true womanly earnestness that 
every girl felt the better for having heard her speak. 
Her talk was especially applicable to the coming 
four weeks of hard study. 

The next meeting will probably close the Levana 
session for 97-8. 


CONVOCATION TO CONFER DEGREES IN 
MEDICINE. 


This Session a departure is being made from the 
practice hitherto pursued at Queen’s. A _ special 
Convocation will be held on the evening of Thurs- 
day, April 7th, for the purpose of conferring degrees 
upon the graduates in medicine. This plan has 
been adopted so that the graduates in medicine who 
finish their examinations in March will not be com- 
pelled to wait until near the end of April. It is 
hoped also that by this means more of the graduates 
will be present and receive their degrees in person. 

At this Convocation the Chancellor will be in- 
stalled for the seventh successive term and his por 
trait unveiled and presented to the University. The 
honourary degree of LL.D. will be conferred upon 
a distinguished medical graduate of Queen’s who 
will be present and deliver an address. We be- 
speak for this new departure a marked success, and 
we are confident it will be gladly welcomed by those 
most interested—the graduates in medicine. 
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Y.M.C.A. NOTES, 


A very instructive and interesting meeting of the 
Y. M.C.A. was held on Friday, March rith, when the 
reports of the delegates to the Cleveland Conven- 
tion were given. 

Mr. Byrnes, one of the delegates sent by the Asso- 
ciation, was unavoidably absent. Mr. Nugent, the 
other delegate, gave a very interesting and impres- 
sive report, special stress being laid upon Medical 
Missionary work, the effectiveness of which as a 
means of foreign work he seemed to have received 
fresh conviction. Mr. Fraser, who also visited the 
convention, gave a brief and pointed account of the 
various meetings and a summary of the more im- 
portant addresses. 


On March 18th a paper was given in the Y. M. C. 
A. by A. K. Scott on the “Sin of Omission,” based 
on James iv: 17, “To him tht knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not to him it is sin.” The leader 
dwelt with special emphasis on the importance of 
doing as we know how and of keeping our faith 
and works commensurate with our knowledge. The 
excellent discussion which followed took rather the 
line of trying to account for the inconsistency that 
appears to exist between the knowing and the doing. 


Now ts rae Time To Suuscrisé FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Weekly Repository of Contemporancous Thought and Research 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity. 


Illustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies 10 Cents. 


‘THE # Homicetic » REvirw 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and cliscussion of practical issues. 


Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2.50. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World. With Valuable Illustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, \RTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 
J.T. Gracey, D.U., President of the ‘International Missionary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, [.ondon, England. 


Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance. 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS co., 
HN Richmond St. W., Toronto. , 


Single 


De RobiS Roblibus. 


CCORDING to a Galt paper the following 
specimen of mixed metaphor was perpetrated 
by a speaker in the late Provincial contest :—~ 


“The federal power is the controlling force of the 
Local Administration, it is the motive power on the 
ship of state, and the Provincial Government is only 
a donkey-engine on deck. But if our public affairs 
are to be dominated by a donkey-engine we shall yet 
feel its foot upon our necks; we shall see its dark 
wings spreak over the land; for it will stalk forth 
hand-in-hand with the federal power at Ottawa and 
they both will fatten upon the industries of our Pro- 
vince!" This reminds us of things we used to hear 
in the hey-day of the mock parliament. 





WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 

Cram, boys, cram.—Everybody. 

Is the British mail in yet ?—L. H-ll-nd. 

I am escaped with the skin of my teeth.—Third 
year divinities. 

Look out for the dogs ?—Prof. Ross. 

McQ - -rry walking on Barrie Street with young 
lady, and passing vacant house with “To Let” in 
window. 

Young lady—"Don’t 
rent this house ?” 

McQ) - - rry (abashed)—“‘Why, 
yet a-while.”’ 


you think you had _ better 
I—I—I guess not 
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Text Books, College Supplies, and 
Miscellaneous and Standard Works 


at very lowest prices. Orders for 





Books by mail promptly and care- 
fully attended to. % vt wt ut ot ut ot 


R.UGLOW & Co. 
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JOHN HENDERSON & COo., 
86 PRINCESS STREET, - KINGSTON. 
NEW HATS! For 


NEW HATS! «.Queen’s Students 


A TWO DOLLAR Hat that beats the record, 
Queen’s Colors with every Hat. 


GEORGE MILLS & Co., 


170 WELLINGTON STREET. 
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The well-dressed Student always purchases 
*%*his Furnishings fromt* 


ae JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES..... 








Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 
Whether in Arts 
or Medicine.... 


20 per cent. Discount 
for you at % 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 


R. H. ELMER, 
Fashionable + Hair-Dressing + Parlor 


161 Princess Street, Kingston. 


Cc BATHS AT ALL HOURS. 
WANTED! 


Student Freshmen 
‘To purchase their College Gowns from us. 


Student Sophomores 
To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, Ties, Socks, Braces 
and Underwear. 


Student Juntors ; 
‘To select from our new stock a nice Fall or Winter Over- 
coat in Frieze or Blue Beaver. I. FE. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00, worth almost double the money, 


Student Seniors 
To remember that for many years we have made the 
Regulation Laureating Hood in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom, 











You will find us on the 
Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 


CRUMLEY BROS. 











Christianity and Idealism (new), $1.75. 
Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
Selections, Comte, MHI and Spencer, $1.25. 
Hedonistic Theories, $1.25. 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25. 





F. NISBET, The Corner Book Store. | 339 King street. 


AL STRACHAN 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
DR. O. W. DALY, 

Dental Surgeon, 

Over Standard Bank. 


ee 


139 Princss St., Ningston. 





R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
Dentist, 
230 1-2 Princess Street, Kingston, Ontario. 


Special attention paid to Oral Deforutities. 





JOHN MUDIE, B.A., 
Barrister, &¢., 


Clarence Street, Kingston, Ont. 





McINTYRE & McINTYRE, 
Barristers, Solicitors, &¢., 
King Street, Kingston, Ont, 


DALTON & STRANGE., 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, - = Kingston, Ont. 
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A. E. HUNT, 


HAIR DRESSING AND 
SHAVING PARLOR... 








280 PRINCESS ST., - KINGSTON. 
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For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atutut 


ae-THE AULIC 
... CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION... 


J. Jd. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON. 


|. H. BRECK. .--ELECTRIGIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
o¢¢ 





SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights. Electric 
Heaters. Bells and Annunciators. 


oe 
Repairs of all kinds promptly attended to. 


see Telephone 94. 





Headquarters for Skates and Hockey »* 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. vw % 


Liberal Discount to Students. 
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K. W. SNIDER'S PHOTO PARLORS 


224 PRINCESS STREET, 3 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE. 


Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


F, W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN 2e= 


WIZ Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, &c., &e. 
TF/ <3 »3333336eEeCEcE 
ZK SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 


SPENCER BROS., ‘ For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 


¥ and made in the latest approved 























FASHIONABLE TAILORS, ® fashion at the lowest possible 
11g Princess Street, - KINGSTON. ; cash price... : 
To the Students and Friends 
SS 


Sica ite We are grateful to you for this space as a medium of 
introducing our business to you. We are Photogyaphers, 
and after expending considerable money in getting every- 
thing built and equipped in the finest American Plan, we 
are prepared to give you the latest in Pose and Finish. We 
have a large line of Frames, Wall Paper, &c. Come in and 
get acquainted. All welcome. 


D. A. WEESE & CO., 








121 PRINCESS STREET. "PHONE NEW STORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. Me 2 x 
i 84 
g§ «4 
JAMES REID, |: 22 
a 
The Leading Undertaker and be e 4 
3 n~ 
Furniture Manufacturer 2 iB 
3s 
254 and 256 Princess Street, - Kingston. $ 3 & 
go % 
oe 
a 83 ¢ 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE A SPECIALTY..... oa Aa 
~~ 
agen AMBULANCE CALL °PHONE 147A. Eg 4 = sorrmionn 099 
09004 
HARDY & Co., 


ROBT. J. REID, Manager. 123 PRINCESS STREET. 


> QUEEN'S 
UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 


VOL. “XXV. 


~ Queen’ $ Sniversity Journal. 


Published by the Alma Mater Society of Queen’s University 
’ in Twelve Fortnightly Numbers, during 
the Academic Year, 
R. HERBISON, M.A., -  - Editor-in-Chief. 
J. A.McCALLum, - - - Managing Editor. 
T. FRASER, - * 2 2 Editor for Arts. 
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Subscription $1.00 per year; 10 cents single copy. 

All literary contributions should be addressed to the 
Editor, Drawer rrog, Kingston, Ont. 


All communications of a business nature should be ad- 
dressed to the Business Manager. 





HETHER our JournaL has been a suc- 
cess this session or not it remains with 
the student body to say and for us 

to find out. We, as a staff, have many 

ways of judging the attitude of the subscrib- 
ers to our efforts. One method is the manner 
in which they respond to our ‘bills payable” 
issuing from the hands of our business manager. 

If this be our criterion we have come short of 

success. However we are not so pessimistic as to 

judge by this alone, for we believe many of our 
subscribers have unthinkingly allowed their sub- 
scriptions to remain unpaid. 

Now it goes without saying that our periodical 
cantot be the success it ought to be, so long as our 
patrons treat us in that manner. The students 
who are subscribers, and a great many are not, 
have paid well and promptly, but, our business 
manager informs us that the greatest inconvenience 
he has to suffer is the treatment received from out- 
side subscribers. 

These have the JournaL sent to them. Some 
change places of abode, without any notice to that 
_ effect being sent to the sanctum and still they 
growl, because the paper fails to reach them. 
Others have allowed their subscriptions to drift into 
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arrears for one, two and even three years. It is to 
to the latter class that we specially appeal to com- 
municate at once with the business manager, 
“acknowledging ” the receipt of the JourNat, so that 
our outside subscription list may be properly 
arranged for next session. A little thought, on the 
part of these careless ones, will not only cause them- 
selves a great deal less trouble, but also lighten 
the burdens huddled on the financial managers of 
the JournaL and thereby do much towards the 
success of a worthy cause. 
Bd % * 

At atime when many of the students are about 
to enter in the active duties of the mission- 
field a few reflections onthe subject of preach- 
ing may not be out of place. The summer when 
the propective minister does his first preaching 
is a season fraught with destiny, for then, it is, that 
the habits begin to form which are to determine the 
character of all his future work. 

Preaching may be summarily dealt with under 
two heads; it consists in having something to say 
and knowing how to say it. The first of these 
headings we pass over in silence, most men who go 
forth from Queen’s, if they have been here in mind 
and spirit as well as in body, have something to say 
which is well worth hearing. But the very fact that 
men feel themselves in possession of thought of the 
first quality sometimes has a tendency to make 
them neglect the second great essential of good 
preaching, namely, the presentation of their thought. 
Yet there could be no greater mistake than this, 
No matter how good the substance of a discourse, 
if it is not presented well, the effectiveness is lost. 
Like those in the early church who had the gift of 
tongues, the speaker may edify himself, but he does 
not edify the church. 

We hope that it will not considered too utilitarian 
an estimate when we say that the aim of preaching 
is effectiveness. With this in view every man should 
adopt those methods which he feels best suited to 
his own particular case. Certainly the ideal 
preacher is one who can both speak without manu- 
script and also read a sermon well. The best way 
seems to combine both methods in pulpit work. 
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There are obvious advantages to be obtained from 
frequently writing discourses, in the way of 
cultivating style and variety of expression. On the 
other hand he who writes and reads all his sermons 
will never gain that freedom in the pulpit, which 
every preacher should possess. A_ beginner 
naturally distrusts himself somewhat and often feels 
that the safer course for him is to read his sermons. 
Itisa great mistake, however, if he reads exclusively, 
He should attempt conversational preaching from 
the very first, for never afterwards will it be as easy 
for him to begin. 

Clear articulation and the proper use of the 
voice is of the highest importance in public speaking. 
This sounds like a platitude and such in a way it is. 
But while theoretically we will admit this truth and 
even begin to regard it as a commonplace, the most 
of us have done very little towards carrying the 
truth into practice. Two or three lessons in 
elocution may serve to make us conscious of our 
faults but, to overcome these faults, continual and 
painstaking effort is required. 

Let us remember that preaching is an art and that 
in it as in all other arts, perfection can be reached 
only by having the most scrupulous regard for 
details. Though it may cost us some trouble, it is 
well worth while to take almost infinite pains with 
our work. 


PROPERTIUS AND TIBULLUS. 

The combination of the hexameter and the penta- 
meter is according to Horace the peculiar mode of 
song, in which the lover, aspiring or despairing, 
triumphant or disappointed, should set forth his 
reflexions on his mistress. The melancholy Jaques 
preferred a woful ballad as a medium for the glorifi- 
cation of the mistress’ eyebrow, while Italy has the 
advantage of being the land of the sonnet which is 
after all a limited quantity. Elegiac couplets by a 
skilled hand may be written for ever and ever, as by 
Ovid, and no thought is so trifling but it may make 
a neat pair of balancing if bloodless lines. The two 
poets, who preceded Ovid, did not see the elegiac in 
its perfection and degradation, and it may be not 
unprofitable to study in them the elegiac poetry of 
Rome. 

They were contemporaries of the early reign of 
Augustus, Tibullus born in 54 and Propertius be- 
tween 48 and 46 B.C. They both lost property in 
the civil wars, both took to love and poetry, one at 
least died young. Tibullus died in 18 B.C., and if 
Propertius did not die shortly after 16 B.C. his 
Muse did. All good poets went at that time to 
Rome, and these two severally attached themselves 
to Messalla Corvinus, a great soldier honorably re- 
membered, and to Maecenas. Augustus was fairly 
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in the saddle by the time they reached manhood, 
and thus neither of them had that experience of the 
world which Horace gained from his republican 
youth and the active service of his early manhood. 
But they were not without a glimpse or two of what 
war meant. In 41 occurred the siege of Perusia in 
which Propertius’ family was involved, and never 
thereafter did he take kindly to warfare. 

But while the stories of their lives are so far simi- 
lar and their choice in poetry the same, there are 
great differences between them which must strike 
the most cursory reader. No one can fail, for exam- 
ple, to remark the interest taken by Tibullus in 
country scenes. his love of rural life, and his aptness 
to linger with reverence and affection over pictures 
of rustic religion and agricultural merry-making. In 
Propertius we find almost the antipodes of Tibullus. 
The quiet piety of the village lacks attraction for 
him, and his interests lean rather towards the 
learned poetry of Alexandria- and the fashionable 
vice of Rome. Again, while both as lovers are 
bound to deal much with the little little grave, 
but preferably not the obscure grave to which their 
mistresses will bring them (but these are all lies; 
men have died from time to time and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love”), Propertius delights to 
talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs out of all 
reason. Once more, when Propertius shook off 
Cynthia, without dying of her, and turned to other 
thoughts, he attempted one or two national themes, 
though not with the greatest success. Tibullus 
however confines his patriotism to hoping that his 
friend Messalla will do great things and congratulat- 
ing him when they are done. As for Augustus, one 
would hardly gather that he existed. This detach- 
ment is really remarkable. 

A word or two as to background. It was an 
interesting age. The world reveals itself most truly 
when it is not saying peccavi, least truly when it Says 
peccavisti. Juvenal’s picture of his age does not 
inspire us with unmixed confidence. But from the 
letters of Cicero and the poems of Catullus, two of 
the soundest and truthfullest sources a historian can 
use, we Can very fairly picture the world into which 
our poets were born. Society was very rotten, but 
withal had elements of freedom and brilliance still. 
It had interests yet outside immorality. The 
libidinosa et delicata juventus was pretty deep in poli- 
tics. Clodius found relaxation in the career of a 
demagogue. Catullus was keenly interested in Cesar, 
though he professed not to be, and of the few lam- 
poons which survive to bear witness to republican 
hatred Catullus’ are not the worst. Callins was the 
friend of Cicero and Catullus. Amid all the hideous 
iniquity, lust cruelty and rapine, of the dying repub- 
lic men had still the chance of playing the man, and 
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this opportunity saved them from themselves. In 
Ovid we have as faithful a picture of high Roman 
society half a century later. The alternatives had 
gone, and in spite of Augustus’ attempts refrenare 
licentiam inst unalleviated by active civil lite 
reigned naked and self-conscious. Between these 
two periods came Tibullus and Propertius, early 
enough to feel the peace and rest which Augus- 
tus had really given a weary world without suffer- 
ing from the evils they involved, but too late to 
have the advantage ot living in a state where 
men could be active. The savour of life has 
gone, but we have not quite reached the savour of 
death, though we are getting near it. Marriage was 
not so fashionable as divorce. The only women a 
gifted youth would meet freely in Rome, as in 
Athens, would have no very elevating infinences 
upon him. Love and passion are perhaps the two 
greatest forces in human nature whichever way they 
tend. Dante’s love for Beatrice was a mainspring 
of his life, a purely ideal and heavenward passion 
whose object became to him the symbol of beauty 
and wisdom. ‘The love of the cavalier which led 
him to say, 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more, 

would have been unintelligible to the youth of Rome. 
Their boast is that they utterly surrender every 
thought of honour and self-respect for love. As 
little could they have understood the passion of 
the lovers in Browning's poems whose ambition is 
each for his lady’s good without reference to him- 
self. Catullus of all Romans drawest nearest this and 
his expression to Lesbia (72:3) dilexi tum te...pater ut 
gnatos diligit et generos (1 loved thee then as a 
father loves his sons and sons-in-law) is a curious 
and a unique attempt to set forth a disinterested 
and unselfish passion. Our elegiac poets move ona 
different plane, to which Catullus himself descended. 
Their love is purely selfish and ot this world. It has 
no spiritual significance, no moral or quickening in- 
fluence, no greatness. Perhaps it was hardly to be 
expected that it should. 

Tibullus writes of two women, Delia and Nemesis. 
Much that he says would be impossible to-day, and 
yet there is a tenderness which is attractive about 
his passion, bad as the women were, and as he knew 
them to be. For instance, setting out with Messalla 
for the east he fell ill in Corcyra and had to be left. 
Of course he thought he was going to die, and wrote 
an epitaph for himself, then deciding to get well and 
come back and surprise Delia by an unexpected 
return: 

Tunc mihi, qualis eris, longos turbata capillos, 
obvia nudato, Delia, curre pede. 


“ Wait not to find thy slippers 
But come with thy naked feet ’— 


only represents a part of it. His subordination of 
himself is also surprising, Non ego sum tanti ploret ut 
illa semel (I am not worthy she should shed one tear). 
At juvet in tota me nihil esse domo is anything but a 
common Roman sentiment. Propertius could never 
have felt a wish to be as nothing in his mistress’ 
house. When Delia proved inconstant, Tibullus 
forgave her for her mother (aurea anus and dulcis 
anus), and for the mother’s sake will ever love the 
daughter—a strange tenderness for an old woman of 
such a type. It appears again later for the little 
sister of Nemesis, who had died in childhood or 
early girlhood. 

Tibullus is always happy in writing of the country 
and the gods of the country, not as Propertius 
writes of country scenes as a background for mod- 


_ern lust transferred by a bold anachronism to the 


golden age of Saturn. The work of the farin and 
the worship of the ancestral Lares “ who watched 
over me when a tender child I ran about at your 
feet” have an attraction for him in themselves and 
for themselves. It is interesting to find at one and 
the same time three such poets as Virgil, Horace 
and Tibullus all filled with a genuine love of country 
life. Perhaps one reason lies in the ineffaceable 
memories of the terrible death struggles of the 
republic and the horrors of public life in the city. 
Another may be sought in the enforced inactivity of 
the empire. 

The picture cannot be pure idyll unhappily, for 
Tibullus shares with many men of really high char- 
acter and true worth of that day a stain of sin, 
which it is painful to meet. He had the taults of 
his age and of his class. He had no ambitions—he 
was glad enough to be called segnis and iners, and 
perhaps we must not blame him. Ambition had of 
late set the world on fire and now it was a good citi- 
zen’s duty to have none of it. Friendship and study 
replaced it in Tibullus as in his friend Horace. His 
studies, however, never got.the mastery over him, as 
his books did over Propertius. 

His style is delicate, pure and graceful. If he has 
no great range of imagination nor much intuition, 
he can feel the kindlier emotions and depict them. 
His intellectual power may not rank him with Virgil 
or Horace, but he drew the rus divinum as well as 
Virgil and kept Horace’s rule metiri se quemque suo 
modulo ac pede verum est as well as its author. 

When we turn to Propertius we are in a different 
air. We are in very truth, face to face with ‘a moon- 
ish youth, effeminate, changeable, proud, fantastical, 
apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears; tor every 
passion something and for no passion truly any- 
thing.” The key to his character is his sensibility— 
he is the prey of every vagrant emotion, fancy and 
impression. A hint of feminine beauty, a suggestion 
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of death, a pretty antithesis, a neat jingle, a quip, a 
conceit throw him off his balance, and he succumbs 
' to the impulse of the moment. Cynthia (or Hostia, 
her true name) was a worthless character of some 
accomplishments, who liked him as he liked her, 
each on the whole for what was worst in the other— 
and he knew he was wasting his life upon her, but 
she appealed to him and for the gratification of the 
moment he sacrificed his development. Yet when 
he has a quarrel with her,the language of irritation, 
has about as much fascination for him, and he em- 
broiders his hate—the hate of sated lust—as neatly 
as he had his passion. Mi natura aliquid semper 
amare dedit, he says. Nature may have allotted him 
the necessity of always loving something, but he 
loved it little and he did not love it long. His attach- 
ment to Cynthia lasted five years with intervals, 
neither wholly faithful to the other, but just so 
faithful as to prevent both ending or mending the 
connection. So a man of real aesthetic power 
wasted himself and his power in enjoyment. 

His love for Cynthia was thus not really helpful 
to him, although he more than once tells us he owes 
her his genius and his poetry. Whatever she says 
or does or wears means a poem, he says; and such 
poems may be too many and drawn too fine, while 
not a few stray outside those limits of delicacy which 
Art at once to its own advantage and to oblige 
Morality has imposed upon its operations. The 
general effect is therefore unwholesome and not all 
Propertius’ art can save Cynthia from becoming 
displeasing. Whether he details her charms or 
dilates on her temper and her rapacity, bewails 
her coldness or grows inebriate in her complacency, 
extols her pretty eyes (ocelli) and her shapely form 
or reminds her she will be a bent old woman ere 
long, we have something too much of this. 

In some ways he recalls the young Werther and 
his sorrows, but with differences, “‘a moral man was 
Werther” as Thackeray reminds us and not a poet. 
Each analyses his sensations andlaims at continuing 
and repeating them, life’s fullest satisfaction being 
a series of thrills of exquisite emotion. The self- 
centred man is bound to have a limited range, and 
whether the object of his contemplation be the daily 
condition of his digestion or his passion, this narrow- 
ing of interest is fatal to art and to manhood. We 
know how Werther 


“Sighed and pined and ogled 

And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out 
And no more by it was troubled.” 


But Propertius did not feel so deeply. Cynthia was 
no Charlotte, and a passion she inspired she was 
bound herself to be the cure of. Her form and her 
eyes lost their charm, and he hates them and her 
and renounces her altogether. 
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Such a person could not be a true inspiration to 
her lover. He was naturally, it seems, a delicate, 
puny and pale creature, bloodless and feeble, and 
life with Cynthia would inevitably aggravate every 
tendency to weakness, physical, moral or intellectual 
he already had. He was terribly apt to be morbid 
and to brood on death and corruption. Funerals 
and epitaphs were precious to him, for the grave 
lends itself to cheap emotion. Yet Horace can face 
death without a tremor, can look it in the face, and 
with unflinching coolness reckon it as a factor in his 
scheme of life—and never whine. The contrast 
may best be brought out by a comparison of the 
various treatment of the same idea by one or two 
contempories, 

Catullus tells us of Lesbias’ sparrow 

Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
Tlluc, unde negant redire quemquam 
That includes himself, yet he does not sigh for him. 
self, but for the sparrow. Horace applies it to our- 
selves: 
Onines una manet nox 
Et caleanda SEMEL via lets; 
and in SEMEL adds areal note of consolation, while 
in almost the same words Propertius says the same 
thing and yet introduces an element of nervous petu- 
lance: 
EST MALA sed cunctis ista terenda via est. 
All three agree that the road must be trodden by all, 
but Propertius alone sobs. It is not tenderness—it 
is weakness. He could be revoltingly cruel, like all 
selfish people, and what little blood he had was 
cold, He can roughly cast off his partner in sin— 
her future does not concern him, but the universal 
road comes nearer home and he whines. 

Sensibility has its value, too. No one can be a 
poet who cannot be finely touched. Virgil feels the 
burden of death as much as Propertius and far 
more than Horace, and yet how noble is his self- 
restraint! A mastery of himself and his emotions a 
poet must have or he is lost. Propertius had it not, 
and he has to fall back on substitutes. One is liter- 
ary artifice. Quaintness, variety and a piquant 
way of putting things may help a man far, and Pro- 
pertius uses for all they are worth the literary tricks 
of Alexandria. Niceness and neatness, antithesis 
and pointed phraseology are his forte. As an 
example of his more successful ventures may be 
given: 

Ut Maeotica nix minio si certet Ibero, 
Utque vosae puro lacte natant folia, 


The snow and the vermilion stand side by side, and 
the line begins with the one and ends with the other 
epithet and both have the charm of literary reminis- 
cence which always attends the proper names of a 
cultured poet. Rose leaves on white milk are at 
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least fresh, and in all, though he means no more and 
says no more than ‘“Snow-white and Rosy-red,” 
_what lady would not prefer her complexion to be 
celebrated with the elaboration of grammatical, 
geographical and metrical artifice ? This is, 
however, dangerous. Antithesis as an aid has a 
certain value; as an end in itself it is valueless. 
Two or three examples will serve to show the 
of degeneration. 
Qui dare multa potest multa et amare potest. 

Hujus ero vious, mortuus hujus ero. 

Calve, tua venia, pace, Catulle, tua. 
For valuelessness the last line would be hard to 
match. Cynthia becomes in the end something like 
the string in barley-sugar, an object round which 
verses may crystallize, all crystallic and much alike. 
Again a poet of wide reading has another resource. 


Propertius like many fops and fribbles was a great’ 


reader. He had the Chronique Scandaleuse of Olym- 
pus at his finger’s ends, and he had ample lessons in 
the use of it in his favourite poets of Alexandria. 
The proper name in poetry—in Virgil, Milton and a 
dozen others—switches the reader off on to old 
associations (it he have any), and beguiled by these 
he returns to read on and attribute to the new the 
witchery borrowed trom the old. In moderation as 
used by a master, this trick is really happy and 
lawful. In the hands of a botcher or a pedant 
(and they are the same) it becomes terrible. 
Propertius deluges us with a flood of such allusions 
till witchery is replaced by boredom. It is no long- 
er art, it is pure ostentation. Postumus had in 
Galla a very Penelope—(it was apparently good 
taste for a Roman to congratulate a friend on his 
wife’s chastity)—the allusion here is graceful and 
happy. 
Postumius alter evit miranda conjuge Ulixes: 

" Vineet Penelopes Aelia Galla fidem, 

A pretty couplet, but—not Propertius’, for between 
the two lines he interposes fourteen, in which he 
tells after his manner the story of Ulysses’ wander- 
ings, which are irrelevant at best, and as here to!d 
obscure. The oxen of the Sun are Lampeties juvenci 
and he adds a note to explain that Lampetie was 
théSun’s daughter, who fed them. Calypso is Aeaea 
puella; and we have some geography of the voyage 
which is more mystifying still—and all thisis digres- 
sion, not merely pointless and centrifugal but fatal 
to the reader’s interest in Galla, for he gets lost ina 
mythological and geographical tangle. 

He is not always so unsuccessful. Now and 
again he mints a phrase or turns a line of admirable 
quality. Could the degenerate Roman be more 
scathingly described than in the line 

Nil patrium nisi nomen habet Romanus alumnus? 
or Augustan Rome than in this, 
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Luxuriae Roma magistra suae, 
(where the sting is in the tail) or this 
Fictilibus crevere deis hace aurea templa ? 
Yet even this faculty runs to seed. To speak of 
Roman walls being grown from the she-wolf’s milk 
(qualia creverunt moenia lacte tuo) is pushing things too 
far. In the poem on the death of Paetus he has 
some fine pictures of the drowning man, 
Cum moribunda niger clauderet ora liquor ; 
and of his weltering in the deep, 
Sed tua nunc volucres astant super ossa martinae, 
Nune tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare est: 
But now the wheeling gulls hang over thee, 
For tomb thou hast the whole Carpathian sea : 
but he can also write of a friend 
Et nova longinguis piscibus esca natas: 
Floating a novel meal for foreign fish ! 

Another weakness is his pitiful ambition. Horace, 
in his epilogue to three books of odes unequalled 
except in Greek, claims immortality. Virgil keeps 
more in the back-ground, and Homer and the author 
of the Psalms quite forgot to reveal their own 
names at all. Propertius devotes a great deal of 
time and thought to his future glory. Umbria shall 
be known as /is country—the land of the Roman 
Callimachus. But I fear evén here he is disappoint- 
ed, for his native town is better known for St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi than for the erotic poet it was blest 
enough to produce. Still at least there is elegiac 
poetry for his monument, which he first wrote in 
Latin (torgetting Tibullus for the moment) and 
which will be his eternal achievement. And a great 
achievement it was for a boy of nineteen or twenty to 
produce even so spluttering a book as his first—the 
Cynthia Monobiblos—in a metre Catullus had failed 
in but which now metrically and musically proved 
itself as strong and pliant as any yet known to Latin 
poetry, for the odes of Horace were not yet publish- 
ed and Virgil’s hexameter we must set by itself. The 
medium as developed by Propertius is nervous and 
forceful—and had he had anything great to say, it 
might have had a better fate. For here, too, disap- 
pointment overtook him or his Manes. Ovid went 
further and produced something neater, nattier and 
nicer, and ever since elegiacs have been written 
after the Ovidian model. 

The doctrine is sometimes propounded that Art 
has nothing of necessity to do with Morality—that 
as fine work may be done by the immoral as by the 
moral artist—that the moral worth of a poem or 
a picture is no index to its artistic worth—in other 
words that a Cynthia may be as good as a Beatrice 
in nerving, inspiring and uplifting a poet. From the 
work of such men as Homer, Virgil and Shakespeare 
the presumption is surely against this, but here we 
have a test case, and few I suppose will set Dante 
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below Propertius. Let us set aside, however, the 
Divine Comedy, and compare the Vita Nuova and 
the Cynthia Monobiblos, and does the Art of Cor. 
ruption gain at the expense of the Art of Purity? 
Was Propertius a stronger or a weaker man for his 
service of love? Not more in his querulous selfish- 
ness and super-sensitiveness than in his showiness, 
superficiality and want of proportion, can we read 
that, lacking harmony with the order of the universe 
and with himself, he failed to attain that harmony 
in art which is the condition of its truth. 


MEDICAL CONVOCATION, 

For the first time in the history of Queens, the 
Medical College has attained sufficient prominence 
to have a Convocation of itsown. The result every 
one concerned will pronounce a complete success. 
University Convocations heretofore have represent- 
ed so many different faculties, and entailed so many 
aspects of University life that one day was altogether 
inadequate for the ceremonies to be attended to, 
and Convocation hall just as inadequate for the 
accommodation of visitors. The result was a crush, 
a hurry, and a jumble, unsatisfactory to everybody. 
According to present arrangements also it is possible 
for all the medical men to wait to see the honors 
conferred upon their fellow-students, while in bygone 
days it taxed the patience of graduates even to wait 
from the end of March to the beginning of May. 

Thursday evening, April 7th, saw Convocation 
Hall crowded with the friends of the medical men 
(the fair ones being especially in evidence). The 
gallery was full to overflowing, and held among 
other attractions the banjo club, anda gramophone, 

The boys opened up from the gallery with the 
Faculty Song. This was followed by a solo with 
chorus, “ The Czar of Tenderloin.” 

By this time the faculty had made their way to 
the platform, followed by occasional shots from the 
gallery. The first item on the programme after the 
opening prayer was a gramophone selection from 
the same quarter. As soon as he had the opportun- 
ity given him, the Principal addressed the Chancel- 
lor briefly preparatory to his installation for the sev- 
enth time. The oath of office was then administered, 
after which Dr. Connell in a speech, short and to 
the point, congratulated the Chancellor and our- 
selves on the progress of the University, and espec- 
ially of the medical faculty since the time of his first 
assuming office. 

The Chancellor replied as follows: 

Members of the University Council, Graduates and 
Alumni of Queen's: 

I have to offer you my grateful acknowledgments 
for once more choosing me to occupy this exalted 
position for another term of three years. 
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Some who are present on this occasion will re- 
member the memorable day when His Excellency 
the Governor-General, Lord Lorne and the Princess 
Louise laid the foundation stones of this building. 
They will also remember another memorable day 
on the completion of the building in the year 1880, 
when it was presented as a free gift to the Univer- 
sity by the Mayor on behalf of the citizens of Kings- 
ton, and when it was first applied to the purposes 
for which it was so well fitted. This generous act 
of the city of Kingston marked an epoch in the 
history of Queen’s University. It indelibly denoted 
a friendly relationship between the people of the 
city and all connected with the University, which in 
every succeeding year has been maintained and 
strengthened. It moreover, for ever localized and 
centralized an equal cordiality of feeling which ex- 
isted and continues to exist towards Queen’s 
throughout the province, indeed I may say through. 
out the Dominion. From ths beginning the Uni- 
versity, in acknowledgment of the liberality of feel- 
ing respecting which there was ample evidence, 
threw open its doors to all creeds and both sexes on 
equal terms. 

On the day last referred to, when the main build- 
ing was opened for the purposes for which it has 
ever since been made, it was my happiness to re- 
ceive from you my first appointment as Chancellor. 
Ihad for some years previously been connected 
with the Board of Trustees, but it was from the 
moment of my first installation, eighteen years ago, 
that I became more intimately associated with the 
life and work of this seat of learning. 

The installation of to-day is the seventh of which 
I have been the recipient, and however familiar I 
may have become with the ceremonial, I must own 
that if I had grave misgivings as to my fitness for 
the. position when I entered upon the duties of 
Chancellor eighteen years ago, my doubts still re- 
main, indeed they seem to increase at each triennial 
period when I attempt to express my acknowledg- 
ment of the great honour which has so frequently 
been conferred upon me. I can only ask you in 
simple words as sincere as they are brief, to accept 
my respectful thanks for so long retaining me in the 
highest office in your gift. 

In the future, as in the past, I must continue to 
rely on your sympathic assistance in my imperfect 
efforts to serve the University, and I ask you once 
more to grant me your kind indulgence and over- 


_look all my shortcomings in the performance of my 


duties. 

Owing to the great development of the work of 
the University and the increased numbers of gradu- 
ates, difficulties have been expeiienced in previous 
years in transacting all the business at the annual 
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statutory convocation. For this and for other 
reasons this special convocation has been con- 
vened. It will generally be confined to the 
transaction of business connected with the Medical 
Faculty. 

The Medical Faculty was formed in 1892. In 
April of that year the Royal College of Surgeons 
united with Queen’s University so as to become an 
integral part of it. This Faculty has proved an un- 
qualified success. Every year since its formation 
improvements have been introduced in the arrange- 
ments, and additional advantageous features for 
study are now contemplated. There is no diminu- 
tion in the number of students—on the contrary 
there are additions, notwithstanding the higher fees 
charged, the expense of laboratories, increased 
hospital fees and the increased length of attendance, 
as well as the great efforts which have been made 
by the medical schools of Toronto and Montreal to 
centralize medical study in these cities. 

The increase in the number of medical students 
is such as to demand further accommodation and 
one of the first additions required will be the erec- 
tion of a new building for anatomical purposes. 

“If the Medical Faculty on its present basis has 
materially advanced and gained strength, it is with 
profound sorrow and regret that I am called upon 
to allude to very great losses which it has sustained. 
Within the last five years no less than five professors 
have been removed by death. The loss of each as 
it occurred, I need scarcely say, cast a deep gloom 
over all connected with the University. We greatly 
mourn the death of such as these taken away from 
a field of activity and usefulness in the prime of life 
and mental vigour. On this occasion it becomes 
my sad duty to pay tribute to their memory and 
allude in these few words to the loss suffered by the 
Medical Faculty in particular, and by the whole 
University. 

Ifthe Medical Faculty needs additional accom- 
modation I may take this opportunity of mentioning 
that the same demand is felt by all the faculties; 
and how can it be otherwise when we consider the 
wonderful development and growth which has re- 
stsited in recent years ? 

If we examine the annals of the University it will 
be found that during the past eighteen years the 
students have greatly increased in numbers. Taking 
the Faculty of Arts, which is the central faculty of 
all Universities, both graduates and under-graduates 
have more than quadrupled since I first occupied 
this chair. It is easy to be seen therefore, that 
while we had ample space for our purposes when 
we entered the new building in 1880, it is no longer 
adequate for our needs. The splendid progress 
and expansion which I have referred to has 
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so crowded the class-rooms that we have actually — 
reached the limit of accommodation in each of the 
four faculties, and if we contemplate an attendance 
in the future at all approaching the ratio of increase 
in the past, we must recognise the imperative necess- 
ity of additional space for the work to be performed. 
In the steady and gratifying progress year by year 
we may congratulate the University, and at the 
same time congratulate the country on the benefits 
conferred by this seat of higher education, May we 
not hope that some means may be found for supply- 
ing the much-needed accommodation so that our 
power for good may not be unduly restricted? 

It is with no little satisfaction that I claim for this 
seat of learning a prominent position in the higher 
education of women. Here medicine was first 
taught them, and although other Canadian Univer- 
sities have followed our example in opening medical 
classes for women, the first woman graduate in 
medicine received her degree from Queen's. In 
Arts, too, we have taken a leading part. Though 
our doors had never been closed to women, and they 
had attended classes, it was not till 1880 that women 
presented themselves for matriculation. In 1884 the 
first women graduated in this Province in Arts re- 
ceived their degrees from the University. 

The very last person laureated in this hall was 
her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen, on whom 
was conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. In 
what better manner could any University com- 
memorate the Queen’s Jubilee than by taking the 
initiative in a matter which so fully recognizes the 
claims of women. Who more worthy of the aca- 
demic distinction than the greatly esteemed consort 
of Her Majesty's representative in the Doininion ? 

I have endeavoured to express the difficulty I 
experienced in thanking you for extending the period 
I have already so long had, the high privilege of 
presiding over this University. But what can I say 
with respect to the compliment added in the form of 
the portrait which has been executed? This act 
touches me deeply and I am painfully impressed by 
my inability to discharge the debt I now owe you. I 
will frankly confess that it is impossible for me to 
express my feelings as I would desire in respect to 
this additional evidence of your good will. 

Standing before you to-day at the opening of 
another Convocation I feel that this is indeed an 
occasion which no man rightly constituted could re- 
gard with indifference, and I can only say that I 
appreciate most profoundly this crowning and 
graceful act of your kind thoughtfulness. I must, 
however, remove from my mind all personal consid- 
eration and view the gift from an official standpoint. 
As the head of the University, therefore, I accept 
the work of art as a memorial of one who for a long 
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portion of his life has filled the highest office, and I 
ask the custodian of the other memorials we possess, 
to take this portrait under his charge. If a place be 
found for it on the walls, it will become associated 
with a hall made sacred to the memory of the 
fathers and friends and noble benetactors of Queen’s 
University, a hall in which great truths and words 
of wisdom are often spoken by learned professors 
—-a hall in which thonsands of the youth of Canada 
in the ages to come will complete their academic 
career and go forth to benefit their race and coun- 
try. Ifit be placed with other portraits which I see 
around me, perhaps I may indulge the thought that 
long after I cease to occupy the chair, my prototype 
on canvass may silently witness the ebb and flow of 
successive generations of students. Even when all 
who hear me have changed, the portrait may still 
reinain a seeming spectator, rejoicing in the Uni- 
versities prosperity and perennial youth; year by 
year beholding other Chancellors placing the laurel 
wreath on yet unborn graduates, who in their turn 
will win triumphs and reflect fame on their Alma 
Mater. 

This was followed by “ For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” and “ The Old Ontario Strand,” from the 
men at the other end of the house. Presentation of 
medals and conferring of degrees then followed. 


MEDALISTS, 


H. H. Elliott, Frankville; C. C. Armstrong, King- 
ston. 

LIST OF GRADUATES. 

N. W. Anderson, Kingston; C. C. Armstrong, 
Kingston; C. H. Burger, Kingston, Jamaica; W. F. 
Calfas, Kingston; G. W. Collison, Brinston’s Cor- 
ners; W. N. Condell, Vetnor; D. J. Corrigan, King- 
ston; N. A. Davis, Fallowfield; H. H. Elliott, 
Frankville; W.S. Fadden, Brockville; J. E. Gage, 
Riverside, Cal.; R. Hanley, Kingston; A. E. Ilett, 
B.A., Kingston; W. H. Hills, Acadia Mines, N.S.; 
W. A. Jacquith, Sydenham; E. J. Lake, Kingston; 
H. V. Malone, B.A., Kingston; J. F. Mather, Plain- 
field; W. Moffatt, M.A., Carleton Place; C. A. Mor- 
rison, Kingston; C. J. McCambridge, Kingston; C. 
E. O'Connor; Kingston; N. J. Pike, Sebewaing, 
Mich.; R. C. Redmond, B.A., Landsdowne; J. F. 
Scribner, Kingston; Rev. A. Grassett Smith, Dese- 
ronto; A. E. Stewart, Kingston; A. L. Tinkess, 
Greenbush; H. M. Waldren, Guelph; Ward Young, 
B.A., Odessa; J. O'Hara, Camden East; F. Burkett, 
Ottawa; J. Doyle, Belleville. 

After some intervening songs and musical selec- 
tions, W. Moffatt, M.A., gave the valedictory 
address which both from its contents, and the manly 
tone of its delivery, commanded the most careful 
attention. 
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THE VALEDICTORY. 


Mr. Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Ladies and 

Gentlemen: 

Many Valedictorians have gone before me, and in 
the natural course of events many more will follow, 
but neither past nor future contains a more loyal 
band of graduates than the class of '98. 

Now that we have reached the goal for which we 
have striven patiently and hopefully, and have been 
honored by the Alma Mater which we love to call 
our own, we can pause, and looking back analyse 
the things which have inspired us with love, venera- 
tion and enthusiasm. We are told that these feel- 
ings should exist in the minds of any going forth 
from an institution which has conferred its degrees 
upon the individuals of that class and yet we are 
assured by graduates of other Universities that the 
love of Queen’s students for their Alma Mater is 
unique. This is largely owing to the fact that we 
have been treated as individuals rather than asa 
class by our professors and there was a personal 
interest taken in our welfare which had a tendency 
to increase the affection of those who had not 
expected it. Be that as it may in the years we have 
dwelt within these walls there has grown up a love 
so sincere, so deep, for good old Queen’s that no 
matter where the chances of life may lead us, no 
trick of time or distance can blot out from our 
minds the memory of happy days spent here. 

Our course has been most satisfactory to us all. 
Our advantage in the primary subjects have been 
equally good and in many respects superior to that 
given in the best Canadian Universities. Although 
our Hospital opportunities have not been as many 
as students in larger cities may have had, yet we 
know that it has been amply sufficient to give us an 
intelligent working basis and after all if we begin our 
life work impressed with this fact I consider our 
heritage a much safer one, than if we went out feel- 
ing that our experience was almost complete. Our 
experience has been materially increased owing to 
the characteristic kindness of the official staff at 
Rockwood Asylum who have allowed us the oppor- 
tunity of studying the physical derangements as well 
as the mental conditions of some 600 inmates of 
that institution, and for the valuable assistance thus 
afforded our College I am sure the Professors and 
students feel very grateful. 

More particularly during the past few years have 
we been inspired with a love for microscopical work 
and in contrast with the days of yore when Doctors 
of Physic went forth grounded in a knowledge of 
Astronomy, and possibly armed with a telescope, 
the modern man goes fortified by the knowledge of 
Bacteria and armed with a microscope. Whether 
stimulated by the love for scientific investigation or 
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by the laudable desire to take advantage of the 
powers that be, some of our ambitious predecessors 
have left your halls armed with microscopes. 

All honor to those who have made Queen’s what 
it is in spite of difficulties which would have daunted 
men of average pluck. If your fight has been an 
uphill one you have your reward in the consciousness 
that you were fighting for the right and were getting 
close to an ideal firmly planted on the highest plane. 
Our love for Alina Mater is a subject difficult to ex- 
haust but all understand how deeply we feel it, how 
proud we are of it, how we glory in it, even to the 
extent of learning by heart the complicated Gaelic 
slogan and not only learning it, but also yelling it to 
the top of our voices when occasion requires—and 
sometimes when it does not. 

We have now reached what at one time seemed 
the goal of our ambition, that is graduation, and now 
it seems as if the foot of our rainbow is nearly as far 
off as ever, but thanks to our teaching there is 
still a rainbow ahead of us, apparently stretching 
from the Klondyke to the distant East. To some it 
may appear that to find the mythical pot of gold at 
the rainbow’s toot is the greatest thing to be desired, 
but to most of us this must ever be but a part of 
life’s scheme, not the real inspiration, not the true 
teaching of our Alma Mater. 

Now that we stand trembling at the commence- 
ment of the calling we have chosen for our own, we 
feel the responsibility thrown upon us, and as we 
step forth from the ranks of the critics, as has 
recently been stated, to join those of the criticised, 
we do not underrate the change in situation. We 
shall do our best to suit the requirements of the 
occasion, and while remembering that the graduates 
of Queen’s who have gone before us, have added 
lustre to her name, shall not forget that we too have 
a duty imposed on us, other than that of adding to 
to our worldly possessions. 

I look over the names of my class-mates and note 
how few have decided to remain in Canada, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the Council examinations 
have been omitted by the majority. I cannot help 
a feeling of sorrow, that so many of my Canadian 
Sompanions should have decided to say fare- 
well to the land of their birth, While it is 
true that we are a small country as far as population 
is concerned we are an empire in resources, in land, 
and a mighty power in future. Why not stay and 
help hasten the destiny so certain to be ours. What 
we need is men. Is it true that our profession is 
more crowded in Canada than elsewhere? No, it 
is not, and while it is true that science is cosmopoli- 
tan in its demands a young country has claims of its 
own on the best of its inhabitants. You may think 
that chances of advancement are not as great here 


as elsewhere, but is this true, and even if it has an 
element of truth does not the love of country de- 
mand the modicum of self-sacrifice. “hese are 
stirring days in the history of our country and never 
before have we had such urgent need of Canadians 
who would endure great trials for the glory of the 
generations as yet unknown. Empty sentiment 
some may call it and yet it is the sentiment which 
has been the foundation of the British E:npire. 

A tinge of sadness is mine when I think that to- 
day means the breaking of ties which have been 
pleasant to all of us. To say farewell to the kindly 
hearts which have gently guided and instructed us 
for years is no easy matter, even to the most callous 
mind in our class. Now we feel as never before how 
much we owe to those who have overlooked our 
faults and have been blind to our thoughtlessness. If 
there is one day in a student’s life when he feels re- 
morse for the faults and failings of the past, it is on 
the day of graduation, and if his gratitude to those 
who have dealt gently with his frailties could be ex- 
pressed in words, it would take more eloquent form 
than any pen of mine can suggest. College lite has 
its attractions and yet even this would pall or the 
most enthusiastic if it were the only thing to fill the 
student's days. Lectures, grinds, clinics and convo- 
cations are all very well, but times were when even 
these have failed to tickle the ost ardent and de-. 
voted students. 

Students who come to Queen’s have reason to be 
grateful to the citizens of Kingston, who never fail 
to remember that boys away from home can appre- 
ciate to its full extent the opportunity to enjoy the 
attractions of social life. Kingston has even done 
its duty—often more than its duty to the students 
of Queen’s, and I should be remiss indeed if I were 
to neglect to thank the citizens on behalf of the 
class of ’98 for their invaluable kindness to us. 
They have been loyal to u& in every way, even on 
the gory football field, and we have been made to 
feel that when we entered Queen's we were as fully 
accepted as if we had been of the best blood and 
sinew of the Limestone City itself. What this 
means to a student only those who have reached 
the day of graduation can tell. Not only does it 
offer escape from the thousand and one temptations 
that beset every boy, cut loose from the ties of home 
at an age when temptatiou is hardest to resist, but 
in many instances it has given those whose point of 
view has been contracted, an opportunity of acqnir- 
ing culture and development in directions quite 
new and of the greatest value. It seems as if one 
of the greatest dangers hanging over the heads of 
the vast majority of students is that of narrowness, 
and anything which tends to make the well-rounded 
man is of importance. We have not been ungrate- 
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ful and shall never forget the kindness of the good 
people of Kingston. 

The future is before us, we go forth inspired, and 
determined to win our place on the ladder of fame, 
and to ny comrades I would say, 


‘On bravely through the sunshine and the showers: 
Time has its work to do, and we have ours.” 


* 4 * x #s 

Though there were other events to follow, the 
boys now began to give evidence that the important 
part of the evening for them was over. 

Dr. Purdy, of Chicago, a graduate of many years 
ago, who has distinguished himself of late, was the 
recipient of the highest titular honor the University 
can confer, that of LL.D. 

The parting advice to the graduates was given by 
Dr. Moore, of Brockville. From a back seat in the 
gallery we were unable to hear all the good things 
the graduates were advised to do and not to do. 
The trend of his remarks, however, was to emphasize 
the necessity of continued earnest study and re- 
search, careful reading, careful diagnosis, and a 
manly dignity in the exercise of their profession, 

To this the Principal gave a fitting conclusion, 
emphasizing in a few words the primary necessity 
of their being thorough Christian gentlemen. 


TAMMANY’S REFLECTIONS. 

The session is drawing to a close. 

There is now a bond uniting Freshmen, Sopho- 
mores, Juniors and Seniors; a common thought— 
exams. We cannot help but notice the peculiar 
stillness which irresistibly creeps into the halls as 
the ‘Ides ot April” draw near. Everyone is 
thinking now. An outsider coming among us at 
this dread season, could not help but notice the 
Same strangeness of expression which manifests 
itself on every brow—an indefinable serious mani- 
festation of an inward mingling of hope and fear. 
And yet withal there is a tremendous exhibition of 
raw-boned tenacity, a firm, inaudible declaration to 
do or die. All this is merely nature’s wonted way 
of telling us that the sullen greyness of the approach- 
ing storm has wrapt itself around and above us, 
leaving no road tor any outside element to creep in, 
save the faintly penetrating sunshine streaks of 
hopefulness, and the chilling dampness of dreadful 
fear. And thus are we all bound togetherin a com- 
mon bond of brotherhood—with common hopes ; 
with common fears ;—tighter than we were ever 
bound before. A common thought makes all college 
men one. 

But there is one man the uniqueness of whose 
position compels him to momentarily stand aside 
and think alone. With him too exams are a terrible 
consideration, but on his brow may be clearly traced 


the deep grave thoughts of care—more firmly and 
sadly engraven than the temporary vindications on 
the foreheads of other men. He stands alone, the 
potent grave and reverend senior. And why? He 
is now in the position from which he must look 
upon the past and the future as he never viewed 
them before. The past, especially his College 
career, is as a tale that is told; his future is—God 
knows what. The clearness with which he can 
trace, point by point, the ups and downs of the last 
four years, is overshadowed with the overwhelming 
consciousness of indecision, perplexity, and vague- 
ness of the eternal beyond. He has spent four of 
the happiest years of his existence in the healthy 
academic air of a seat of learning, but soon he must 
direct his wayward steps in paths unknown, and 
perhaps untrodden, he knows not where. Thus, this 
is a critical period in his existence for he knows not 
where the tide of prosperity —or adversity may drift 
him—on what future or barren shore his barque 
may haply drift. 

However—uncomfortable as the dread conscious- 
ness of loneliness and uncertainty may be—there is 
solace in the past. College life has meant much to 
him. He has had many golden nuggets cast into 
his lap; he has grasped many precious moments by 
which he has been enabled to at length call himself 
aman. But over and above them all there is one 
moment—or at least a day—which he must look 
back with strange yet grateful feelings of thankful- 
ness. There isa day which did much to make of 
him the living monument of manhood that he now 
is. There is a day in his career to which he must 
bow down in humble recognition and submission 
for there was a day in his Sophomore year, when, 
with Herculean strength and the courage of a David, 
he made a bold, tremendous step for liberty (?); a 
day when even he had been taught by sore deteat, 
the severe, stern lesson of experience, that nature 
must have her course. However—like everyone else 
the Senior is not free from mistakes, but, I think 
that the present senior year—’g98—may claim honor- 
able distinction for the noble manner in which she 
has acquitted herself, and has every reason to be 
proud of the record which she has left behind her. 
She has done well, and while many of us will think 
of ’98 and her 


‘Old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


we must truthfully admit that even she has been 
one of the best, most prosperous and praise-deserv- 
ing classes that ever entered College halls; even we 
—imembers of ‘gg, her old-time adversary—must 
speak the throbbings of our hearts— 

“With all her faults I love her still,” 
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But now fair Senior you are about to step out upon 
the stages of publicity and play your little part in life’s 
endless drama; while we must still drag out a weary 
dust-besmeared existence, among the grave-stones 
of divinity. As you kneel before his Knighthood for 
your laurels and repeat your text, “1 am now ready 
to be offered and the time of my departure is at 
hand; I have finished my course” may we be per- 
mitted to waft our message of God-speed upon the 
aristocratic waves of Convocation’s choking air. 
May even we express the hope that 

“ Some future day, when what is now is not, 

“When all our faults and follies are forgot 

‘And thoughts of difference passed like dreams away 

“We'll meet again upon some future day.”’ 

“ Farewell, farewell, yet once again farewell.” 


—TAMMANY.: 


SOME TYPES OF MEN WHO WILL 
BE PREACHERS. 


H--— has above all things dignity of character. 
On first acquaintance you will be impressed by his 
manly strength, and you find on knowing him better 
that this is not something external, due merely to 
physical stature or the tone of the nan, itis himself. 
Whether you see him in the class-room, on the 
football field, in his study or in the pulpit, that 
strong confident manhood is never wanting. He 
could not do a mean act, he could not be trivial, 
small or untrue; he would not be himself, the dig- 
nity of his character could not stoop so low. We 
have large hopes for H——. He will be a strong 
man in whatever community he may reside. He 
will be a leader of men, he cannot be otherwise, 
that is his function; he is not of the kind who 
require and can submit to the leadership of others. 
He can stand alone. 

T is perhaps more worthy the title of genius 
than any other in the halls. His character is most 
distinctively his own. To sum it up in a sentence, 
he has learned how to receive and how to give. He 
makes so little pretension, takes such a quiet part in 
College life, that you are surprised at the close of 
your first conversation with him. Though ordinary 
tonversations amount to nothing, you find that when 
with him you are always talking of something worth 
spending the time on, and that you come away with 
some fresh ideas. It may be something he has 
drawn out of yourself, for this man has the Socratic 
faculty of being the instigator rather than the giver 
of ideas. When you know the man better you find 
he is as good at receiving as at giving. Talk over 
a lecture, a sermon, an opera ora musicale, and you 
find that while you perhaps have received passively 
and forgotten with ease what you did not assimilate, 
he has been active in listening and has turned over 
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all the thoughts presented in his own mind. 
he may accept, some not, but you are convinced of 
this at least by the conversation, that it is not how 
much a man hears, but how he hears that is the im- 
portant point. And this man has learned how to 
hear. , 

He is almost Emersonian too in his optimism, He 
can find some good in every nan and it 1s said that 
in sone backwoods places where he has spent his 
summers, many a man heretofore scorned by the 
pious, has been encouraged to make a fresh start 
and develop the little good that is in him. If this 
man is not great in the world it will not be because 
he lacks the elements of true greatness, but because 
he has not the self-assertiveness that comes to the 
surface. 

A is a favorite principally because of his 
fresh bright wholesome disposition. His character- 
istic note is genial humour. No one will ever have 
the blues while he is around. He is a fellow who 
will take well with men everywhere, and especially 
young men who have still some love of life and joy 
and fun. There is that abundant vitality about this 
man that will discourage long-faced piety and make 
people feel it is a joyous, happy life to be a Christian 
minister or a Christian man. It is good to have 
some one at hand who can always see the bright 
side of life and we predict for A—— the love of 
inany hearts that he will cheer and brighten, 

In Q—— we find a character strong in its sym. 
pathy. Not powerful in self-assertion or in forceful- 
ness, not the man fitted to be a ruler or leader in 
the world’s view, this man yet leads all in that dis- 
tinctively Christian virtue, sympathy. Kind, tender- 
hearted, and gentle as a woman, a man not apt to 
receive high honor in College life or in the public 
life of society, but in the quiet places where there is 
sorrow, failure or loss of any kind to sadden the 
heart, this is the man who would come nearest to 
us. His gentleness will be admitted to recesses of 
our inward life that the strong, powerful character 
may not enter. This man also will do a noble work, 
cultivating in others the finer virtues that grace his 
own character, charity, tenderness, sympathy. 

V—— is a type by himself, and of somewhat un- 
certain quality. We do not wish to predict too freely 
in his case. Much depends on how the religious 
world interprets his character. If they have the 





‘generous liberality of students in judging, all will be 


well. This man loves his pipe much better than 
some men love their wives. He has the character- 
istic virtues of a smoker too: he can sit and yarn for 
hours at a stretch, heedless of the lateness of the 
hour or of its loss. He is willing to make a fool of 
himself too for the amusement of others, and does 
all things ina way that seldom suggests the rever- 


Some 
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end seriousness of a clergyman. He may, however, 
be only Prince Hal at present who will don the 
robes of kingly dignity when the responsibility of a 
pastor rests upon his shoulders. The man is not 
lacking in good qualities either. The narrow-mind- 
ed may look askance, but we have heard that he 
can preach in a way to convince his hearers; and 
we know, moreover, that he is not slow when occa- 
sion offers to deny himself to help some other fellow 
out of a tight place. There is a class of men he will 
reach over whom others exercise little influence. 
Who knows but he may be the means of giving a 
hand to the fellows who most need help ? 





OMAR KKAYELL. 
What saith the bard—‘Philosoper and Guide ?” 
This too is vanity. Myself I tried 
Philosophers—a pair, read Tolstoi through, 
Skimmed Hegel and I know not what beside. 


Some there be tell us ' Nature's script unroll 
Round the dead ancients clings corruptions stole, 
She lives and teaches."' Her I conned and found 
A little dust, some vapours and no soul. 


Another cries “In order move the stars, 
To rule submissive riseth Jove--and Mars” 
What aids Heaven’s concord, when th’ astronomer 
Himself is discord, and his own life jars ? 


‘Fools count the years that make millenium: 

Two hath Rome seen and now a third doth come; 
And how shalt thou see what Rome never saw 

Poor singer of a vain chrysanthemum? 


“Thus Plato taught, thus said Aeschylus 
Bettering Hesiod who reasoned thus 

While Homer sings to us of Troy, but what 
Are we to Hecuba or she to us ? 


Much have I travelled in the realms of thought, 
Much at the Latin and thd Greek have wrought, 
But was I profited at all inaught ? 
Naught I began, and with naught and naught; 
—'0oo. 
Excerpt from The New World for March, page 
198:—A reproach has been removed from the 
Neo-Hegelian movement of our generation by Pro- 
fessor S. W. Dyde, of Queen’s University, kingston, 
Canada. That Hegels Philosophie des Rechts should 
have been left so long untranslated has not been 
creditable to English ethics. Professor Dyde’s ver- 
sion has high claims to respect for its faithfulness 
and smoothness. Hegels Philosophy of Right may 
now be studied in excellent English by all those who 
who would know this masterpiece of ethical thought. 
(London, George Bell & Sons; New York, The Mac- 
millan Company.) 


‘cussion !” “ What feet!” 
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RULES FOR A PROPER OBSERVANCE OF 
CONVOCATION. 

1. After the doors are opened the students shall 
immediately invade the gallery after the style of 
cultured Zulus and yelling in an orderly manner; 
the freshmen shall occupy the front seats, the soph- 
omores and canes the next, while the juniors, divin- 
ities and graduates shall stand on the back seats or 
remain outside. 

2. Before the proceedings open, and as often as 
possible thereafter, the students shall spend the 
time playing musical selections on tin horns, shout- 
ing and singing new songs, such as “ Susan Brown,” 
“There’s no hair on the top ot his head,” 
“ Litoria ” and “ Old Ontario’s Strand,” for the en- 
tertainment and edification of the audience. 

3. While the professors and other gentlemen of 
convocation are filing in headed by the chancellor, 
the students shall sing “See the mighty host 
advancing, etc.,” or if this has ever been sung before, 
the Dead March in Saul shall be whistled instead. 

4. The aforesaid gentlemen having taken their 
seats the crier of the court will recite in a loud voice 
the harrangue usually delivered at the opening of 
the concursus. This, it will be noticed, will have a 
marked effect upon the audience, which shall regard 
it as a sign of great originality on the part of the 
afore mentioned official. 

5. Upon the Registrar first rising to his feet the 
freshmen shall say in solemn tones ‘ Next Lord’s 
day.” There is something refreshingly novel and 
striking in this remark and it will cause general 
admiration. 

6. When the decree of the senate is read, that 
part of it which says, “And hereby do confer,” shall 
be repeated in chorus by all the students in an im. 
pressive manner, and with emphasis on the “do.” 

7. As the laureating process is going on the 
students shall display their wit and originality in 
such sayings as the following: ‘Quite a con- 
“On his knees at last!” 
“Well lassoed, professor !” together with divers re- 
marks concerning any visible moustaches and side- 
boards possessed by the members of the graduating 
class. This wiil bean agreeable departure from the 
remarks usually indulged in at previous convoca- 
tions and will be devoid of any chestnutty taint. 

8. Any lady graduate shall, upon her arrival on 
the platform, be greeted with a chorus of smacks and 
other audible evidences of good will and brotherly 
affection. 

y, When the proceedings terminate the students 
shall line up in the hall and select from the out- 
coming audience their various young lady friends 
whom they shall escort home. If any dispute arises 
as to precedence the janitor shall act as arbitrator. 
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A QUEEN’S PROFESSOR IN TORONTO. 
From “Toronto Saturday Night.” 


Last week Toronto was visited by a mind that 
jostled somewhat against local minds and pleased 
or offended them, but, in either event, commanded 
their attention and made an impression. This 
visiting intellect came from Kingston in the person 
of Prof. Shortt of Queen’s University, who, on the 
invitation of the President of the Canadian Club, 
Mr. John A. Cooper, visited Toronto to read a 
paper on Friday evening last in St. George’s Hall, 
and remained to give an address at the dinner on 
Saturday evening at Webb's, of the Queen's Uni- 
versity Association. Prot. Shortt is a Canadian, 
about six feet in height, well built, with a high 
rounded forehead, bald-head and an earnest face. 
He attempts no rhetoric and makes little use of 
notes. He speaks straightforwardly and clearly and 
is very simple, convincing and logical. He is the 
kind of a man who accepts no text-books, but goes 
after original documents, and to whom truth is not 
truth until he has tested it. He belongs toa class 
that is not vet extinct, although in every occupation 
and walk of life the rewards of thoroughness are 
dwindling and smartness wins the laurels that 
should go to solid worth. 

This young man said some things that his hearers 

dare not forget. On Friday night he said that over 
one hundred and fifty years ago, during the French 
regime, Canada was always referred to as ‘a country 
of great undeveloped resources, and it is referred 
to in the same way to this day.” That is a home- 
trust. It is certainly about time, that this country 
should be conspicuous for something better than 
itslack ofdevelopment. ‘ The greatest undeveloped 
resource of Canada, is the Canadian,” said Prof. 
Shortt. Is the Canadian not raw material? Is it 
not time that he is (or has been) a sort of crude 
product, like the very nickel inatte or saw-logs, of 
which we have so much ready, on the one hand to 
be shipped to the neighboring Republic for de- 
velopment, or to be sent across seas to carry a pike 
in the wars of the northern world? Canadians 
have been exported in great numbers for one of 
these uses, and have occupied their minds very 
largely with expectations of the other. 
* Colonies were originally regarded as absolute 
possessions, to be enjoyed solely by the powers that 
owned them. All other nations being excluded 
from their trade. Prof. Shortt pointed this out on 
Saturday evening and added. Piracy and war 
were the only ways in which nations could then get 
at the treasures of each other.” Here we have 
qnuch in a nutshell. War no longer serves, but 
defeats, the purpose of the nations in aiming each, 
at the enjoyment of what the other possesses. 

He pointed out that warships can no longer keep 
the sea for years, but must hug the coaling stations. 
Great Britain’s free ports became coaling stations 
tor the world, and she showed supreme wisdom in 
selling coal freely to foreigners, even to possible 
enemies, for thereby they scarcely discovered their 
dependence on her. Spain and the United States 
could not get within arms length of each other for 
lack of coal. The nations of to-day are bound 
together by ties of trade. Financial interests form 
a network of the strongest kind, and he would 
rather have such relations as a preventive of war, 


Springs. 
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than a thousand treaties of peace and amity, 
or arbitration, which after all were only paper. 
Modern nations cannot go to war without an 
immense borrowing of money, and the men they 
would go to for the money were not the country 
editors and the politicians, who were raising the 
racket for war. 

Prof.. Shortt said that he would venture on 
prophecy and say, that the Russians are the coming 
nation of the future, in ever so many senses. They 
have great undeveloped strength. Britain is already 
investing in the mills of old Russia, and is really 
bound to gain trom the expansion of Russian trade. 
It was not Britain’s interest to dam Russia up, 
but to induce her to put feelers out and give 
hostages to the rest of the world. Britain would 
like to see Russia with her hands full, and her 
hands would be full when she had the Chinaman 
to deal with. 


The visit of Prof. Shortt is important. It suggests 
the idea that possibly there are in our universities 
other men whose minds are alive, with opinions on 
the affairs of the work-a-day world, but who seldom 
address public gatherings. In fact there is room 
for a horrible fear that the wrong men get interested 
while the right men pass unknown along the 
streets and speak, unreported, to students who give 
them too little heed, while the great blundering, 
passionate, misinformed masses are beyond earshot. 
We have men in the Toronto University and in 
affliated and other institutions, who possess right 
judgment and a large classified mass of knowledge, 
yet in how far do they influence the intellectual life 
of Toronto? These are not the men who have the 
public ear. They do not seek to be heard, They 
are not induced to speak. Even if we do not agree 
with the deductions that a learned student may 
draw from his accumulated facts, we can not fail to 
acknowledge that the public would be benefitted by 
contact with him. 


The British Medical Fournal, the organ of the Brit- 
ish Medical Association, begins a careful and appre- 
ciative review of Dr. Garrett's recently published 
volume as follows: ‘Dr. Garrett teaches his sub- 
ject well, and if general medicine be taught as sat- 
isfactorily in Canada the public in the Dominion are 
fortunate.” The Fournal congratulates Dr. Garrett 
on having broken ground so successfully. (‘‘ Text- 
book of Medical and Surgical Gynecology for the 
use of Students and Practitioners,” by Dr. Garrett.) 


PERSONALS. 

We are pleased to hear that “ Bob” Hunter is 
coming around all right after a severe attack of 
pneumonia. He has gone home to recuperate be- 
fore entering upon his charge at Baltimore and Cold 
We hope that he will be well enough to 
endure the ordeal of induction, which is set for the 
rgth of this month. 

It isa matter of regret to every one in the Uni- 
versity that W. R. Tandy has been seriously ill for 
some weeks past. This is especially to be regretted 
on his own account, as he will be unable to write 
on his examinations this spring. We trust that the 
beginning of another session will find him again in 
our midst prepared for a good year's work. 
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B. H—m walks up to a house on University Ave. 
and rings the bell. 

“Ts Mr. B-lf-r in.” 

Miss : “Yes,” 

B..H :—* Tell him to come right home. Hawley 
is going to the hospital and wants his boots.” 





J. W-ll-ce—Punctured ‘single-tube  tire:—“ Say, 
M-r-] how do you mend this?” 

M-r-1:—* Get a plug and put in large end first. 

W-ll-ce:—* Oh, I see you put it on from the 
inside.” 

A general laugh follows, but W-ll-ce does not see 
the joke. 


T. W. G-d-w-ll, on departure for the west, leaving 
a message with D, M. S-1-d-t. 
“ There are several dozen girls, D.M., I would like you to 
console, 
And tell each dear one for me that she treacherously stole 
My poor confiding heart, D.M., and then look glad and 
say, 
‘But he has got something instead, darling, he has received 
his B.A, 


H-g-r, wildly gesticulating—* Shall I say, Sir, that 
Miss M’s rendition was perfect? Yes! I shall say 
that Miss M's rendition was perfect.” As is usual 
with the class H-g-r was loudly encored. 


Now is ruk Time Tro SuBscripe FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Weekly Repository of Contemporancous Thought and Research 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity. 


Illustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies 10 Cents. 


THE » HomMiLetic « REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and discussion of practical issues. 


Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2.50. 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World. With Valuable Ilustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 
J. T. Gracey, D.D,, President of the ‘International Missionary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England, 


Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance. Single 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS Co.. 
If Richmond St. W., Toronto. 


|BOOKS! 


W. W. McL.-r-n to M-r-l.—‘ I hope there will be 
no war between the U.S. and Spain at least for a 
couple of weeks.” 

M-r-l.—‘* Why?” 

McL.—* Just because.” 

M-r-].— Oh, I see! Your cousin is visiting in New 
York. 

Walter smiles. 


Senior to freshman—“ Why is ‘Sam' Fee like a 
lady ?” 

Freshman—* Don’t know, give it up.” 

Senior—“ Because he is a fee-male.” 


Freshman soliloquizing after lecture in junior 
English : 
‘There are meters of accent, 
And meters of tone, 
But the best of all meters 
Is to meet her alone ”’ 


Jas. Wallace will assist the Rev. D. J. MacLean: 
of Arnprior, during the summer. 


Geo. Edinison, ’98, has been appointed by the 
Home Mission Committee to take charge of the 
work at St. Joseph’s Island for the summer. 





Text Books, College Supplies, and 
Miscellaneous and Standard Works 
Orders for 
Books by mail promptly and care- 
fully attended to, % st vt vt vt ot 


R.UGLOW & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


at_very lowest prices. 











JOHN HENDERSON & Go., 
86 PRINCESS STREET, - KINGSTON. 


NEW HATS! roreeeeccce 


NEW HATS! «Queen’s Students 


A TWO DOLLAR Hat that beats the record. 
Queen’s Colors with every Hat. 


GEORGE MILLS & CO.,, 


TELEPHONE 238 





170 WELLINGTON STREET. 
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The well-dressed Student always purchases 
ssthis Furnishings from 


fe JENKINS 


NOTED FOR GOOD GOODS AT LOW PRICES..... 








Queen’s! Queen’s! Queen’s! 
Whether tn Arts 


or Medicine.... 


20 per cent. Discount 
for you at 


MEDLEY’S DRUG STORE 


$n 


R. H. ELMER, 
Fashionable - Hair-Dressing - Parlor 


161 Princess Street, Kingston, 


Cc BATHS AT ALL HOURS. 


leper 


WANTED! 


Student Freshmen 
To purchase their College Gowns from us, 


Student Sophomores . 
To buy from us their Collars, Cuffs, Ties, Socks, Braces 
and Underwear. 








Student Juniors ee 
To select from our new stock @ nice Fall or Winter Over- 
coat in Frieze or Blue Beaver, L. E. Gant lines at $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00, worth almost double the money, 


Student Seniors 
To remember that for many yeats we have made the 
Regulation Laureating Hood in all degrees, and hope to 
receive orders for the coming year, as our quotations for 
all above lines are always rock bottom, 


You will find us on the CRUMLEY BROS. 


Corner of Princess 
and Bagot Streets. 


PROF. WATSON’S WORKS 








Christianity and Idealism (new), $1.75, 
Selections from Kant, $1.25. 
© Selections, Comte, Mill and Spencer, $1.25. 
Hedonistic Theortes, $1.25, 
Schelling Idealism, $1.25, 





F, NISBET, The Corner Book Store. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


DR. O. W. DALY, 
Dental Surgeon, 


139 Princss St., Kingston. Over Standard Bank. 





R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M.D., 
Dentist, 
230 1-2 Princess Street, - Kingston, Ontario. 
Special attention paid to Oral Deforimities. 
—_——— 
JOHN MUDIE, B.A., 
Barrister, &¢., 


Clarence Street, Kingston, Ont. 





Mc!INTYRE & McINTYRE, 
Barristers, Solicitors, &c., 
King Street, - - Kingston, Ont, 


DALTON & STRANGE., 


Headquarters for Skates, Hockey Sticks, 
Cutlery, &c. 


Princess Street, - = Kingston, Ont. 
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AE HONT, 


HAIR DRESSING anpb 
SHAVING PARLOR... 











280 PRINCESS ST., - KINGSTON. 
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Be Soede oo ocho oho oho ao ehoahe 


Foehoroode cfoofoode ede fo ngeoke 





For Fine Tobaccos and Cigars call atutut 


ae THE AULIC 


..CIGAR STORE. 
BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM IN CONNECTION.... 


J. J. HUNTER, Proprietor, 


201 PRINCESS ST. (Cor. Montreal St.) KINGSTON, 


]. H. BRECK. «ELECTRICIAN 


Combination, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
and Electric Supplies in Stock. 
¢$¢¢ 
SPECIALTIES: Wiring for Electric Lights, 


Heaters. Bells and Annunciators. 
oe 


Repairs of all kinds promptly attended to. 
339 King Street. 








Electric 


«eee Telephone 94, 





Headquarters for Skates and Hockey ut 
Sticks and Students’ Hardware. v% wt ut 


Liberal Discount to Students. 
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K. WW. SNIDER'S PHOTO PARLORS 


224 PRINCESS STREET, 3 DOORS ABOVE OPERA HOUSE, 





Special care in execution of Groups and Single Photos for Students. Ask for Students’ Rates 
when ordering work, or call up ’Phone 315 and get prices. 


F, W. COATES, JEWELER AND OPTICIAN -20~ 
WG Students’ Glasses, Canes, Rings, Watches, Links, &c., &c. 

















ZIT SICK WATCHES MADE RIGHT A SPECIALTY. 
SPE NCER BROS $ For Fine Ordered Clothing cut 
*» ® and made in the latest approved 
FASHIONABLE TAILORS, ; fashion at the lowest possible 

119 Princess Street, - KINGSTON. ; cash price... 
To the Students and Friends 








ieee ay” 

erste We are grateful to you for this space as a medium of 
introducing our business to you. We are Photographers, 
and after expending considerable money in getting every- 
thing built and equipped in the finest American Plan, we 
are prepared to give you the latest in Pose and Finish. We 
have a large line of Frames, Wall Paper, &c. Come in and 
get acquainted. All welcome. 


D. A. WEESE &CO., 


121 PRINCESS STREET. ‘PHONE NEW STORE. 
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RDY & CO., 


123 PRINCESS STREET. 


ROBT. J. REID, Manager. 
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ITH this the last issue of the Journa for the 
yw" present session, we, as a staff, take leave of 
our readers. The task of editing the Jour- 

NAL is no light one and if our shortcomings have 
been numerous we claim the indulgence of our pat- 
rons. None ot the members of the staff have been 
gentlemen of leisure but students taking a full year’s 


work. We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness 


to those who have contributed important literary 


articles to our pages. These articles have been a 
feature of the Journal this year. 

‘We have much pleasure in introducing to our 
readers the gentlemen who will look aiter the inter- 
dets of the JourNaL next session :— 

Editor-in-Chief, R. Burton, M.A.; Managing Edi- 
tor, G. H. Williamson ; Editor for Arts, J. A. McCal- 
lum ; Editor for Divinity, Geo. R. Lowe, B.A.; Edi- 
tor for Medicine, A. W. Richardson, B.A.; Editor 
for Science, J. D. Craig, B.A.; Editors for Levana 
Society, Misses Bryson and MacAllister; Business 
Manager, R. B. Dargavel; Assistant Business Man- 
ager, J. Sparks. We are confident that the JouRNaL 
is safe in the hands of this staff, and we wish them 
and their patrons a season of unwonted success. 





_KINGSTON, CANADA, May 73H, 1898. No. 


Now that a state of war exists between the United 
States and Spain it behooves the editor of the 
JOURNAL, out of personal self respect, to say what 
he thinks about it, whether any one cares for his 
opinion or not. As to the facts of the war the 
Journac will probably be in time to deal with them 
when it resumes publication next session. At any rate 
nothing of much consequence has yet happened. The 
war hitherto has existed mainly on paper—news- 
paper. The chief interest to a bystander is in ob- 
serving how the special staff of war correspondents 
attached to each of the leading papers manage to 
whip up into a vast body of froth the very little ma- 
terial which comes to hand. Even the extras consist 
mainly of ‘“cauld kale het again.” 


It Spain continues to maintain a blustering inac- 
tivity, which, as the weaker power, it is obviously 
her policy to do, war news is likely to remain ata 
high premium for a considerable time, and war cor- 
respondents may become accomplished writers of 
fiction. 

The United States has found it necessary to in- 
tervene in the Cuban affair because neither side 
seemed able to get a permanent advantage over the 
other. It is to be hoped that it may not be neces- 
sary some day for other nations to interfere between 
the United States and Spain for similar reasons. 
The United States certainly cannot touch Spain 
itself and without doing so cannot inflict much 
greater injury upon her than she would have suffered 
in buying peace by submitting to the loss of Cuba. 


The cost to Spain of the new war, in which she 
becomes defender, cannot be much, if any, greater 
than the continuation of the old war as aggressor. 
The cost to the United States, however, must be 
immense. Hence to simply prolong the condition 
of war is Spain’s easiest method of inflicting severe 
losses upon her adversary. Indeed, it seems to us 
that, contrary to the general public opinion in the 
United States, the task which that country has set 
itself is likely to be a very costly, dificult and 
thankless one, unrelieved by any brilliant successes 
even in the final deliverance of Cuba from the yoke 
of Spain. 
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Having once delivered the island from Spain the 
next and greater task may be to deliver it from 
itself which will be a much greater test of American 
national philanthropy than the present act of 
Knight Errantry. : 

" % 

It is one gratifying result of the examinations this 
spring to see the number of prizes and honors won 
by students who, besides keeping up their studies, 
have taken an active part in the different phases of 
College life, and are entitled to be called Alma 
Mater men. It is not an uncommonly expressed view 
now-a-days that with the multiplication of classes, 
and the increasing difficulty of the honor courses, a 
student cannot hope to attain the highest honors 
unless he devotes himself exclusively to study. Asa 
consequence we have now comparatively few all- 
round College men. But the results this spring have 
shown that a man may keep in touch with the differ- 
ent activities of his Alma Mater and yet take the 
highest place in his classes. When a student refuses 
to bear the burden of any office and cuts Alma 
Mater and Y.M.C.A. meetings in order to get the 
start of a rival who is doing his duty to his 
Alma Mater, he need not expect much sympathy 
from his fellow-students when he gets “turned 
down.” Class-work is not the whole of College life, 
or of a College education, and the sooner soine 
students learn this the better for themselves. 





Convocation. 





HE seating capacity of the City Hall was not 
sufficient to accommouate ticket holders who 
sought admission to witness the Convocation 

ceremonies in connection with the closing of 

Queen’s University. Besides scores of ticket holders 

who were unable to find admittance, hundreds 

put in an appearance who could not even gain a 

glimpse of the door of the hall. 

. The assemblage was characteristically a fashion- 

able one. the beautiful dresses and bonnets of the 

ladies, the bright colors of the hoods and gowns of 
the graduates and professors, blended harmoniously 
with the splendid hall surroundings. 

The “boys” being deprived of their gallery as- 
sembled on the west side of the hall and made the 
proceedings lively with humor, songs and catchy 
sayings. The graduates occupied seats in the front 
centre aisle, the ladies filling the front benches. 

On the platform, besides Sir Chancellor Fleming, 
Principal Grant, the Staff and Professors of Queen’s 
were Rev. C. Cartwright, Rev. T. G. Smith, Rev. 
Dr. Ryckman, Col. Twitchell, G. M. Macdonnell, 
Prof. Carr-Harris, City Solicitor McIntyre, A. G. 
Farrell, F. King, Rev. H. Gracey, Rev. Mr. Craig, 
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W. G. Craig, Rev. F. C. King, Major Galloway, G. 
Sears, R. J. Wilson, R. O'Loughlin, J. Wilson, Dr. 
Wardrobe and a score of others. 

Rev. Dr. Wardrobe, Guelph, opened proceedings 
with prayer. 

Rev. Prof. Ross announced prize-winners in The- 
ology, the successful candidates coming forward in 
answer to their names. 

Prof. Glover presented Miss Geneva Misener, 
Niagara Falls, for the medal in Latin, paying a 
high tribute to the successful academic career of the 
young lady. 

Prof. Cappon presented Miss Mai. Gober, Atlanta, 
Ga., for the gold medalin English, saying that in 
the face of the greatest difficulties she had soared 
above her class-mates and captured the medal. 

In presenting J. R. Hall for the medal in Moral 
Philosophy Prof, Watson stated that for some years 
past this medal had been won by students in Divin- 
ity. The Divinity students, he continued, had an 
opportunity in this institution of being, and were, the 
best educated of all the departments. They were 
most undoubtedly superior in this respect to the 
students in medicine. The reason of this was that 
the Medical Professor had not yet seen what the 
Church had seen long ago, namely the value of the 
Arts course. All Theological students took a four 
years’ course in Arts before taking up their course of 
Divinity. The students in the Department of Law 
stood next in attainments to those in Divinity. 

Dr. Knight intimated that three other candidates 
came very near reaching the mark attained by the 
winner of the medal in biology—namely, Miss 
Annie Boyd, P. M. Thompson, Perth, and W. S. 
Kirkland, Smith’s Falls. 

Thirty-four gentlemen received the degree of B.A. 
Twelve ladies received the same degree. Twelve 
received the degree of M.A., one lady, Miss Annie 
Boyd, being among the number. The rest of the 
graduates were not present to receive their degrees 

Addressing the Graduates. 

Rev. Dr. Milligan, Toronto, delivered the farewell 
address of the college to the graduating classes. 
They were now leaving the University of Queen's, 
he said, to go out into the larger university of the 
world. They were equipped in this University for 
special service to mankind. They were not to be 
mere scholars in the world, but true men and 
women; there should be no suppression of any 
true power, but every power and faculty should 
be conserved and brought to its highest perfec- 
tion. The true idea of Christian training lay in 
development in every direction. He impressed 
upon them the imperative necessity of taking 
care of their physical health. Their moral and 
mental dispositions would take color from their phy- 
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sical nature, and they ought therefore to guard their 
Too much activity was bad as was also 
too much rest. Wearing away was an evil just as 
rusting away was. Regarding their studies he said 
that one fatal error which was frequently made was 
that after the few years spent in college young men 
left off their academical studies instead of pursuing 
them, forgetting that they had just been fitted here 
to go out into life and become, in earnest, educated 
men. In doing this, by ceasing their studies, they 
failed to carry out the true idea of the perseverance 
of the saints. The men, Dr. Milligan said, whom 
he found it easiest to get on with were educated 
men and the hardest were the crude men who had 
not been broadened and mellowed by culture. He 
pointed out, however, that in meeting men who had 
not had these advantages of education they were to 
be tolerant. The ideal of what men should be was 
one thing and the reality was another and they had 
to some extent to make compromises. 

He wished, he said, to see them all succeed in 
life. He always felt glad when he saw any man 
pointed out admiringly as a man from Queen’s. 
Their Alma Mater was leavening the country with 
her graduates. He urged upon them the cultivation 
of proper tone in thought and word. When they 
spoke on any great truth, solemn or tragic, they 
should be at their best. In whatever calling they 
might be they were to remember that externals 
meant very little. They ought never to be swayed 
by expediency, but should be unselfish and courage- 
ous, looking towards that larger laureate day when 
the Divine Chancellor would give them the greeting 
of well done. 


bodies well. 


Canon Low Honored, 

At the conclusion of Dr. Milligan’s address, Prin- 
cipal Grant rose, and in a short address, presented 
Rev. Geo. Jacobs Low, Rector of Almonte and Canon 
of the Cathedral, Ottawa, for the Degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. In doing so, Principal Grant said: 

“Mr. Chancellor, earnest Christian men founded 
this University, and the charter which they obtained 
from her Majesty declared that it was to be model- 
led on the University of Edinburgh. Like that 
famous University, it was, from the beginning, open 
tg all on the same terms. We therefore follow the 
spirit of our founders and our model when we enrol 
members of various churches among our honorary 
graduates. Like Dr. Samuel Johnson, we deny that 
there are any fundamental differences between 
Christians. While, however, we honor all churches 
we feel that none is more truly one with us in spirit, 
aims and national sympathies than the Church of 
England, and it is therefore with peculiar pleasure 
that J, in the name of the Senate, ask you to confer 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity on Rev.Geo. Jacobs 


‘fitting address. 


Low, Rector of Almonte and Canon of the Cathed- 
ral, Ottawa. It seems to me that we have the key 
to Dr. Low’s character and work in the facts that 
he was born in India of a Scottish father and a 
French-Canadian mother, and educated in Eng- 
land, where he received the sound classical training 
which, more than any other, secures clear thinking 
and good literary style. How could Dr. Low help 
being a Catholic in the unsectarian use of the word, 
an Imperialist of high and sane type, and a liberal 
open-minded thinker ? Coming to Canada in 1854 
and entering Huron College as its first alumnus, 
he was ordained Deacon in 1864 and priest in 1865, 
and he has been recognized almost ever since as a 
force in the Church and in the country because of 
his intellectual clearness, his independence and his 
wide sympathies. An Anglican clergyman, he recog- 
nizes the necessity of the Church adapting itself to 
the soil of Canada and becoming assimilated to the 
nation, if she would have influence in moulding the 
national lite. Let us learn to Canadianize the 
Church has been his constant cry. That, I may 
say, should be the dominant note of every Church 
in the land; and then even if formal union should 
not come we shall have real unity and a nation per- 
meated with moral force. 

“ Dr. Low also knows thfat not only must Christ- 
ianity be rooted in the soil, and take its color from 
national conditions, but that its fundamental identity 
with reason must be made clear to the highest intel- 
ligence of our own age, and therefore that its 
defenders must come fearlessly out into the open 
and show that its articles of faith are not only in 
accord with a vast and venerable tradition, but sus- 
tained by a history tested by critical canons of uni- 
versal validity and by agreement with fundamental 
necessities of thought. He has set an example to 
his brethren in this necessary work by able contri- 
butions, extending over many years, to periodical 
literature and to such high-class reviews as The 
Open Court of Chicago, The Magazine of Christian 


' Literature of New York, and Queen’s Quarterly, as 


well as by sermons and addresses to Synods and to 
Church and College Conferences. For these and 
other reasons, among which I may allude to his 
active sympathy with our Public Schools, High 
Schools, Public Libraries and every educational 
force and movement, the Senate has adjudged him 
worthy of the honor which you are asked to confer.” 

. Canon Low’s Reply. 

Rev. Canon Low in rising to receive the degree of 
D.D. from the Chancellor was warmly applauded 
by the faculty and students, and after the few formal 
words by Sir Sanford Fleming he made a brief and 
He was very thankful, he said, for 
and proud of the honor conferred upon him. He 
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prized it because a degree from Queen's was of value 
the world over; and he valued it still more because 
of the reasons for which it has been conferred on 
him as expressed by the Principal. He was, he 
acknowledged, a cosmopolitan and somewhat of an 
amalgam. His father was a Highland Scotchman, 
and his mother a French-Canadian, and he had 
been born in Calcutta and brought up in England. 
One thing was lacking in his make-up—a sad lack of 
Irish. There was no Irish in him. He had sup- 
plied this, however, to the best of his ability by 
marrying an Irish wife (laughter and applause). 
But, he continued, we were all Canadians and were 
proud of the country of which we were citizens. 
We were prouder still that it formed part of a still 
greater empire. He was proud of his citizenship in 
that grand organization which extended over the 
world and which was becoming continually more 
heterogeneous and yet more cohesive—the British 
empire. What he asked was England’s great cause 
of success ? 

A student—Beer (laughter). 

No, it was not all beer, Canon Low said. She 
had learned to assimilate; she had adapted herself 
to her environments everywhere. It was this which 
accounted for her wonderful success and it was the 
want of this which caused Spain, once virtually mis- 
tress on this continent, to decline as she had done 
until she had become the feeble strength she was 
to-day. It would be well for the Church if she 
learned, in this particular, wisdom from the state 
and there would then be found a better condition of 
things—he did not allude particularly to his own 
church—a condition of things in which she would 
become more and more large hearted, wider of 
view, more familiar with all kinds of thought and 
would perceive the spirit of truth even in things 
erroneous, 

Professor James Ross, of Montreal, was then pre- 
sented to the Chancellor by Dr. Ross, of Queen’s 
College, for the same degree as that conferred on 
Canon Low, namely the degree of D.D. In present- 
ing the candidate Dr. Ross said:—“I have the 
honor of presenting to you the Rev. Prof. James 
Ross, M.A., B.D., of the Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal, that he may receive at your hands the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Prof. Ross is a distinguished 
graduate of this University, having obtained the 
degree of B.A. in 1878, and the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Bachelor of Divinity in 1881. During 
his under-graduate course he took highest rank in 
his classes and gained many scholarships and prizes. 
While prosecuting his theological studies he also 
acquitted himself with similar distinction and left a 
record which might serve as an inspiration to suc- 
ceeding classes of students. On completing his pro- 
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fessional training he was ordained to the pastorate 
of Knox Church and congregation, Perth, where for 
eleven years he discharged the duty of that 
sacred office with marked acceptance and success. 
In April, 1890, he was appointed Lecturer in Eccles- 
iastical History in his Alma Mater, and during the 
two following sessions he conducted the work of 
that department to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trustees and with profit to the students. On the 
nomination of the Governing Board of the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, in June, 1892, he was 
elected by the General Assembly to fill the recently 
established chair of Homiletics, Sacred Rhetoric 
and Ecclesiastical Polity in that institution. In this 
new sphere he has been adding lustre to Queen’s by 
the earnestness and thoroughness that have charac- 
terized all his work. For these reasons, in particu- 
lar, the Senate resolved to confer upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, believing that in so 
doing honor will be reflected on the University, 

In his reply Prof. Ross, of Montreal, said that as 
the Senate had not informed him that a speech 
would be required of him his remarks would be brief. 
He desired most heartily to thank the University for 
the honor of Doctor of Divinity conferred on him: 
He felt it more because he believed it to be unde- 
served. Queen's, it was plain to be seen, stood fast 
by Calvinistic principles, as honor was not conterred 
on account of work but on account of free grace. 
It seemed to be considered a duty on the part of the 
speakers to give advice to the students, but as he 
did not think they would practice one-half of what 
they had already received he would not trouble 
them with any from him. To vary things somewhat 
he would give some to the Board of Trustees. He 
hoped that the Board would not increase the class 
fees. Great pressure had of late been brought to bear 
on all Universities to increase their fees because the 
financial stringency was great. It was not a good 
idea, however, to increase the revenue by taxing the. 
students. He had been in hopes that the education 
in Arts would be free in this country. It was to 
have been the glory of this young land that through 
the generosity of men of wealth in endowing institu- 
tions students would be exempted from paying fees 
until they had graduated in Arts. Something could 
be said in favor of exacting class fees from students in 
professional departments, for after a student had gra- 
duated in Arts his earning power was increased. It 
was quite true that if men had right stuffin them they 
would rise in spite of all obstacles, but the value of 


the degree would not be enhanced by compelling 
many who had to make their own way to struggle to 
obtain high-class fees. The speaker said the glory 
of educated classes in this country would come in 
the future, asin the past they had in other countries, 
from the middle ranks. 
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The Premier’s Degree. 


In presenting the name of Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
Premier of the Dominion, for the Degree of LL.D., 
Professor Shortt, of Queen's University, made an 
address which called forth vigorous cheers from the 
audience. He jsaid:—‘t Mr. Chancellor, on behalf 
of the Senate of Queen’s I have the honor to recom- 
mend to you as a fitting person to receive the high- 
est degree in the gift of the University one whose 
name needs but to be mentioned to assure every one 
of his entire worthiness of the proposed honor. I 
refer to the first citizen of our Dominion, the Right 
Hon. Sir Wilfred Laurier. In the case of a gentle- 
man who has of late stood so much betore the eyes 
of men it is entirely unnecessary for me to enlarge 
upoh the many fine personal qualities and dis- 
tinguished public services which testify to his emi- 
nent fitness to receive this degree. Rather it may 
seem required of me to justify our apparently some- 
what belated anxiety to add one more to the many 
academic distinctions which have lately been 
bestowed upon him by Universities of wider renown 
than yet belongs to Queen’s. Had our proposal to 
confer this honor been but an echo of the many 
others conferred upon our distinguished Premier 
within the past year we might well have hesitated to 
add our gilding to the burden of decoration which 
he already bears. But I assure you, sir, that our 
recognition of his merits is no prophecy after the 
event. While yet unknown to fame, occupying the 
comparatively obscure position of a party leader, even 
of a successful one, amid the solitudes of this vast 
Dominion, Queen’s may claim the merit of having 
discovered his intrinsic fitness for academic or other 
distinctions. More than a year ago we proposed to 
do him the honor which I now claim for him, and 
had it not been for the press of public business 
which prevented his attendance in person, as unfor- 
tunately it does also to-day, you would have been 
asked to confer this degree upon him at our last 
annual Convocation. Thus, in proposing his name 
to you to-day we are simply fulfilling our original 
intention, the wisdom and appropriateness of which 
call for no apology, after the many recitals of 
his claims to distinction which have been made in 
the interval. That he bears his laurels well is ob- 
vious to all, while he still continues to give proot of 
his eminent abilities, and of the many charming 
features of his personality. His position as a Cana- 
dian politician and statesman is unique, not the 
least evidence of which is his wholesome optimism 
that this country may yet attain to some inviduality 
among nations on the basis of her own achieve- 
ments, rather than seek to extract a precarious 
renown from the mistakes and shortcomings of her 
neighbours. 


Chancellor Fleming said he would instruct the 
Registrar to have the name of Sir Wilfred Laurier 
enrolled among the Doctors of Law of Queen’s 
University. He was sorry the Premier was not 
present to-day, but he had announced his intention 
of attending at the Convocation in the autumn. 

Arts Valedictory. 

Mr. Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Gentlemen of the Gallery, ye Powers 
that be: 

To-day we stand where the gates of graduation 
swing open and invite us to enter into that vast 
expanse of life, which in the external world is girt 
about by the blue horizon, that ever steals away in 
silent magic at our approach; typifying the mental 
and spiritual world, whose boundary ever widens as 
we advance. 

’Tis well at this tine to cast our eyes back over 
the course we’ve run and see where we have done well 
and where done ill, so that others coming after may 
benefit by our experience. 

Tis well, too, at this time to view the stream of 
University life which has flowed for the past four 
years; to take a glance at the changes upon its sur- 
face, to feel its under currents, to note the boulders 
which strive to thwart its flow, and to meditate upon 
its deep and silent trend.* 

Come then to the autumn of ninety-four, and see 
the freshman class immediately though unintention- 
ally asserting themselves. The Professor of English 
is driven from his class-room and forced to tell the 
beauties of Chaucer and Shakespeare in Convoca- 
tion Hall. Also, the Professor of Mathematics is 
compelled to leave the Arts building, and find shel- 
ter for his flock in Science Hall, where he might 
have ample room to quench their thirst and to 
expound the wonders of the graph which has 
amongst its many functions the plucking of surplus 
feathers at spring exams. 

Thus, without malice aforethought, we drove the 
Professors from their old haunts by reason of our 
numbers, for we have registered in our year one 
hundred and eighteen students, the largest class 
that ever entered Queen's. 

I wish that I could picture to vou this large class 
on its first appearance. 1 would that I could pierce 
behind the thick veil of verdancy, which is the char- 
acteristic garb of freshmen, and reveal to you the 
hopes, the fears, the struggles and the crisis that 
takes place in the freshman’s soul, 

But let us all be thankful that we have such a 
hand to help to mould our careers as the loving wise 
hand of the Alma Mater of Queen’s. 

See us now as we climb to the classic region of the 
third flat, anxious for inspiration, and needful of a 
spirit unconquerable. 
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Here we get exactly what we need. Here we 
learn the true nature of valor. Here we learn when 
marching over the difficult passages of Livy, to do 
as did Napoleon in years gone by, get off our 
“Pony” and wade through: the moors and fens 
without its aid ; yea when we have canght the heroic 
spirit of that upper region we buckle on our “ short 
sword” and teel fully equipped to face any foe or 
cope with any difficulty. 


Upon the campus in our first year, one of our 
number won the chainpionship, and yet, he the 
fleetest of limb and strongest of body, the generous- 
hearted and the true, he alone of all our number has 
crossed “the great divide.” 


On the evening of the 16th we caught our first 
glimpse of real life at a University. This hall was 
crowded to see the prizes distributed and to hear 
the opening addresses. But the anger of the gods 
had been provoked, for an effort had been made to 
usurp their power by the substitution of policemen. 
This was a departure from the good old motto of 
Queen’s, whose aim is to make men who can control 
themselves. You will remember that night the in- 
habitants of the gallery, the rightful rulers of the 
mighty host, left their seats of power and with them 
all the light of the place departed, while gas escaped 
and panic well-nigh ensued. 


Such was the state of the atmosphere at our com- 
ing. The stormy element seemed to be silently 
brewing, and all through our freshmen year we 
hung like Rhoderick Dhu’s clan upon the mountain 
side, held and only held by a slight thread from 
combat with the famous concursus iniquitatis et vir- 
tutis. In our second year the Concursus, better 
known as the Guardian Angel of wayward and non- 
sodium-chloride students, showed symptoms of being 
on a declined plane, as did an angel in the long ago, 
who 'tis said fell towards that region where a certain 
majesty reigns supreme. 

It became our duty and our privilege to make her 
robes white and clean, and now she righteously 
seeks to do her duty. 

Fellow-students, keep the honour of the Concur- 
sus iniquitatis et virtutis untarnished. Let its mystic 
influence help to keep the atmosphere of Queen’s 
pure, healthy and manly. It is an institution 
worthy of all veneration and such may it ever 
remain. 

Court not a man (I am speaking of course only 
to the gentlemen now) unless he needsit. But if he 
needs courting, court him whether he be freshman, 
sophomore, junior, senior, or divinity, for even to 
men of this class, such a process might supply them 
with the necessary equipment for the anticipated 
manse. 
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As a class we have always sought to stand for the 
right, for the honour of our year and for the best 
interests of our Alma Mater. Our attitude in this 
respect might be shortly expressed in Irish phrase- 
ology by the motto ‘“’98 forever and Queen’s for 
longer.” 

Let us now take a glance at the field of sports. 
When we came to College, Queen's in the foot-ball 
world was in the zenith of her glory,but the inevitable 
result followed from the method she had been pur- 
suing. She had for years the same men on the 
rugby team, and these alone absorbed the benefits 
of the campus. She seemed to forget that time 
would stiffen their limbs, and duties of life would 
carry them hence. So when the old were passing 
away there were few trained men to take their place. 

A new system has been inaugurated this year 
which will bring forth good fruit. And, with the 
gymnasium, the new campus, plenty of good ma- 
terial and with a live athletic committee, the red, the 
yellow and the blue must wave triumphantly many 
times in years to come. : 

’Tis evident that in the eyes of the College physi- 
cal development is very important. A man misses 
part of his College education if he does not chase 
the pig-skin on the campus. There is a life there of 
vigor and enjoyment that lifts a man out of the 
routine of College life, filling them with energy and 
freshness which makes irksome tasks a delight or an 
egress of his stored-up vitality. On the campus you 
can learn the great lesson of give and take so neces- 
sary in this life. There is where the body may be 
strengthened, purified, and made the basis of a 
high mental and spiritual lite. 

Queen’s wants no namby-pamby creatures going 
out from her halls, but men in the fullest and truest 
sense. “Let us give such a meaning to that word 
“Queen's” that it will ever be a synonym for men 
—men developed physically, mentally and spiritually. 

Let us now for a moment look more particularly 
at the life of the College. In the Latin department 
we have had three changes of Professors in our 
time. The Alma Mater of the esteemed Professor 
of our first year called him back to care for her 
interests, and to fill his place requires more than 
native ability and profundity of knowledge ; besides 
these it require at least naturalization and the 
proper conception of the value of an hour’s time to 
a Canadian student. (Jokes of a certain kind are 
very good but they grow stale, yea, very stale, when 
they take up valuable time day after day). 

And here I cannot but make reference to him who 
won the hearts of all students with whom he came 
in contact. I refer to the late registrar, Dr. Bell. 
We did not touch him so close as did those of earlier 
years, but to neet him, even once, was to feel a 
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warmth of sympathy and pure charity that must 
ever kindle our hearts to nobler actions. His whole 
thoughts seemed to be absorbed in an interest of 
the students. He was more than what a mere 
official can ever be; he was a parent to us all in his 
spirit of love and kindness. May our lives ever shine 
forth with the same light, and may the graduates of 
’g8 ever seek to honour their Alma Mater as did her 
first graduate. 

Let us now, in all humility, make a few sugges- 
tions to our Senate. We think it unfair to our Col- 
lege not to mention where we think there might be 
some improvements in our well-nigh perfect institu- 
tion. 

We would recommend that a tutor be appointed 
to assist the Professor of Botany. Considerable 
attention has been paid to this subject of late by the 
education department, and it is an absolute neces- 
sity that students preparing to teach it should be 
more thoroughly prepared for the practical demon- 
stration of Vegetable Histology. 

The growing influence in Botany in relation to 
agriculture and horticulture opens up a field for 
students in this department, and the honour course 
should be made to include the study of various mil- 

. dews, parasites and insects, both helpful and injur- 
ious to grains, flowers and fruits, in order that our 
students may be fitted to meet with the practical 
aspect of the subject. All this cannot be done un- 
less the Professor be furnished with requisites neces- 
sary and competent assistance. A laboratory for the 
growing and practical study of living plants is a 
great necessity, and would tend to awaken a more 
general interest on the part of the students in this 
important study. Too often we meet with the idea 
that the study of Botany consists in conning over a 
few musty old plants in a covy hole beside the junior 
Philosophy room, and that its devotees are a set of 
fossils deserving of universal pity on account of their 
lack of appreciation of the value of time. Botany is 
the study of one phrase of organic life and as such 
should be studied as much as possible from living 
specimens. What better conditions could be imag- 
ined than studying it amidst an herbary of living 
plants. Botany, with such a living aspect, might be 
made a very pleasant companion to literary and 
other courses. We would also recommend that for 
final honour men in Science some improvements be 
made in the methods pursued. It would be well not 
to spend too much time on Saturday excursions, or 
give the whole attention to Klondikers, forgetful of 
men who are working for their degrees and who pay 
large fees of tuition. The assaying should not be 
left to the last few weeks and then at the time of re- 
viewing force students to slave themselves in labor- 
atories filled with poisonous odours. It should be 


taken up regularly trom the first of October as indi- 
cated in the Calendar. Similar recommendations 
may be made in reference to final honor chemistry. 
The history of general chemistry should be taken up 
from the beginning of the first session and not be 
left to be crowded in with hasty and numerous lec- 
tures at the last. 

We must now say our parting words to you, the 
citizens of Kingston, who have extended to us your 
genial hospitality, and have sought to make our life 
here homelike and pleasant. In fact, we have come 
to look upon you as a part of our university, for you 
enable us to develop the social side of our nature, 
and indeed you identify yourselves so much with 
our interests that you are thrilled as we are at the 
sight of our colors or at the sound of our college 
yell. Words fail to express our gratitude for your 
many kindnesses and our appreciation of your efforts 
for our benefit and pleasure. We can only trust 
that you will now accept our thanks and that in 
some future time we shall have the opportunity of 
repaying in a measure your hospitality by greeting 
you within our own homes. 

And now, Professors, it is hard to say words of 
farewell to you, from whom we have obtained that 
for which we can offer no equivalent return. You 
have with gentle and ‘pains-taking care let fuller 
light flood into our lives, and have faithfully en. 
deavored to equip us so that we may realize our 
being’s end, and now what have we to give you ? 
Class of ’98, let us go forth determined to reflect in 
some measure the life of Queen’s, which is charac- 
terized by breadth of view, independence of spirit 
and a deep keen insight into the truths of life, and 
which are told forth from the chairs of our univer- 
sity by voices and not by echoes. 

As aclass we have had our share of medals and 
honors, but there is a wider field where all may at- 
tain high places. 

Queen's teaches that conduct is not merely three- 
fourths of life, but four-fourths, and man’s value 
consists not in what he has, but in what heis. In 
this realm then let us all seek destinction, and thus 
in some measure repay our Alma Mater for her care 
and guidance. 

We are pleased, indeed, to hear our one-time 
adversaries, through our JourNAL, tell us at the end 
of our course “that we have every reason to be 
proud of the record we have left behind us, and 


_ that we have been one of the best, most prosperous, 


and praise-deserving classes that have ever entered 
our college halls.” This is what we have tried to be 
and we thank you sincerely tor your compliments, 
and we here can honestly say that we trust all ill- 
feelings of by-gone days have been deeply buried, 
and we too are pleased to use the same words as 
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you used to us, ‘“ With all your faults we love you 
still,” and from the bottom of our hearts we wish 
you well. 

To the years now in college let me say, so far you 
all have borne yourselves well and manly, and I 
need not tell you tocherish the honor of old Queen’s, 
for you could not help but do so. Imitate and im- 
prove upon our virtues; forget our faults and avoid 
our errors. 

And now, beloved Alma Mater, we do not care to 
say good-bye to you, for though we may be absent 
from you, yet we trust that your’ spirit will be ever 
more and more with us, and that we may be privil- 
eged in days to come to assist you not only mater- 
ially, but also to enlarge the flow of your invigorating 
and wholesome influence, as it streams on through- 
our fair Canada into the whole arena of life. 

Queen’s is not supported by governments, nor is 
she blessed as yet with many millionaires, but she 
has got a surer stay. Any mother who can take 
hold of the affections of her stalwart soris shall never 
want; and our Alma Mater has sown the germs of 
pure loyalty in our hearts, for she has inspired the 
most lofty reverence and has captured our holiest 
affections. 

We who have breathed her pure elevating atmos- 
phere for the past four years, been nurtured by her 
loving hand, and have drunk from her pure foun- 
tains of inspiration, we go forth with the high am- 
bition that we may be worthy sons and daughters of 
such a noble Alma Mater, and in going we say 
farewell. 

Theology Valedictory. 
Mr. Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Students 
and Friends of Queen’s: 

To my lot has fallen the duty of attempting to say 
‘a few words on behalf of the graduating class in 
Theology. 

As a class we have now reached the end of a 
somewhat long course, covering in most cases seven 
or even eight years. But as we look back to-day it 
is;not the length of the course that impresses us. 
On the contrary, we would all join in saying that it 
has been all too short, and it is with a twinge of 
sadness that.we think of leaving these halls which so 
long have been our home. . 

We find it impossible to indicate precisely what 
we have received here. No inconsiderable part of 
the benefit is an undefinable something which has 
come to us so gradually and imperceptibly that we 
find ourselves unable to say what it is or when it 
came. Yet of all our college training we feel that it 
isthe most valuable, because it is most truly and 
inseparably our own. Once the ideals of our college 
course was the accumulation of facts, and we looked 
forward to the time when we should be veritable 


walking encyclopedias. It is needless to say that that 
time has never come and that that ideal has never 
been realized. In fact it has ceased to be an ideal 
for us, and while we still recognize the importance 
of facts we feel that a more important thing is to be 
able to naintain our individuality amid the masses 
of facts, to rise above them and marshal them and 
master them so that they may serve us and not 
hopelessly swamp our manhood. This we feel it 
has been the object of our Alma Mater to develop 
in us. What we like best in her is that she has 
never done violence to our individuality and our 
manhood. Her constant aim has been to make us 
men, and for any failure to realize this high aim we 
hold not her but ourselves responsible. Our lead- 
ers in thought and study have dealt with us as with 
conscientious men and have sought to bring us face 
to face with truth. They have all valued truth. 
above theories and dogmas, and we believe have 
striven above all things to cultivate in us the inde- 
pendent truth-loving spirit, the disposition to see 
and to seek the light for ourselves. 

As we look back over the years of our course we 
see in our Alma Mater many changes and develop- 
ments. We rejoice in these evidences of prosperity 
and in the extended influence which they involve. 
On these developments it is necessary to dwell in 
detail. Every friend of Queen’s is familiar with 
them. We prefer to speak of the spirit which we 
believe has inspired these advances and which will 
lead the way to greater achievements. 

We have heard it remarked by one who should 
know that the aim of Queen’s is to be the home of 
ideas, and it is an aim which is being consistently 
and steadily realized. To-day she occupies a fore- 
most place among the educational institutions of 
our land and is having a strong influence in blend- 
ing into one scattered ray of truth, and in writing in 
sympathy liberal-minded, truth-loving men of every 
class. Her aim is. unity and harmony. Truth of 
every kind she welcomes, for all truth is one. 
Social welfare and culture and religion she views 
together, andso makes truth realizable and realized. 
The old division of sacred and secular she has trans- 
cended. Every true and lawful thing to her is 
sacred, the only secular is the sinful, the insincere, 
the unmanly. 

We count it a high privilege to be permitted to 
spend so many years amid surroundings so elevat- 
ing, and our hope is that we may have imbibed 
something of the spirit of our Alma Mater. We go 
forth now to take our places as men in the world. 
We ask for no standing in the community because 
ot the coat we wear or of the position we may 
occupy. If we cannot justify, as men, our right to 
recognition we ask for no consideration from any 
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other source. We have been taught that simpering 
and bigotry and pietism do not make a Christian. 
We are coming to realize that what the world and 
the church require is a larger view of Christ, to 
which all science and art and literature and every 
achievement of the human spirit contribute. We 
would aim at taking an appreciative sympathetic 
attitude toward every honest effort of the individual 
or of the community towards a higher life. We feel 
that Christianity is a manly thing. 

“The world wants men! 

Large-hearted, manly men, 


Men who shall join the chorus and prolong 
The psalm of labor and the psalm of love. 


The age wants heroes! 
Heroes who shall dare 
To struggle in the solid ranks of truth, 
To clutch the monster error by the throat, 
To bear opinion to a loftier seat, 
To blot the error of oppression out, 
And lead a universal freedom in," 


It is needless to say that we are conscious of our 
insufficiency. We are not too sanguine of reforming 
the universe in a day or two. We have learned 
that that which is enduring and valuable grows 
slowly ; so we are content to wait if only we can re- 
main firm in our convictions and unflagging in our 
’ efforts, resisting every temptation to achieve by any 
short-cut or violation of conviction a cheap and de- 
lusive success. A noble calling is ours and a grave 
responsibility. The sacredness of our duty requires 
the consecration of every faculty. To-day our col- 
lege course is over for the present, perhaps forever, 
but if we view this as the end of our training we 
must surely fail. Cut off from the help of strong 
and mature minds we must be greater students than 
ever, striving constantly to equip ourselves in every 
department which our time and circumstances will 
admit. Above all things we must be humble, teach- 
able, charitable, true to ourselves and to the best 
that we know for ‘nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of our own minds.” 

During the past session several new features have 
been added. The Alumni Conference still proves 
to all concerned a source of help and inspiration 
and is now established in a permanent basis. 
Special courses of lectures were delivered during 
the session by Rev. Jas. Scott, of Hespeler, Rev. 
Jordon, of Strathroy, Rev. R. Laird, of Campbell- 
ford, and Prof. Glover, all of which were suggestive 
and helpful. We are glad to hear that the appoint- 
ment of an additional professor on the divinity staff 
is under serious consideration and hope that the 
necessary funds will soon be forthcoming. 

To our esteemed professors we say a reluctant 
“ good-bye.” 
patience and care. Your broad culture and sym- 
pathetic attitude have been our highest incentives 


We thank you for your uniform’ 
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here and we feel that your kindly interest will still 
follow us. The highest tribute we can pay you is to 
put in practice the principles you have impressed 
upon us. This we will endeavor to do. 

From you, our fellow students, we have learned 
much also, and regret the severance of the ties that 
have bound us. We wish you continned success 
and will follow with interest your future career. 

To the citizens of Kingston we owe much and 
would endeavor in parting to express our gratitude 
for all the kindnesses shown us. We shall doubtless 
carry with us through life many pleasant remem- 
brances of the old Limestone City. 

From our Alma Mater we take a last farewell, 
We owe her a debt of gratitude which we can repay 
only by purity of motive, loftiness of aim, faithful. 
ness to everything noble and elevating. 

Science Valedictory,. 
Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen ; 

The course of instruction here in Science Hali 
contains a grave omission. It does not teach us 
how to speak. We cannot deliver a splendid 
oration, couched in the most elegant phrases, such 
as you have just heard, for we have not the training, 
the culture which comes from association with the 
best teachers and the best literature. We cannot 
deal with religious and political problems, for we 
have not that discrimination which comes from 
training under philosophers of world-wide reputation. 

Our training is practical We make and we 
break; we construct and pull down. But we take 
a stronger interest in the School of Mining, because 
we help to make its reputation. The majority of 
arts students know little and care legs about the 
work in Science Hall. The reason is not that they 
are slow, but they are blinded by visions of churches 
and birch-rods, and some are dazzled by the attrac* 
tions at the skating rink. 

So you will pardon me if I tell you something 
about the School of Mining from a student’s point 
of view. The school is very young. Last year saw 
the first graduate leave its halls. This year there 
are four graduates, and what is better, Science Hall 
is now filled with students who are enthusiastic over 
their work. The location of the school is ideal; the 
staff is ideal; the equipment is far from ideal. The 
future of the school depends on its adaption to 
needs of mining, and the students must have more 
apparatus with proper equipment. Students in 


’ mining will come from all parts of Canada just as 


they do for the arts course, on account of its super- 
ior training. 

The sorrow on leaving is diluted—largely diluted 
by the satisfaction of having finished the course. 
We are just as glad to get our degree as the B.As., 
the M.As., or the preachers. One of us can build a 
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bridge, another devise an electric motor, while the 
third can blow a big hole in the ground with balls 
and dynamite of his own make. 

Queen’s graduates are noted as having strong 
affection for Alma Mater. But our attachment to 
Science Hall is stronger. We come in close contact 
with the Professors, we like our work, and we have 
no “co-eds” whose bright smiles might detract 
attention from work. 

The Degree of B.Sc. from the School of Mining 
and (QJueen’s University is, or ought to be, a hall- 
mark—a hall-mark bearing this legend :—‘ He has 
passed through the mill, is therefore 99.7% fine and 
is now ready for the crucible—the crucible of public 
usefulness.” With that meaning attached to the 
degree we are the proud possessors. 


University Graduates. 
BACHELOR OF LAW. 
W. E. Macpherson, Gananoque. 
MINING ENGINEER. 
J. Donnelly, jr., Kingston. 
BACHELORS OF SCIENCE. 
In chemistry and mineralogy—Horace P. Mabee, 
Port Hope; J. W. Wells. 
In electrical engineering —Charles Fortescue, 
Kingston. 
In mining engineering—J. Donnelly, jr., Kingston; 
Guy H. Kirkpatrick, B.Sc., Toronto. 
TESTAMURS IN THEOLOGY. 
Campbell, B.A., Renfrew. 
Clark, B.A., Orangeville, 
Glover, B.A., Peterboro. 


G. D. 
J. K. 
J. 
Herbison, M.A., Sand Bay. 
E, 
H. 
S. 


. 


Pitts, B.A., Woodlands. 
Turnbull, M.A., Orangeville. 
Watson, Wellman’s Corners. 

Young, B.A., Trenton. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Annie A. Boyd, Kingston. 
R. Burton, Dundas. 
J. S. Bernstein, New York, N.Y. 
J. C. Collinson, Kingston. 
W. C. Dowsley, Frankville. 
J. R. Hall, B.A., Teeswater. 
D. H, Laird, Sunbury. 
T. E. Langford, Camilla. 
William Lochhead, Centreville. 
W. F. Marshall, Westbrook. 
A. A. McGibbon, Hawkesbury. 
D. H. Shortell, Washburn. 
J. Wallace, Renfrew. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Emily Allen, Kingston. 
J. A. Bannister, Port Dover. 
H. H. Black, Kingston. 


Te 
R. 
F. 
J: 
J. 
R. 


M. E. Boyd, Kingston. 

N. A. Brisco, Napanee. 

A. B. Brown, Kingston. 

J. D. Byrnes, Cumberland. 

A. L. Campbell, Rose Island. 
G. W. Clark, Kingston. 

W. H. Collier, Napanee. 

J. G. Cummings, Peterboro. 

L. J. Clark, Toronto. 

G. Cryan, Deimorestville. 

G. F. Dalton, Kingston. 

J. S. Davis, Kingston. 

Annie L. Dawson, Ompah. 

J. Day, Orillia. 

Ethel A. Dickson, Kingston. 

G. A. Edmison, Rothesay. 

J. H. Edmison, Peterboro. 

W. M. Ewart, Smith’s Falls. 

R. A. Farquharson, Kincardine. 
T. J. S. Ferguson, Blackstock. 
k. A. Finlayson, Margeren, N.S. 
W. A. Fraser, Big Harbor, C.B. 
T. Fraser, Poltimore, Que. 

T. W. Goodwill, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
W. A. Grange, Napanee. 

P. E. Graham, Campbellford. 
T. F. Heeney, Woodstock. 

W. Kemp, Kingston. 

H. B. Longmore, Camden East. 
J. W. Marshall, Chippewa. 

G. A. Maudson, Mitchell. 

A. J. Meiklejohn, Big Springs. 
Rhoda Mills, Kingston. 

W. McDonald, Blackney. 

W. A. Mcllroy. Kingston. 

A. McIntyre, Winnipeg, Man. 
W.C. McIntyre, Newington. 
D. A. McKenzie, Centreton. 

H. B. Munro, Almonte. 

A. S. Morrison, Hanover. 

R. J. McPherson, Kincardine. 
A. C. Neish, Kingston. 

H. M. Nimmo, Brockville. 

J. Parker, Stirling. 

H. E. Paul, Newburgh. 

A. Rannie, Menie. 

G. W. Rose, Norwood. 

Freda F. Ryckman, Kingston. 
I. Smart, Riverside, Cal. 

J. C. Smith, Kingston. 

Flora B. Stewart, Harrowsmith. 
W. G. Tyner, Kingston. 

G. F. Weatherhead, Brockville. 
E, J. Williamson, Kingston. 

S. A. Woods, Bishop's Mills. 
G. H. Wilmer, Rockspring. 
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D. A. Volume, Kingston. 
B. D. Yates, Kingston. 
M. Youngson, Kingston. 


University Medallists, 1898. 
Latin—Geneva Misener, Niagara Falls. 
Greek—James Wallace, M.A., Renfrew. 
Moderns—William hemp, B.A., Kingston. 
English—Miss Mai. Gober, Atlanta, Ga. 
History—D. H. Shortell, M.A., Washburn. 
Mental Philosophy—R. Burton, M.A., Dundas. 
Moral Philosophy—J. R. Hall, M.A., Teeswater. 
Political Science—J. D. Cannon, Kingston. 
Biology—J. H. Sexton, Elgin. 

.Chemistry—J. C. Collinson, M.A,, Kingston. 
Mineralogy—W. C. Rogers, Linden Valley. 
Geology—-R. T. Hodgson, Guelph. 

University Prizes, ' 
The Gowan Foundation—T. E. Langford, M.A., 
Camilla. 

Nicholls Foundation—-R. Burton, M.A., Dundas; 
J. R. Hall, M.A. 

Latin Prose—Geneva Misener, Niagara Falls. 

Greek Prose—H. M. Nimmo, B.A., Brockville. 

Lewis Prize in Theology—D. W. Best. 

Gowan Foundation for best Essay on Trusts—H. 
1B. Munroe, Almonte. 

Scholarships In Theology, 

Anderson No. 1, First Year Divinity, $40—T. F. 
Heeney, B.A., Woodstock. 

Anderson No. 2, second year divinity, $40.—G. R. 
Lowe, B.A., Ottawa. 

Glass Memorial, Church History, $30—R, Herbi- 
son, M.A., Sand Bay. 

Toronto, Second Year Hebrew, $60—-C, A. Fergu- 

son, Admaston. 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Old and New 
Testament Exegesis, $50—R. Young, B.A., Trenton. 
Rankin, Apologetics, $55—J. R. Conn, M.A., Ot- 
tawa. ; 
Leich Memorial No. 2, (tenable for three years) 
$80—J. S. Shortt, M.A., Calgary, N.W.T. 
Spence (tenable for two years) $60—A. O. Pater- 
son, B.A., Carleton Place. 
Sarah McClelland, Waddell Memorial, $120—D. 
L. Gordon, B.A., Stapleton. 

James Anderson, Bursary, $30, for Gelic_M. A. 
McKinnon, B.A., Lake Ainslie, C.B. 

Mackie prize, $25 in Books—R. Herbison, M.A., 
Sand Bay. 


At a meeting of the new Board of Curators of the 
reading-room, A. O. Paterson, M.A., was elected 
chairman. The newspaper and magazines will be 
placed on fyle before the end of September this 


year. 
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THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 


The baccalaureate sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Milligan, of Toronto, in Convocation Hall. 
The graduates occupied the front seats as usual and 
the hall was well filled. Dr. Milligan took as his 
text IT. Samuel xxiii, 17: “And he (David) said, Be 
it far from me, O Lord, that I should do this; is 
not this blood of men that went in jeopardy of 
their lives? Therefore he would not drink it.” 

David, in his hard Adullam experiences, said the 
preacher, longs for water from the well of Bethle- 
hem. Bethlehem is in possession of the Philistines. 
He expresses his desire for water from “the Bethle- 
hem well which is by the gate.” Three of his 
mighty men break through the host of the Philis- 
tines at the risk of their lives and bring David the 
water he so much desired. He refused to drink it 
at such cost, “but poured it out unto the Lord.” 
His act teaches us that man’s supreme devotion con- 
sists in duty to God, not in ministering to the con- 
verience or pleasure of man. David doubtless was 
gratified at the loyalty and affection displayed to- 
wards him by his men. But then no man must 
jeopardize his life to meet the physical or sentiment- 
al demands of his fellowmen, however “high his 
title or proud his name.” As we are to forbid our- 
selves acting from motives of expediency or externa] 
stress when these would urge us to deny our proper 
selves we must see to it that we hinder others from 
working for our advantage at a like hurt to them. 
This is one way in which we are to love our neighbour 
as ourselves. And what is this but giving effect 
to our belief in the brotherhood of man? Without 
respect of persons we are each called upon to help 
men to realize what the chief end of man in life is; 
to “be perfect as our heavenly Father is perfect.” * 

This is “the pattern in the mount” after which 
every earthly life must be fashioned would man be- 
come God’s workmanship. 

There is not one morality for the pew, another for 
the pulpit ; one for Sunday and another for week 
days; one for public and another for private life ; 
one for the king and another for his men. David, 
by pouring out the water before the Lord, shows his 
chiefs what he and they in common must live for. 
What is all earthly enterprise but a means of grace ? 
It, like affliction, must be seen in the light of the 
unseen and eternal when it will be exercised in such 


- a spirit as to work out for men “an exceeding and 


eternal weight of glory.” Any other view of human 
action is sure to degrade man. A benevolence that 
merely has in view the physical hardships of men 
but pauperizes them. The remedy that looks chief. 
ly for the removal of man’s ills to environment is 
superficial and not fundamental. How did Paul 
advise slaves to act on becoming Christians? To 
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burst their bonds asunder—to seek liberty by chang- 
ing their circumstances? No, but by adopting the 
stand of life and duty worthy of Christians. They 
are summoned in their sphere to the same high call- 
ing as their fellow Christians who were externally 
free. In service to Christ does life find its worth. 
In service we should make more of motive and less 
of sphere than we do. No doubt human work has 
its economic side. In the market the man who 
makes five talents must count for more than he who 
can only make one or two. In the kingdom of God, 
however, he who inakes oue talent out ‘of his one 
will receive the approval of heaven as well as he 
whose five talents receive five talents more. There 
is a spirit of carnal hero-worship in man which must 
be watched. Deeds externally conspicuous and 
brilliant are apt to absorb our attention. Motive in 
the light of the aim God has appointed for our liv- 
ing should determine the estimate we should put 
upon human action. Some careers are pronounced 
successes which are failures and failures through 
the very acquisitions which are hailed as successes ; 
whilst there are men whose lives, gauged by the 
standards of the world, seem fruitless who are “rich 
towards God.” By spiritual results the wise estim- 
ate gains and losses. Appear not to men to fast. 
Fast and mourn, but let it not be the supreme in- 
terest with you. Through fasting and mourning 
abiding results are reached to the sins of other than 
worldy sorrow. 

Christianity has been unwisely styled the religion 
of sorrow. It is the religion of victory. Not a cup 
of cold water given in Christ’s name will be as water 
poured upon the ground. All things work together 
for good to them that love and serve God. There 
is no failure for a man in so far as he aims in what- 
ever he does to imitate Christ. In this imitation 
does true life consist and in furthering or hindering 
it in our fellowmen are we false or true to them. 

Not what gratifies me in the service of fellowmen 
must win my approval, but what their lives should 
be in the right of God. What effect upon their 
character do their ministrations to me produce is a 
consideration to which I must ever keep myself 
alive in judging whether I shall accept or refuse 
their services. For one man to endanger his life 
for the mere gratification or success of another is 
wrong. Seeking gratification from the sight of acro- 
batic performances is to drink water from “the well 
of Bethlehem which is by the gate.” Encouraging 
smartness in children to procure entertainment at 
the expense of their deepest life is to drink water 
water from ‘‘the well of Bethlehem which is by the 
gate.” The ambition to secure educational results 
without educational growth and character is to drink 
water from “the well of Bethlehem which is by the 
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gate.” To benefit by systems of trade ‘where 
wealth accumulates and men decay” is to drink wa- 
ter from “the well of Bethlehem which is by the gate.” 
To indulge in social enjoyment on the Lord’s day at 
the cost of the religious rights and privileges of 
young servants is to drink water from “the well of 
Bethlehein which is by the gate.” Whatever, in 
short, operates to obscure the spiritual aim which 
should animate every man’s life, which directs him 
to love God with all his heart, soul, mind and 
strength, isto maltreat the nature which God has 
given man. In the light of this aim the misleading 
distinction of secular and sacred disappear. The 
aim of all men, according to divine intent, is one. 
In the various spheres of life providentially assigned 
them they are to find in all times and places the 
means of grace for the spiritualization of their char- 
acter. What fails to spiritualize man degrades him. 
Spartan education emphasizes only daring and skill, 
qualities useful in war, equip men only for an earth- 
ly existence. . 

Whoever teaches churchianity instead of chris- 
tianity, whoever urges men to work for “the cause,” 
rather than for principle, drinks from “the well of 
Bethlehem which is by the gate,” Three great 
words suggest themselves in connection with this 
subject—liberty, equality and fraternity. He only 
is free who is the servant of Christ, fulfilling His 
will in himself and trying to effect the same in 
others. Men are equal, not externally or in person- 
al endowment, but in their call to be the servants of 
Christ. All are obligated in relations of superiors, 
interiors or equals to live saintly lives. This is 
equality which levels men up and makes each man 
true in his place. 

‘And lastly the traternity of man consists in the 
varied manifestation of the man’s spiritual equality. 
You are specially trained here to acquire character 
for yourselves in and through that training that you 
may go forth and impart character to others. Rev- 
erence those whom in Providence you find in rela- 
tion to you. Whether rich or poor honour all men 
as made in the image of God and as you do so you 
cannot fail but bless and bind them to you for ever 
and ever. 





The list of events for the annual sports next fall 


_ has been prepared and will be published, if found 


convenient, in the hand book for next session. 


Protessors McNaughton and Cappon will spend 
the summer in the Old Country, and Prof. Marshall 
left last week to spend the summer in Trinidad. 


The work of preparing the lawn tennis court is 
being actively pushed and the grounds will proba- 
bly be ready for use before the end of the summer, 
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DIVINITY HALL. 


The editor of this department of the Journat feels 
that some apology is due those whom he is sup- 
posed to represent for the scarcity of matter that 
has appeared under this head. At the time of his 
appointment, however, it was expressly stated that 
the main purpose in creating this department with 
a responsible head was witha view to keeping out 
articles that were not consistent with the dignity and 
sacredness of Divinity Hall. To keep articles out 
of any department of the JourNAL does not require 
any great amount of vigilance; quite the reverse, so 
much so, that all the articles that have appeared in 
this department, with one notable exception, have 
been froin the pen of the editor himself. For that 
one exception he takes the full responsibility. The 
literary wealth of Divinity Hall has been pretty well 
exploited in other columns and little was left for the 
editor but to record the few incidents which have 
this session redeemed the life of the Hall from 
monotony. When he did essay to write an article 
which made some pretensions to length it was cool- 
ly appropriated to another column. Having been 
mainly instrumental, however, in getting out two 
~ numbers of the JourNAL in the absence of the other 
members of the staff he feels that he has in some 
measure atoned tor the seeming neglect of his own 
department. 


A wise selection has been made for editor of this 
department for next year, and we have every confi- 
dence that it will receive ample justice at his hands. 


This issue will reach members of the Hall in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Some are located in mis- 
sion fields in out-of-the-way places in Ontario, others 
have gone to Manitoba and the North-west, and 
some to British Columbia. Others have crossed 
over to the old sod to disseminate their “views” and 
cultivate a taste for art among the natiyes. Some of 
the final men are still in the Limestone City prepar- 

‘ing for the ordeal of the presbytery examination 
from which they will emerge full fledged divines 
and ready for the congregations which are eagerly 
awaiting them. 


John Munro, B.A., has gone to Winnipeg to at- 
tend the summer session at Manitoba College. 


V. M. Purdy bas gone to Alberta for a year and 
will finish his course at Winnipeg. 

R. Burton, M.A., will assist the Rev. Donald Mc- 
Gillivray, of Toronto, this summer. 

The students will be pleased to learn that the 
board of trustees has appointed Rev. R. Laird and 
and Rev. W. G. Jordan as lecturers in Theology 
for next session. The latter is to give a course of 
lectures on the Old Testament. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In the midst of the turmoil of examinations came 
the news of the death of Rev. Dr. Bell, in Toronto. 
His death was not unexpected as he had been. suffer- 
ing for some time, but as we looked up at the well- 
known kindly face on the canvas in Convocation 
Hall it seemed hard to realize that he who had been 
with us so long was gone forever. We take the fol- 
lowing biographical notice from the Westminster of 
April 23rd :— 

The fathers, where are they? One by one they 
are passing from the earthly scene. On Saturday 
last, April 16th, the Rev. Geo. Bell, LL.D., one of 
the oldest ministers in Canada, died in Toronto at 
the residence of his son. He was the youngest son 
of the Rev. Wm. Bell, one of the pioneers of Presby- 
terianism in Canada, who came to this country from 
Scotland in 1817 and settled at Perth, where many 
of his descendants still reside. 

Dr. Bell was born in Perth in 1819. When Queen’s 
University was established by the Church of Scot- 
land in Kingston in 1841 he was the first student to 
register, and he became the first graduate, receiving 
his B.A. degree in 1845. He was subsequently a 
trustee of the University, and he delivered several 
courses of lectures to the students, his special sub- 
ject being “ Science and Religion.” 

On completing his College course Dr. Bell was 
ordained and settled in the charge of Cumberland 
and Buckingham on the Ottawa River. From there 
he removed to Simcoe in 1848, and thence to Cliiton, 
now Niagara Falls, in 1857. In 1873 he resigned 
this charge on account of ill-health, but having 
recovered he was called to Walkerton in 1876, where 
he remained until 1881, when he retired. In 1882 
he was appointed Librarian and Registrar of Queen’ 
University. This work soon became too onerous 
for one officer and he gave up the library, retaining 
the Registrarship until 1897, when he resigned and 
removed to Toronto, making his home with his son, 
Mr. Geo. Bell. 

During his fifteen years as Registrar at Queen’s 
University, as indeed in all his undertakings, Dr. 
Bell was courteous, obliging, systematic and pains- 
taking, and the University had no more devoted and 
loyal son than her first graduate. He was regarded 
as an authority on Church law and procedure, and 
his Alma Mater fittingly recognized his services to 
herself and to the Church by conferring upon him, 
in 1872, the honorary degree of LL.D. 

While in Muskoka last summer he suffered a 
stroke of paralysis, from which he never wholly re- 
covered, and which finally resulted in his death. 

Dr. Bell was twice married, first to Miss White- 
ford, by whom he had two children, Mrs. R. S. 
Dobbs, of Kingston, and a son, who, after a course 
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at Woolwich, served as an officer in the Royal En- 
gineers in India and on the Afghan frontier. He 
died several years ago. His second wife was Miss 
Chadwick, of Simcoe, who, after a married life of 
over forty years, survives him, with her two children, 
Geo. Bell, of the law firm of Thomson, Henderson 
& Bell, Toronto, and Mrs. C. N. Bell, of Winnipeg. 


In accordance with his wishes Dr. Bell’s remains 
were interred at Perth, a place hallowed by many 
associations of his early days. At the services held 
in Toronto on Tuesday morning, conducted in the 
absence of the pastor ot St. Andrew’s Church by 
the Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and in which Principal 
Caven, Rev. Dr. Gregg and Rev. Dr. Milligan took 
part, Dr. Gregg inentioned the fact that Dr. Bell and 
Dr. Thomas Wardrobe, of Guelph, and himself 
were the only surviving ministers of those in the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
when he came to Canada; and now but two remain. 

On hearing of his death the Executive of the Alma 
Mater Society took suitable steps to have the stud- 
ents of Queen’s represented at his funeral. Mr. 
Jas. Macdonnell, 2nd Vice-President of the A.M.S., 
was sent as representative, and took with him a 
wreath from the Society. 





Now 1s THE TIME ‘ro SuBSCRIBE FOR 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Weekly Repository of Contemporancous Ti ‘ought and Research 
as presented in the periodical literature of the world, in all 
departments of human knowledge and activity. 


Illustrated, $3.00 per year. Single Copies {0 Cents. 


THE » HoMILeTIc «» REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and discussion of practical issues. 


Subscription, $3.00 per year; to preachers and theo- 
logical students, invariably in advance, $2,50, 


The Missionary Review of the World 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and the Discussion 
of Missionary Problems, Covering every Mission of every Society of 
every Country in all Parts of the World. With Valuable Tllustrations. 
Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D.; Associate Editors, 
J.T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘International Missionary Union,” 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonard, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, London, England. 


Subscription, $2.50 per year, in advance, 
Copies, 25 Cents, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS Co., 
If Richmond St. W., Toronto. 


Single 


THE LAMENT OF LOUGHBORO’. 
Loughboro’ no more, Loughboro’ no more, 
We'll maybe return to Loughboro’ no more. 
Oh, home of the black bass, and haunt of the heron 
Your peace is destroyed, your solitude gone, 
For man with his building your isles has invaded 
And your rocks will re-echo his shout and his song. 


Loughboro no more, Loughboro no more, 

We'll maybe return to Loughboro’ no more; 

No longer in safety may the wood-duck lead feeding 
Her brood ‘mong the rushes when the wild rice is seeding, 
And the gallant fish hawk will pause in his swoop, 

As he hears far below him the yell and the hoot 

Of the ‘arry, and feels that his reign here is o’er 

And Loughboro’ Lake knows the fish-hawk no more. 


Loughboro’ no more, Loughboro’ no more, 

We'll maybe return to Loughboro’ no more, 

For we, like the hawk, the wood-duck and fish, 

Will flee from the place where the builder is ; 

And the isles that we love and the creeks and the scenes 
Will in future be left to the students of Queen's. 





The Scotch are supposed to be a very conserva- 
tive people, but it will be a strange thing if some of 
our boys don't get them to accept new views this 
summer, 


BOOKS! — 
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NEW HATS! .«.Queen’s Students 


A TWO DOLLAR Hat that beats the record. 
Queen’s Colors with every Hat. 
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